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THE 


Author's  Advertifement 

T  O   T  H  E 

READER. 

I AM  at  length  come  to  the  end  of  a 
Work,which  has  wholly  employed  me  du- 
ring feveral  years.  I  cannot,  in  concluding 
it,  help  expreffing  my  gratitude  to  the  public, 
for  the  favourable  reception  which  they  have 
given  it.  I  have  experienced  a  goodnefs  and 
indulgence  from  it,  which  have  furprized  me, 
and  which  I  alfuredly  did  not  expedt.  I  have 
found  the  fame  difpofition  amongft  Grangers 
as  at  home,  and  have  received  marks  of  their 
approbation,  which  would  do  me  great  ho- 
nour, if  I  were  permitted  to  make  them 
public. 

I  muft  believe,  and  I  cannot  deny  it,  that 
a  work  which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
pleafe  fo  many  perfons,  cannot  be  bad.  But 
J  muft  alfo  acknowledge,  that  the  glory  of  it 
does  not  entirely  belong  to  me.  Every  body 
knows,  that  the  fubftance  of  all  I  have  wrote 
is  extracted  from  Antient  Authors,  both  Greek 
and  Roman,  who  have  been  the  admiration 
of  all  ages,  and  have  fupplied  me  with  the 
fads,  reflections,  thoughts,  turns  of  expref- 
fion,  and  often  expreffions  themfelves  from 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

the  beauty  and  energy  of  thofe  that  occurred. 
The  tranflations  which  we  have  of  many  of 
thefe  hiftorians  have  been  of  great  ufe  ,to  me, 
and  have  faved  me  abundance  of  time  and 
trouble,  becaufe  in  comparing  them  with  the 
originals,  I  ufually  found  very  little  to  alter. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty,  and,  as  it  feems  to 
me,  without  giving  offence,  to  enrich  my 
Work  with  abundance  of  fine  pafiages,  that 
fuited  my  fubject,  from  the  writings  of  the 
Moderns  ;  and  I  mall  do  the  fame  in  the  Ror- 
man  Hiftory.  But  what  has  been  of  the 
greateft  afliftance  to  me  in  my  labour,  and  has 
contributed  moft  to  put  it  into  a  condition  not 
to  difpleafe  the  public,  are  the  remarks  of 
fome  friends  of  a  refined  and  exquifite  taftc, 
who  have  had  the  patience  to  read  and  criti- 
cife  my  writings  before  they  appeared,  almoft 
as  enemies ;  in  which  they  have  fpared  me 
abundance  of  faults.  It  is  plain  then,  every 
thing  brought  to  account  and  fairly  confidered, 
that  much  of  the  praife,  which  my  work 
may  have  acquired,  is  to  be  retrenched  in 
refpect.  to  me.  And  accordingly  I  pretend  to 
no  other  advantage  from  it,  than  that  of  ani* 
mating  myfelf  the  more  in  purfuing  the  new 
talk  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  upon  which  I 
am  now  beginning  to  enter. 

However  that  be,  this  Work  is  at  length 
finifhed.  At  the  end  of  this  volume  the  rea- 
der will  find  two  tables,  the  one  chronological, 
the  other  of  contents.  There  is  *  an  incon- 
venience in  the  kit,  which  it  was  not  poffible 

*  This  inconvenience  is  reflified  in  the  Tranjlatkn, 
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to  avoid,  upon  account  of  the  different  editi- 
ons, of  which  the  pages  were  not  always  the 
fame,  and  do  not  anfwer  each  other  exactly. 
I  have  remedied  this  to  the  beft  of  my  power, 
by  the  Note  which  I  have  prefixed  to  the  In- 
dex, where  I  have  marked  the  principal  dif- 
ferences between  the  firft  and  the  following 
impreflions,  as  to  the  number  of  pages.  The 
alterations,  which  have  been  made  in  the  lat- 
ter, are  neither  many  nor  considerable  :  they 
however  render  the  latter  editions  more  correct 
than  the  firft.  I  ought  for  that  reafon  to 
make  my  excufe  to  thofe  who  had  bought 
the  firft :  but  I  could  not  difpence  with  taking 
the  advantage  of  part  of  the  good  advice 
which  my  friends  thought  fit  to  give  me. 

The  editions,  as  well  of  my  treatife  upon 
the  Belles  Lettres  as  of  the  Antient  Hiftory, 
in  Quarto,  will,  I  hope,  be  publifhed  in  a 
year.  In  the  latter,  the  reader  will  find 
maps,  that  are  abfolutely  necefiary  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  hiitory.  They  are  not  in 
the  edition  in  Twelves ;  but  to  fupply  that  de- 
fect, when  the  Quarto  edition  is  finifhed, 
thofe  *  maps  will  be  collected  and  bound  up 
in  a  fmall  volume  commodioufly  enough, 
which  fuch  as  pleafe  may  have.  Juftice  and 
gratitude  require,  that  I  mould  not  deprive 
thofe  who  have  bought  the  edition  in  Twelves, 
and  to  whom  the  fuccefs  of  this  work  is 
owing,  of  that  advantage. 

*  For  the  accommodation  of  the  Engl'ijb  reader,  thefe 
tnapSfvitt  be  engraved  and  publified  by  J,  and  P.  Knap-ton, 
foon  ajlerfbe  originals  are  done  at  Paris, 
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I  hope  alfo  to  give  the  public  the  *  firft  vo- 
,738.  lume  of  the  Roman  hiftory  before  September 
next.  In  order  to  forward  the  compofition  of 
that  work,  I  thought  it  proper  to  refer  the 
care  of  the  two  tables,  with  which  the  An- 
tient  Hiftory  concludes,  entirely  to  perfons, 
who  were  pleafed  to  take  it  upon  themfelves. 
For  want  of  other  qualities,  I  value  myfelf 
upon  being  willing  to  ferve  the  Public,  and  I 
heartily  devote  my  whole  time  to  it,  to 
which  it  has  acquired  a  juft  right  by  all  the 
favour  it  is  pleafed  to  exprefs  for  me. 

*  Both  the  firjl  and fecond  volumes  of  the  Roman  Hif- 
tory have  fince  been  publijhed,  and  a  Tranflation  of  them  is 
ntw  in  the  prefs,  printed  for  J.  and  P.  Knapton. 
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BOOK  the  TWENTY-SIXTH 
Continued. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Opinions  of  the  antient  philofophers  concerning  the 
Metaphysics  and  Physics. 

IH  A  V  E  already  obferved  that  the  Metaphy- 
fics  were  included  in  the  Phyfics  of  the  an- 
tients.  I  fhall  examine  four  points  in  them. 
The  exiftence  and  attributes  of  the  Divinity  ;  the 
formation  of  the  World  ;  the  nature  of  the  Soul  5 
and  the  effedls  of  Nature. 

ARTICLE.  I. 

Of  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  the  Divinity. 

rYy  H  E  opinions  of  the  antient  philofophers  con- 
cerning  the  Divinity  may  be  reduced  to  three 
principal  points  or  queftions.  1.  Whether  the 
Divinity  exifts  ?  2.  What  is  his  nature  ?  3.  Whe- 
ther he  prefides  over  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  makes  the  affairs  of  mankind  his  care  ? 

Before  I  enter  into  the  chaos  of  philofophical 
opinions,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  explain  in  few 
words  the  ftate  of  the  belief  of  the  whole  world  in 
refpect  to  the  Divinity,  as  the  philofophers  found 
it,  when  they  firft  began  to  introduce  their  max- 
ims upon  this  point  by  the  fole  method  of  reafoning ; 
and  to  flight  the  common  and  popular  belief  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  univerfe,  even  to  the  molt 
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barbarous,  which  had  fupported  itfelf  in  a  conftant 
and  uniform  manner  by  tradition  alone. 

Before  the  philofophers,  the  whole  world  agreed 
in  believing  a  Supreme  Being,  omniprefent,  and 
attentive  to  the  prayers  of  all  who  invoked  his 
name  in  whatfoever  condition  they  might  be,  in  the 
midft  of  defarts,  in  the  violence  of  ftorms  at  fea, 
and  in  the  gloom  of  dungeons  fo  good  as  to  con- 
cern himfelf  for  the  misfortunes  of  men,  with 
power  to  deliver  them  out  of  them :  the  difpencer 
of  victory,  fuccefs,  abundance,  and  every  kind  of 
profperity :  the  arbiter  of  the  feafons,  and  of  the 
fecundity  of  man  and  beaft  :  prefiding  at  the  con- 
ventions and  treaties  made  either  between  kings  or 
private  perfons  :  receiving  their  oaths,  exacting 
the  execution,  and  puniihing  with  inexorable  feve- 
rity  the  leaft  violation  of  them  :  giving  or  taking 
away  courage,  prefence  of  mind,  expedients,  good 
counfel,  and  attention  and  docility  to  wife  advice  : 
protecting  the  innocent,  the  weak,  and  the  injured, 
and  declaring  himfelf  the  avenger  of  oppreffion, 
violence,  and  injuftice  :  judging  kings  and  na- 
tions, deciding  their  lot  and  deftiny,  and  affigning 
with  abfolute  power  the  extent  and  duration  of 
kingdoms  and  empires. 

Such  were  part  of  the  thoughts  which  men  ge- 
nerally had  of  the  Divinity,  even  in  the  midft  of 
the  darknefs  of  Paganifm,  which  may  ferve  as  a 
lummary  of  the  ideas  they  had  derived  from  an 
universal  and  perpetual  tradition,  undoubtedly  as 
antient  as  the  world,  upon  this  head.  That  this  is 
true,  we  have  inconteftable  proofs  in  the  poems 
of  Homer,  the  moft  venerable  monument  of  Pa- 
gan antiquity,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
archives  of  the  religion  of  thofe  remote  times. 
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SECT  L 

Of  the  exiftence  of  the  Divinity. 

TH  E  philofophers  were  much  divided  con- 
cerning different  points  of  philofophy,  but 
they  all  agreed  in  refpect  to  the  exiftence  of  the 
Divinity,  except  a  very  fmall  number,  of  whom 
I  mail  foon  fpeak.  Though  thefe  philofophers* 
by  their  enquiries  and  difputes,  added  nothing  at 
bottom  to  what  all  nations  believed  before  them 
upon  this  head,  thofe  enquiries  and  difputes  cannot 
however  be  faid  to  be  ufelefs.  They  ferved  to 
confirm  mankind  in  their  antient  beliefvand  to  ob- 
viate the  pernicious  fubtilties  of  thofe,  who  would 
attack  it.  The  union  of  fo  many  perfons  gene- 
rally efteemed  for  the  folidity  of  their  fenfe,  their 
indefatigable  application  to  ftudy,  and  the  vaft  ex- 
tent of  their  knowledge,  added  new  weight  to  the 
common  and  antiently  received  opinion  concerning 
the  exiftence  of  the  Divinity.  The  philofophers 
fupported  this  opinion  with  many  proofs,  fome 
more  fubtile  and  abftracted,  and  others  more  po^ 
pular  and  obvious  to  the  understanding  of  the  vul- 
gar. I  mall  content  myfelf  with  pointing  out  fome 
few  of  the  latter  kind. 

The  conftant  and  general  concurrence  of  men  of 
all  ages  and  countries  in  the  firm  belief  of  the  ex- 
iftence of  the  Divinity,  feemed  to  them  an  argu- 
ment, to  which  it  was  impoffible  to  object  any 
thing  v/ith  fenfe  or  reafon.  The  opinions  that  have 
no  other  foundation  but  vulgar  error  and  credulous 
prejudice,  may  indeed  continue  for  lome  time,  and 
prevail  in  certain  countries  :  but  foon  or  late  they 
give  way,  and  lofe  all  belief.    *  Epicurus  founded 


*  Epicurus  folus  vidit  pri* 
mum  effe  deos,  quod  in  omni- 
um animis  eorum  notionem 


imprefliffet  ipfa  natura.  Qua3 
eft  enim  gens,  aut  quod  genua 
hominum,  quod  non  hat>ea£ 
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the  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  the  gods,  upon  na- 
ture's having  ftampt  the  idea  of  them  on  every 
mind.  Without  the  idea  of  a  thing,  faid  he,  we 
can  neither  conceive,  fpeak  of,  nor  difpute  about 
it.  Now  what  people,  what  kind  of  men,  have 
not  an  idea,  a  notion  of  gods,  independently  of  all 
learning  ?  That  is  not  an  opinion  derived  from  edu- 
cation, cuftom,  or  any  human  law  ;  but  the  firm 
and  unanimous  belief  of  all  mankind  :  it  is  there- 
fore from  notions  implanted  in  our  fouls,  or  rather 
innate,  that  we  conceive  there  are  gods.  Now  all 
judgments  of  nature,  when  univerfal,  are  necef- 
farily  true. 

Another  argument,  which  the  philofophers  more 
frequently  ufed,  becaufe  evident  to  the  moft  fimple, 
is  the  contemplation  of  nature.  The  leaft  practifed 
in  reafoning  may  at  a  fingle  view  difcover  him, 
who  paints  himfelf  in  all  his  works.  The  wifdom 
and  power  he  has  fhewn  in  all  he  has  done,  mew 
themfelves,  as  in  a  glafs,  to  fuch  as  cannot  con- 
template him  in  his  proper  idea.  This  is  an  obvi- 
ous and  popular  philofophy,  of  which  every  man 
void  of  paffion  and  prejudice  is  capable.  The 
heavens,  earth,  ftars,  plants,  animals,  our  bodies, 
our  minds,  all  argue  a  mind  fuperior  to  us  that  ex- 
ills  as  the  foul  of  the  whole  world.  When  we 
confider  with  fome  attention  the  frame  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  univerfe,  and  the  jull"  proportion  of 
all  its  parts,  we  difcover  at  the  firft  glance  the  foot- 
fteps  of  the  divinity,  or,  in  better  terms,  the  feal 


fine  doctrina  aiuicipationem 
quandam  deorum  ?  quam  ap- 
pellat  npito-^iv  Epicurus,  id  eft 
anteceptam  animo  quandam 
informationem,  fine  qua  nec 
intelligi  quidquam,  nec  quseri, 
nec  difputari  poffit — Cum  ergo 
uon  inftituioaliquo,  aut  more, 
•aut  lege  lit  opinio  conftkuta, 


maneatque  ad  unum  omnium 
firma  confeniio,  intelligi  ne- 
cefie  eft  efie  deos  :  qnoniam 
iniitas  eorum,  vel  potiiis  in- 
natas  cognitiones  habemus.  De 
quo  autem  omnium  natura  con- 
fentit,  id  verum  effe  neceffe 
eft.    Ibid.  1.  I.  n.  43,  44. 
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of  God  himfelf  impreffed  upon  all  things  called 
the  works  of  nature. 

«  Can  one,  faid  Balbus  in  the  name  of  the  De  nat. 
«  Stoics,  behold  heaven,  and  contemplate  what  deor.  1.  s 
"  paffes  there,  without  difcerning  with  all  poffible  n-  4'  5- 
"  evidence,  that  it  is  governed  by  a  fupreme  di- 
"  vine  intelligence?  Whoever  mould  doubt  it, 
"  might  as  well  doubt,  whether  there  be  a  fun. 
"  The  former  is  more  vifible  than  the  latter.  This 
"  conviction,  without  the  evidence  that  attends  it, 
«  would  never  have  been  fo  fixed  and  permanent : 
"  it  would  not  have  acquired  new  force  by  length 
"  of  time-,  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  refill 
"  the  torrent  of  years,  and  to  have  paffed  through 
"  all  ages  down  to  us. 

"  If  there  be,  faid  Chryfippus,  things  in  the  lb.  ] U, 
4t  univerfe,  that  the  wit,  reafon,  ftrength,  andn-  1  ■ 
"  power  of  man  are  not  capable  of  effecting,  the 
"  Being  that  produces  them  is  certainly  better 
«  than  man.  Now  man  could  not  form  the 
"  heavens,  nor  any  thing  of  what  we  fee  invaria- 
nt bly  regular,  There  is  however  nothing  better 
"  than  man,  becaufe  he  alone  poffeffes  reafon, 
«  which  is  the  moft  excellent  thing  he  can  pofTefs. 
"  In  confequence  the  Being  that  made  the  univerfe 
«  is  better  than  man.  Wherefore  then  mould 
"  we  not  fay,  that  Being  is  a  God  ?" 

To  what  blindnefs,  or  more  properly,  to  what 
excefs  of  ftupidity  muft  men  have  been  abandoned, 
who  could  chufe  to  attribute  fuch  ftupendous  and 
inconceivable  effeds  to  mere  chance,  and  a  fortui- 
tous concourfe  of  atoms,  rather  than  to  the  infinite 
wifdom  and  power  of  God  ? 

"  Is  it  not  amazing,"  cries  Balbus  in  fpeakinglb.  1.  2. 
of  Democritus,  "  that  there  ever  ftiould  be  a  man,n-  93- 
m  who  could  perfuade  himfelf,  that  certain  folid 
"  and  individual  bodies  fet  themfelves  in  motion 
M  by  their  natural  weight,  and  that  from  their  for- 
44  tuitous  concourfe  a  world  of  fuch  great  beauty 
B  3  u  was 
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"  was  formed  ?  Whoever  believes  this  poffible, 
"  might  as  well  believe,  that  if  a  great  number  of 
"  characters  of  gold,  or  any  other  fubftances,  re- 
"  prefenting  the  *  one  and  twenty  letters,  were 
"  thrown  upon  the  ground,  they  might  fall  dif- 
"  pofed  in  fuch  order,  as  to  form  the  annals  of  En- 
*'  nius legibly." 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
Who  could  believe,  fays  the  Archbifhop  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  his  admirable  treatife  upon  the  exiftence 
of  vGod,  that  a  poem  fo  perfect  was  not  compofed 
by  the  efforts  of  a  great  poet's  genius  ;  but  that  the 
characters  of  the  alphabet  having  been  thrown  in 
confufion,  a  caft  of  mere  chance,  like  one  of  dice, 
difpofedall  the  letters  exactly  in  the  order  neceffary 
for  defcribing  fo  many  great  events  in  verfes  full  of 
harmony  and  variety  •,  for  placing  and  connecting 
them  all  fo  well  together  ;  for  painting  each  ob- 
ject in  the  moft  graceful,  moft  noble,  and  moffc 
affecting  colours  conceivable  ;  and  laftly,  for  ma- 
king each  perfon  fpeak  according  to  his  character 
in  fo  natural  and  pathetic  a  manner  ?  Let  a  man 
reafon  and  fubtilize  ever  fo  long,  he  will  never 
perfuade  a  perfon  of  fenfe,  that  the  Iliad  had  no 
other  author  but  chance.  •  Wherefore  then  fhould 
this  man  of  fenfe  believe  of  the  univerfe,  which 
without  doubt  is  ftill  more  wonderful  than  the 
Iliad,  what  his  reafon  would  never  permit  him  to 
believe  of  that  poem  ? 

In  this  manner  all  the  moft  famous  fects  ex- 
plained themfelves.  Some  philofophers,  as  I  have 
faid  before,  but  very  few,  undertook  to  diftinguifh 

*  The  pkefident  Zouhier,  in  C.  D  E.  F.  I.  K.  L.  M.  N.  O. 

his  learned  iiferiation,Vi^n{-  P.  R.  S.  T.     The  five  others, 

cis  Grsecor.  &  Latin.  Uteris,  added  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 

printed  at  the  end  of  Montfau-  were  G.  Q^U.  X.  Z.  without 

con  s  Jvtiquities,    has  jhewn,  reckoning  H,  which  was  lefs  a 

that  the  antient  Romans  had  letter,  than  a  note  of  afpiration. 
tnly  thefe Jixteen  letters  :  A.  B. 

themfelves 
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themfelves  from  the  reft  by  peculiar  opinions  upon 
this  fubjedt.    Abandoned  to  the  feeble  force  of 
reafon,  in  their  attempts  to  fathom  the  nature  and 
effence  of  the  Divinity,  and  to  explain  his  attri- 
butes, and  without  doubt  dazzled  with  the  luftre  ot 
an  obied,  of  which  the  human  eye  cannot  luttain 
the  radiance,  they  loft  themfelves  in  their  enqui- 
ries,  and  from  doubting  at  firft  the  exiftence  ot 
the  Divinity,  proceeded  fo  far  by  degrees  as  to 
deny  it.    But  the  people,/  who  did  not  enter  into 
thefe  philofophical  fubtilties  and  refinements,  and 
adhered  folely  to  immemorial  tradition,  and  the 
natural  notion  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
rofeup  vigoroufly  againft  thefe  teachers  ofatheilm, 
and  treated  them  as  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

Protagoras  having  began  one  of  his £enat. 
books  with  thefe  words:  I  neither  know  whether  ^  ^ 
there  are  gods,  nor  what  they  are ;  the  Athenians 
baniflied  him  not  only  from  their  city,  but  their 
territory,  and  caufed  his  works  to  be  publickly 

burnt.  .  -  , 

D  i  a  g  o  r  a  s  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  doubt- 
ing •  he  plainly  denied  that  there  were  gods  •,  which 
occafioned  his  being  furnamed^^#.  He  lived  A.  M. 
in  the  XCIft  Olympiad.    It  is  faid  that  the  fond-  35^ 
nefs  of  an  author,  an  exceflive  tendernefs  for  one  ot  A<ayipa5 
his  productions,  drew  him  into  impiety.    He  had 
profecuted  a  poet  for  ftealing  a  compofition  ot  his 
in  verfe.    The  latter  fwore  he  had  robbed  him  ot 
nothing;  and  foon  after  publifhed  that  work  in 
his  own  name,  which  acquired  him  great  reputa- 
tion.   Diagoras  feeing  his  adverfary's  crime  not 
only  unpunifhed,  but  honoured  and  rewarded,  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  providence  and  no  gods, 
and  wrote  books  to  prove  it. 

The  Athenians  cited  him  to  give  an  account  ot 
his  doctrine  but  he  fled,  upon  which  they  fet  a 
price  upon  his  head.  They  caufed  a  talent  (about 
i    1,  fterling)  to  be  promifed  by  found  of  trumpet, 

B  4  to 
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£  WS,T"  ^°uld  kil1  him'  and  two  to  fuch  as 
ftould  bring  him  alive,  and  caufed  that  decree  to 
be  engraved  upon  a  pillar  of  brafs. 
A.m.        T  h  e  o  d  o  r  u  s  of  Cyrene  denied  alfo  the  ex- 
3684      iltence  of  gods  without  reftridtion.    He  would 
nog.U-  have  been  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopa- 
inAriflip.Su1s»  «  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  at  that  time 
ruled  every  thing  at  Athens,  had  not  favoured  his 
eicape.    His  moral  tenets  were  worthy  of  an 
atheift.    He  taught  that  all  things  are  indifferent, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  own  nature  either 
vice  or  virtue.    His  impiety  drew  him  into  trou- 
ble wherever  he  went,  and  he  was  atlaft  condem- 
ned to  poifon  himfelf. 

The  juft  *  feverity  of  the  Athenians,  who  pu- 
mlhed  even  doubting  upon  this  head,  as  we  have 
ieen  in  the  cafe  of  Protagoras,  highly  contributed 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  Jicentioufnefs  of  opinions,  and 
the  progrefs  of  impiety.  The  Stoics  f  carried 
their  refped  for  religion  fo  far  in  this  point,  that 
they  treated  the  cuftom  of  difputing  againft  the 
exiftence  of  the  gods  as  criminal  tnd I  impious, 
whether  it  was  done  ferioufly,  or  merely  for  the 
lake  of  converfation,  and  againft  one's  opinion. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  Divinity. 

A  Brief  enumeration  of  all  the  chimeras  ad- 
4  *  vanced  by  the  philofophers  upon  this  fubjecl, 
will  convince  us  better  than  any  other  arguments  of 
the  incapacity  of  human  reafon  to  attain  to  fuch 
iublime  truths  by  its  own  ftrength.    I  (hall  extrad 

*  Exquoequidemexiftimo,  +  Mala  &  impia  confuetu- 

tardiores  ad  hanc  fentcntiam  do  eft  contra  deos  difputandi 

profitendam  multos  effe  faclos,  live  animo  id  fit  five  Luiate' 

qu  ppc  cumpcenam  nedubita-  Ibid.  \,  2   n  168  JimuJace' 
no  quidcm  efiugere  potuifiet. 


De  nat,  deor.  i.  1.  n.  63. 
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this  detail  from  Cicero's  books  upon  the  nature  of 
the  gods.  The  remarks  and  reflections  with  which 
the  Abbe  Olivet  of  the  French  academy  has  in- 
terfperfed  his  excellent  tranflation  of  thofe  books  of 
Cicero,  will  be  great  helps  to  me,  and  I  mail 
fcarce  do  more  than  copy  and  abridge  them. 

As  the  antient  philofophers  ftudied  the  nature  of 
the  gods  only  with  relation  to  fenfible  things,  whofe 
origin  and  formation  they  endeavoured  to  compre- 
hend, and  as  the  different  manners,  in  which  they 
difpofed  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  occafioned 
their  different  beliefs  concerning  the  Divinity,  we 
muft  not  be  furprized  to  find  thofe  two  fubjects  often 
united  and  confounded  in  this  place. 

T  h  a  l  e  s  of  Miletus  faid,  'That  water  was  the  De  nat. 
principle  of  all  things,  and  that  God  is  that  intelli-  d«>r.l.i 
gence,  by  whom  all  things  are  formed  out  of  water. n'  25" 
He  fpoke  of  an  intelligence,  that  making  only  one  , 
whole  with  matter  directed  its  operations ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  foul,  which  united  with  the 
body  makes  only  one  and  the  fame  man,  is  faid  to 
direct  the  actions  of  man. 

Anaximander  believed,  That  the  gods  re-  Ibid. 
ceive  being,  that  they  are  born  and  die  at  remote  peri- 
ods of  time,  and  that  they  are  innumerable  worlds. 
Thefe  gods  of  Anaximander  were  the  ftars. 

Anaximenes  affirmed,  That  the  air  is  god,  Ibid.n.j 
that  it  is  produced,  that  it  is  immenfe  and  infinite, 
and  that  it  is  always  in  motion.  This  opinion  of 
Anaximenes,  at  bottom,  differs  in  nothing  from 
thofe  that  precede  it.  He  retained  the  idea  of  a 
fole,  and  infinitely  extended,  fubftance  from  his 
mafter  Anaximander:  but  he  called  it  air,  as 
Thales  had  called  it  water. 

Anaxagoras,  the  pupil  of  Anaximenes,  Ibid, 
was  the  author  of  this  opinion,  That  the  fyftem  and 
order  of  the  univerfe  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  power 
and  wifdom  of  an  infinite  mind.  Anaxagoras  lived  only 
an  age  after  Thales,    The  notions  of  philofophy 

began 
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began  to  clear  up.  The  neceflity  of  an  efficient 
caufe,  fubftantially  diftinct  from  the  material  one, 
was  perceived.  But  to  this  infinite  mind  he  attri- 
butes only  the  order  and  motion,  not  the  creation, 
of  the  univerfe.  The  co-eternity  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples independent  of  each  other,  as  to  their  ex- 
iftence,  is  the  rock,  on  which  he  with  all  the  an- 
tient  philofophers  fplit. 
Ibid  n.  27.  Pythagoras  believed,  that  God  is  a  foul 
diffufed  throughout  all  the  beings  of  nature,  and  from 
which  the  fouls  of  men  are  derived.  Virgil  has  ad- 
mirably defcribed  the  doctrine  of  this  philofopher. 

Effe  apibus  partem  divines  mentis,  hauftus 
ySthereos  dixere  :  deum  namfue  ire  per  omnes 
Terrafque,  tratlufque  maris,  ccelumque  profundum. 
Hinc pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum 
^uemque  fibi  tenues  nafcentem  arcejjere  vitas. 

Georg.  1.  4, 

Pythagoras  lived  at  leaft  fifty  years  before  Anaxa- 
goras.  The  latter  therefore  is  not  the  firft  who  had 
the  idea  of  a  pure  fpirit ;  or  Pythagoras  muft  be 
faid  to  have  confounded  it  with  matter. 
Ibid. n. 2 8.  Xenophanes  faid,  'That  God  is  an  infinite 
whole,  to  which  he  adds  an  intelligence.  The  fame 
Acad.      philofopher  fays  elfe where,  That  God  is  an  eternal 

Qu*fL  ^  fubjlance  and  of  a  round  figure,  by  which  he 

4*        understands  the  world.    He  therefore  believed  this 
God  material. 

SoM  1  Parmenides  did  not  differ  in  his  opinions 
„  28  '  '  with  his  matter  Xenophanes,  though  he  expreffed 

himfelf  in  different  terms. 
Ibid  n.29.  Empedocles.  According  to  him ,  the 
four  elements,  of  which  he  affirms  all  things  to  be 
compofed,  are  divine,  that  is  to  fay,  gods.  It  is 
however  manifeft,  that  they  are  mixed,  that  they 
have  a  beginning  and  perifh,  and  that  they  are 
void  of  thought, 

Demo^ 
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Democritus  gives  the  quality  of  gods  as  Ibid. 
well  to  the  images  of  fenfible  objecls,  as  to  nature  which 
fupplies  thofe  images,  and  to  our  knowledge  and  un- 
derftanding.    What  he  called  gods,  were  atoms. 
To  fpeak  properly,  he  believed  nothing.    I  deny,  Acad, 
faid  he,  that  we  either  know  any  thing,  or  nothing.  Quaeft. 
i"  deny  that  we  know  even  whether  we  know  that.    I1  4-  n-73- 
deny  that  we  know  whether  any  thing  exifts,  or  whe- 
ther nothing  exifts.    A  worthy  member  of  the  Elea- 
tic  feci,  whofe  favourite  maxim  was  the  Acata- 
lepfy,  or  the  abfolute  incomprehensibility  of  all 
things.  This  feci:,  which  acknowledged  Xenopha- 
nes  for  its  founder,  formed  the  unbelieving  Prota- 
goras, and  gave  birth  to  that  of  Pyrrho. 

Plato.    It  appears  from  all  his  works,  that 
he  had  very  juft  thoughts  of  the  Divinity,  but  that 
he  was  afraid  to  explain  himfelf  freely  in  a  city, 
and  at  a  time,  wherein  it  was  dangerous  to  clam 
with  the  prevailing  opinions.    In  the  Timceus,  he  De  nat. 
fays,  that  the  father  of  the  world  could  not  be  named  ;  deor.  1.  t. 
and  in  his  books  de  legibus,  that  we  Jhould  not  be  cu~  n-  3°- 
rious  to  know  -properly  what  God  is.    He  fuppofes 
him  incorporeal    He  attributes  the  formation  of  the  ibid.n.i  8. 
univerfe  to  him:  Opificem  cedificatoremque  mundi. 
He  fays  alfo,  that  the  world,  the  heavens,  theftars,  Ibid:  n.  30. 
the  earth,  fouls,  and  thofe  to  whom  the  religion  of  our 
forefathers  afcribes  Divinity  ;  all  this,  he  fays,  is  God. 
Plato's  opinion  at  bottom,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pearance of  Polytheifm,  is,  that  there  is  but  one 
moft  good  and  moft  perfect  God,  who  made  all 
things  according  to  the  idea  of  the  beft  work 
poflible. 

Antisthenes  fays,  That  there  are  many  ibid.n.32. 
gods  adored  by  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  that  there  . 
is  but  one  natural  God,  that  is  to  fay,  as  Laftan-  ™- 
tius  explains  it,  author  of  all  nature.     1      _        n>  33.  ' 

Aristotle  differs  exceedingly  with  himfelf.  De  nat. 
Sometimes  he  affirms  that  the  whole  Divinity  refides  deor.  1. 1. 
jn  intelligence,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  intelligent  prin- n-  33» 

ciple, 
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ciple,  by  which  all  chinking  beings  think.  Some- 
times that  the  world  is  God.  He  afterwards  difco- 
vers  fome  other  being,  who  is  above  the  world,  and 
who  takes  care  to  diretl  and  preferve  its  motion.  He 
elfewhere  teaches  that  God  is  nothing  elfe,  but  the  fire 
that  Jhines  in  the  heavens. 

Ibid  n.34.     Xenocrates  lays,  that  there  are  eight  gods. 

1  The  planets  are  five  of  them,  and  all  the  fixed  ftars  to- 

gether, as  fo  many  fcattered  members  of  the  fame  bo- 
dy, make  but  one.  The  fun  is  the  feventh  ;  and  lafi 
of  all,  the  moon  the  eighth. 

Ibid.n.35.  T  h  e  o  p  h  r  a  s  t  u  s  in  one  pajfage  attributes 
fupreme  Divinity  to  intelligence  ;  in  another  to  the 
heavens  in  general ;  and  afterwards  to  the  planets  in 
particular. 

Ibid.  S  t  r  a  t  o  fays,  that  there  is  no  other  God  but 

nature  :  and  that  nature  is  the  principle  of  all  pro- 
ductions and  all  mutations. 

Z  e  n  o,  the  founder  of  the  famous  feci;  of  the 
Stoics.  We  ought  to  expect  fomething  great  con- 
cerning the  Divinity  from  him.  The  following  is 
the  fum  of  his  theology,  extracted  principally  from 
Cicero's  fecond  book  Be  natura  deorum,  in  which 
his  opinions  are  explained  with  great  extent. 

That  the  four  elements  alone  compofe  the  whole 
Univerfe.  That  thefe  four  elements  make  but  one 
continued  nature,  without  divifion.  That  abfo- 
lutely  no  other  fubftance  exifts,  befides  thefe  four 
elements.  That  the  fource  of  intelligence,  and  of 
all  fouls,  is  the  fire  united  in  the  iEther,  where 
its  purity  fuffers  no  alteration,  becaufe  the  other 
elements  do  not  mingle  with  it.  That  this  intelli- 
gent, active,  vital  fire  penetrates  the  whole  uni- 
verfe. That  as  intelligence  is  its  property  diftinct- 
ly  from  the  other  elements,  it  is  deemed  to  ope- 
rate all  things.  That  it  proceeds  methodically  to 
generation,  that  is  to  fay,  it  produces  all  things, 
not  blindly  and  by  chance,  but  according  to  certain 
rules  always  the  fame.    That  being  the  foul  of  the 

univerfe,. 
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univerfe,  it  caufes  it  to  fubfift,  and  governs  it  with 
wifdom,  becaufe  it  is  the  principle  of  all  wifdom. 
That  confequently  it  is  God.  That  he  gives  the 
fame  denomination  to  Nature,  with  which  it  is  one 
and  the  fame,  and  to  the  Univerfe,  of  which  it  is 
part.  That  the  fun,  moon,  and  all  the  ftars,  as 
they  are  bodies  of  fire,  are  gods.  That  all  things, 
wherein  any  lingular  efficacy  refides,  and  wherein 
this  active  principle  manifefts  itfelf  clearly,  deferve 
the  name  of  Divinities.  That  the  fame  title  ought 
alfo  to  be  given  to  great  men,  in  whofe  fouls  this 
divine  fire  brightens  with  uncommon  luftre.  And 
laftly,  that  in  whatfoever  manner  this  foul  of  the 
univerfe  is  reprefented  to  us,  and  whatever  names 
cuftom  has  given  it  in  refpeci  to  the  different  parts 
it  animates,  religious  worfhip  is  due  to  it. 

I  am  tired  with  repeating  fo  many  abfurdities, 
and  the  reader  no  doubt  as  much  as  me,  if  he  has 
had  patience  enough  to  read  them  to  the  end.  He 
ought  not  to  expect  to  fee  living  lights  mine  out 
from  the  darknefs  of  Paganifm,  upon  a  fubject  fo 
infinitely  fuperior  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  wit,  as 
the  nature  of  the  Divinity.  The  philofophers  might 
indeed,  by  the  pure  ftrength  of  reafon,  have  con- 
vinced themfelves  of  the  neceffity  and  exiftence  of 
a  divine  Being.  Some  of  them  however,  as  *  Epi- 
curus, have  been  fufpected  of  concealing  real 
atheifm  under  the  veil  of  fpecious  words  :  at  leaf! 
they  difhonoured  the  Divinity  almoft  as  much  by 
the  mean  ideas  they  conceived  of  him,  as  they 
would  have  done,  had  they  abfolutely  denied  him. 

As  to  what  regards  the  effence  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, they  were  all  widely  miftaken.  And  how 
mould  it  have  been  otherwife,  as  men  know  no 
more  of  God,  than  he  is  pleafed  to  reveal  to  them  ? 
The  Abbe  Olivet,  in  his  difiertation  upon  the  the- 

*  Nonnullis  videtur  Epicu-    quhTe  deos,  re  fuftuliflc.  Lib. 
rus,  ne  in  offenfionem  Atheni-     i.  de  nat.  deor.  n.  85. 
eniinm   caderet,  verbis  reli- 

ology 
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ology  of  the  philofophers,  reduces  their  fenti merits 
to  three  general  fyftems,  which  include  all  the  par- 
ticular opinions  given  us  by  Cicero  in  his  Books  up- 
on the  nature  of  the  gods.  The  different  manner^ 
in  which  thofe  philofophers  difpofed  the  fyftem  of 
the  univerfe,  occafioned  their  different  beliefs  con- 
cerning the  Divinity. 

Some  of  them  believed,  that  mere  matter  alone, 
without  thought  or  reafon,  was  capable  of  forming 
the  world  :  whether  one  of  the  elements  produced 
all  the  reft  by  different  degrees  of  rarefaction  and 
condenfation,  as  it  appears  that  Anaximenes  be- 
lieved :  or  that  matter  being  divided  into  an  infi- 
nity of  moving  corpufcles,  thofe  corpufcles  af- 
fumed  regular  forms  in  confequence  of  fluttering 
accidentally  to  and  fro  in  the  Void,  as  Epicurus 
believed:  or  that  all  the  parts  of  matter  had  an  in- 
trinfick  gravity,  which  gave  them  a  neceffary  di- 
rection, according  to  Strata's  opinion.  Now  the 
atheifm  of  thefe  philofophers  is  manifeftly  of  the 
greateft  kind,  becaufe  they  acknowledge  no  other 
firft  caufe  but  inanimate  matter. 
De  nat.  Others  rofe  to  this  notion  that  the  order  of  the 
deor.  1.  2.  world  was  too  exquifite  not  to  be  the  effect  of  an 
n.  28.  Intelligent  Caufe.  But  not  conceiving  any  thing 
immaterial,  they  believed  Intelligence  a  part  of 
matter,  and  afcribed  that  perfection  to  the  fire  of 
the  iEther,  which  they  confidered  as  the  ocean  of 
all  fouls.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics ; 
with  whom  may  be  joined  Thales,  and  even  Py- 
thagoras, Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Demo- 
critus,  who  admitted,  as  well  as  they,  an  univer- 
ial  intelligent  matter. 

And  laftly,  others  comprehended,  that  intel- 
ligence could  not  be  material,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
ceffary to  diftinguifh  it  abfolutely  from  whate- 
ver is  corporeal.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  be- 
lieved, that  bodies  exifted  independently  of  that 
intelligence,  and  that  its  power  extended  no  far- 
2  ther 
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ther  than  to  difpofe  them  in  order,  and  to  animate 
them.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras  and 
Plato  :  an  opinion  much  lefs  imperfect  than  that  of 
the  others,  as  it  includes  the  idea  of  fpirit,  and 
really  diftinguimes  the  caufe  from  the  effect,  the 
agent  from  matter ;  but  ftill  infinitely  remote  from 
truth. 

As  to  the  two  other  claffes  of  philofophers,  who 
admitted  no  principles  but  fuch  as  were  material, 
they  are  abfolutely  inexcufable,  and  differ  only  in 
their  blindnefs,  as  being  more  or  lefs  blind.  What 
we  read  in  the  book  of  Wifdom  may  be  well  ap- 
plied to  them : — Vain  are  all  men  by  nature,  who  are  Wifd. 
ignorant  of  God,  and  could  not  out  of  the  good  things^  »»  *• 
that  are  feen,  know  him  that  is  :  neither  by  confide- 
ring  the  works,  did  they  acknowledge  the  workmafter. 
But  deemed  either  fire,  or  wind,  er  the  fwift  air,  or 
the  circle  of  the  fiars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the 
lights  of  heaven,  to  be  the  gods  which  govern  the  world. 

I  fpeak  here  only  of  the  gods  peculiarly  acknow- 
ledged as  fuch  by  the  philofophers.    Varro  diftin- 
guifhed  three  kinds  of  theologies.    The  Fabulous,  S.  Auguft. 
which  was  that  of  the  poets:  The  Natural,  taught de  pvit- 
by  the  philofophers  :  and  the  Civil  or  political,  ^  1  6" 
which  was  that  eftablifhed  by  the  ftate,  and  in  ufe 
amongft  the  people.    The  firft  and  the  laft  either 
afcribed,  or  fuffered  to  be  afcribed  to  the  gods,  all 
the  paflions  and  vices  of  men,  and  the  moft  abo- 
minable crimes.    The  fecond  feemed  lefs  void  of 
reafon,  but  at  bottom  was  fcarce  any  thing  more 
religious,  and  included  abfurdities  that  difgrace 
human  underftanding. 

Cicero  *  in  his  third  book  upon  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  fets  all  thefe  abfurdities  in  their  full  light. 

*  Tullius,  tertio  de  natura  ducere.    Adeo  &  ipfe  teftatus 

deorum  libro,  diflblvit  publi-  eft  falfum  quidem  apparere,  ve- 

cas  religiones :  fed  tamen  ve-  ritatem  tamen  latere.  LaSlant. 

ram,  quam  ignorabat,  nec  ipfe,  de  ira  Dei,  c.  u . 


ttec  alius  quifquam  potuit  in- 


He 
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He  did  not  know  enough  to  eftablifh  true  religion  ; 
but  he  knew  enough  to  refute  the  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans, the  only  perfons  that  rofe  up  againft  St. 
Paul,  when  he  preached  at  Athens.  The  mere 
light  of  nature  might  fuffice  him  for  fubverting 
falfhood,  but  could  not  guide  him  to  the  difcovery 
of  the  truth.  We  here  difcern  the  weaknefs  of  hu- 
man reafon,  and  the  vain  efforts  that  it  makes 
alone,  to  raife  itfelf  up  to  the  exact  knowledge  of 
a  God  truly  *  hidden,  and  who  dwells  f  in  inac- 
ceflible  light.  What  progrefs  in  this  refpect  has 
this  proud  reafon  been  capable  of  making,  during 
above  four  ages,  in  the  beft  heads  of  Greece,  in 
the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Pagans  for  their  learning, 
and  the  chiefs  of  their  moft  famous  fchools  ?  There 
is  ||  nothing  fo  abfurd,  that  has  not  been  advanced 
by  fome  philofopher. 

And  farther.    Such  of  them  as  profeffed  an 
higher  degree  of  wifdom,  and  to  whom  God  had 
manifefted  his  unity,  did  they  not  keep  this  know- 
ledge a  fecret  through  an  ungrateful  and  abject  cow- 
ard ice  ?  Did  one  of  them  rife  up  againft  the  im- 
piety, which  had  fubftituted  mute  idols,  and  figures 
Scholas    not  °nly  of  men,  but  of  beafts  and  reptiles,  to  the 
habebant  true  and  living  God  ?  Did  one  of  them  refrain 
pnvatas,  &  from  going  to  the  temples,  though  he  did  notap- 
communia  Prove  m  his  nearc  tnc  fuperftitious  worfhip,  which 
S.  Augujl.  he  authorized   by  his  prefence   and  example  ? 
Socrates.  The  only  one,  whofe  religion  was  put  to  the  trial, 
did  he  not  treat  thofe,  who  accufed  him  of  not 
adoring  the  gods  worfhipped  by  the  Athenians,  as 
Xcnophonfalfe  accufers  ?  His  Apologift,  who  was  alfo  his 
difciple  and  friend,  does  he  defend  him  in  any 

*  Verily  thou  art  a  God that        |j    Nefcio   quomodo  nihil 

hideth  thy  jelf,  O  God  of  Ifrael  tarn  abfurde  dici  poteft,  quod 

the  Saviour,  lfai-  lxv.  15.  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo  Philo- 

f  Dwelling  in   the   light,  fophorum.    Cic.  Divin.  1.  2. 

ivhich  no  man  can  approach  n.  19. 
unto,  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 

2  other 
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Other  manner,  than  by  affirming,  that  he  always 

acknowledged  the  fame  divinities  as  the  people  ? 

And  is  not  Plato  himfelf  obliged  to  own,  that  this 

mean  prevaricator  ordered  an  impious  facrifice, 

even  when  certain  of  immediate  death  ?  A  fmall  Epift  Plat. 

extrad  from  one  of  Plato's  letters  fliews  us  how  ad  Dion. 

much  he  was  afraid  to  explain  himfelf  upon  the 

nature  and  unity  of  God,  and  in  confequence  how 

far  he  was  from  rendering  him  thanks,  from  con- 

felling  him  before  men,  and  from  expofing  himfelf 

to  the  leaft  danger  in  bearing  witnefs  of  him.  The 

fhameful  actions  attributed  to  the  falfe  gods  made 

him  blufh  :  but  he  contented  himfelf  with  faying,  Plat .  ie 

that  either  they  were  not  guilty  of  thofe  crimes,  RePub-M* 

or   were   not   gods    if   they    had  committed 

them  •,  without  daring  to  fay,  that  there  was  but 

one  God,  and  without  having  the  courage  to  rife 

up  againft  the  public  worlhip,  founded  upon  the 

very  crimes  he  confidered  with  horror. 

It  muft  be  faid,  to  the  fhame  of  Paganifm,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Gofpel,  that  a  child  amongft  us, 
with  the  leaft  inftruclion  in  the  catechifm,  is  more 
certain  and  more  knowing  in  refpect  to  every  thing 
neceffary  for  us  to  know  of  the  Divinity,  than  all 
the  philofophers  together. 

SECT.  III. 

Whether  the  Divinity  pre/ides  over  the  government  of 
the  world?  Whether  mankind  be  his  peculiar  care  ? 

THE  difpute  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
concerning  providence  was,  whether  the 
gods  prefided  in  the  government  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  whether  they  defcended  to  a 
particular  care  of  every  individual  of  mankind. 
Epicurqs  was  almoft  the  only  one  that  denied  this 
truth. 

"  It  is  afked,  faid  he,  in  what  manner  do  the  De  nat. 
"  gods  live,  and  how  do  they  employ  themfelves  ?  deor.  1.  *. 
Vol.  XIII.  C  "  Tfcir n-  5 '> 54- 
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"  Their  life  is  the  moft  happy,  and  the  moft  de- 
"  licious  imaginable.  A  god  does  nothing :  he 
"  difturbs  himfelf  with  no  kind  of  care  :  he  un- 
"  dertakes  nothing.  His  wifdom  and  virtue  form 
"  his  joy.  The  pleafures  he  taftes,  pleafures  that 
**  can  admit  of  no  encreafe,  he  is  fure  of  enjoying 
"  for  ever. 

"  This,"  continues  he,  addrefling  himfelf  to 
Balbus,  who  fuftained  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics, 
"  this  is  an  happy  god.    But  as  for  yours,  he  is 
"  overwhelmed  with  cares  and  labour.    For,  if 
Tbefiftm  "  you  believe,  that  this  god  is  the  world  itfelf, 
oftbeSto-"  turning  inceffantly  as  it  does  round  the  axis  of 
"  the  heavens,  and  that  too  with  furprizing  rapi- 
"  dity,  is  it  poflible  for  him  to  have  a  moment's 
"  reft  ?  Now,  without  reft,  there  is  no  felicity. 
Plato's     "  To  pretend  that  there  is  a  God  in  the  world  who 
fyftm.      "  governs  it,  who  prefides  over  the  courfe  of  the 
"  ftars,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  feafons,  who 
"  regulates  and  difpofes  all  things,  who  has  his 
"  eye  upon  the  land  and  fea,  who  makes  the  lives 
"  of  men  his  concern,  and  who  provides  for  their 
"  occafions  ;  all  this  is  certainly  giving  him  very 
"  fevere  and  laborious  employments.   Now  to  be 
"  happy,  according  to  us,  it  is  neceftary  to  polV 
"  fefs  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  to  be  entirely  at 
"  leifure.    *  Befides,  you  fet  an  eternal  mafter 
"  over  our  heads,  of  whom  we  are  to  be  day  and 
"  night  continually  in  dread.    For  how  is  it  pof- 
"  ble  not  to  fear  a  God,  who  forefees  all  things, 
"  whofe  thoughts  extend  to  all  things,  who  ob- 
"  ferves  all  things,  who  believes  all  things  relate 
"  to  him,  who  interferes  in  all  things,  and  who  is 
"  never  without  employment  ?"  The  great  maxim 

*  Itaque  impofuiftis  in  cer-     cogitantcm  8c  animadverten- 
vicibus  noftris  fempiternum  do-     tern,  &  omnia  ad  fe  pertinere 
minum,  quem  dies  &  nodes    putantem,  curiofum  &  plenum 
timeremus.    Quis  enim  non    negotii  deum  i 
tiineat  omnia  providentem,  & 

of 
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of  Epicurus  was  therefore,  f  That  an  happy  and 
immortal  being  had  neither  any  thing  to  do  himfelf,  nor 
occaftoned  employment  for  others.  ; 

So  impious  a  doftrine,  which  openly  denies 
providence,  deferved  an  Epicurus  for  its  advocate 
and  defender.  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that  what 
lie  fays  of  a  god  who  fees  and  knows  all  things, 
and  who  in  confequence  muft  punifti  whatever^  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  heaven,  is  the  iole  reaion 
which  to  this  day  induces  fome  perfons  to  believe, 
there  is  no  providence  that  watches  over  all  the 
a&ions  of  men,  or  rather  to  defire  it. 

"  It  is  not  without  reafon  that  this  doctrine  oc-  De  nat. 
«  cafioned  Epicurus  to  be  confidered  as  a  decla- deor.  1.  1. 
"  red  enemy  of  the  gods,  who  undermined  all  re-  n6  >' 
«  ligion,  and  who  by  his  reafonings,  as  Xerxes 
"  by  his  troops,  levelled  their  temples  and  altars. 
"  For,  after  all,  what  reafon,  fays  Cotta,  mould 
"  oblige  us  to  have  any  thoughts  of  the  gods,  as 
«  they°  have  none  of  us,  and  abfolutely  neither 

"  take  care  of,  nor  do,  any  thing.  To  be 

"  bound  to  exprefs  piety  for  them,  would  it  not 
«  be  neceflary  to  have  received  graces  from  them  ? 
«  For  wherein  is  a  perfon  obliged  to  thole  who 
«  have  done  nothing  for  him  >  Piety  is  a  juftice 
»  paid  by  man  to  the  gods.  Now  as  your  gods 
«  have  no  relation  to  us,  what  can  they  require 

"  from  us  ?"  r  , 

The  prayers  made  to  the  Divinity  in  diftrefs  and 
danger,  the  vows  made  to  him  for  the  attainment 
Of  certain  graces,  the  promifes  and  oaths  of  which 
he  is  taken  for  witnefs,  ufes  common  to  all  nati- 
ons and  pradtifed  in  all  times,  fliew  that  mankind 
had  always  Providence  in  their  thoughts.  1  o  con- 
Mt  only  our  own  reafon,  fuch  as  fin  has  left  it, 
that  is  to  fay,  our  pride  and  darknefs,  we  mould 

+  Quod  sternum  beatumque  til  auidquam,  nec  exhibere  *t- 
fit,  id  nec  habere  ipfum  nego-     teri.  I>e  nat.  dear.  L  i.  n.  4S- 

C  2  be 
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be  tempted  to  believe,  that  it  is  not  treating  the 
Divinity  with  fufficient  refped  to  make  him  de- 
fend thus  to  little  circumftances,  in  reprefenting 
to  him  all  our  wants  ;  to  ftipulate  conditions  with 
him,  if  he  vouchfafes  to  hear  them  ;  and  to  make 
him  intervene  in  our  tranfactions  and  engagements. 
God  has  thought  fit  by  thefe  different  methods  to 
preferve  in  the  minds  of  all  people  a  clear  idea  of 
his  Providence,  of  the  care  he  takes  of  all  man- 
kind in  particular,  of  the  fupreme  authority  that 
he  retains  over  all  the  events  of  their  lives,  of  his 
attention  in  examining  whether  they  have  faith- 
fully kept  their  promifes,  and  of  that  he  will  have 
in  punifhing  the  violation  of  them. 

And  indeed  we  fee  that  thefe  truths  have  always 
been  confidered  as  the  firmed  foundations  of  hu- 
man fociety.  *  Above  all,  fays  Cicero,  in  laying 
down  rules  for  a  wife  government,  we  ought  to  be 
fully  convinced,  that  the  gods  are  the  fupreme  lords 
and  rulers  of  all  things  ;  that  whatever  paj/es  in  the 
univerfe,  is  diretled  by  their  will  and  power :  that 
they^  delight  in  doing  good  to  mankind  ;  that  they  at- 
tentively examine  what  every  one  ts.  what  he  thinks, 
how  he  alls,  and  with  what  piety,  and  what  fenti- 
ments,  he  praclifes  the  duties  of  religion  :  and  laftly, 
that  they  make  a  great  difference  between  the  good  and 
the  wicked. 

t  Tnis  paflage  mews  us,  that  the  Pagans  not 
only  attributed  the  univerfal  government  of  the 
world  to  the  Divinity,  but  were  convinced,  that 
he  defcended  to  the  moft  minute  particulars,  and 

;  *  Sit  1'gitur  hoc  Jam  a  prin-  te,  qua  pietate  religiones  colat, 

cipio  perfuafum  civibus,  domi-  intueri    piorumque  &  impio- 

nos  efle  omnium  rcrum  ac  mo-  rum  habere  rationem.  De  Lev. 

deratores  deos ;  eaque  qua;  ge-  /.  2.  n.  \  5. 
rantur,  coram  geri  judicio  ac        f  Nec  vero  univerfo  generi 

numine :  cofdemque  optime  de  hominum  foliim,   fed  etiam 

genere  hominum  mereri ;  &,  fingulis  a   diis  immortalibus 

quahs  quifque  fit,  quid  agar,  confuli  &  provideri  folet  Dt 

«T"id  in  fc-adnuttat,  qua  men-  nut.  deer.  I,  2.  n.  163. 

that 
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that  not  any  of  mankind,  not  an  action,  or  even 
a  thought,  efcaped  his  attention  and  knowledge. 

The  Epicureans  could  not  fupport  the  idea  of 
a  God  fo  near,  fo  attentive  to  them,  and  of  fuch 
piercing  fight.  He  is  fupremely  happy,  faid  they, 
and  confequently  enjoys  infinite  tranquillity.  ^  He 
is  void  of  anger  and  paffion.  Every  thing  is  in- 
different to  him,  except  repofe.  This  is  what  per- 
fons  abandoned  to  their  pleafures  are  Hill  fond  of 
perfuading  themfelves,  in  order  to  avoid  the  im- 
portunate reproaches  of  confcience.  They  are 
willing  to  allow  in  God  a  general  care  of  his 
creatures,  and  a  goodnefs  like  that  of  princes,  who 
govern  their  dominions  with  wifdom,  but  who  do 
not  enter  into  particulars,  nor  defcend  to  love  their 
fubjedts,  and  diftinguifh  any  of  them  by  their  pe- 
culiar regard. 

David  did  not  think  in  this  manwer.  The  Lord  pf  xxxiii. 
looketh  from  heaven:  he  beholdeth  all  the  fins  of men. v-  i3>  *4- 
From  the  place  of  his  habitation,  he  looketh  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  He  fajhioneth  their 
hearts  alike  :  he  confidereth  all  their  works.  In  be-  Mr.  Du 
holding  all  mankind  from  heaven,  he  does  not  ex- Guet' 
amine  them  with  a  general  and  confufed  view. 
Every  individual  is  as  prefent  to  him,  as  if  he 
were  attentive  to  no  other  object.  He  does  not  fee 
him  as  from  a  great  diftance,  but  as  immediately 
before  his  eyes.  He  does  not  confider  only  his  out- 
fide,  but  penetrates  into  whatever  is  moft  fecret  and 
retired  within  him.  He  does  not  only  interrogate 
his  heart,  but  dwells  in  it,  and  is  more  prefent 
and  intimate  there,  than  the  heart  itfelf.  In  the 
infinite  multitude  of  men,  that  have  been  and  now 
are,  nothing  efcapes  either  his  fight  or  his  remem- 
brance. This  knowledge  and  attention,  which  are  as 
incomprehenfible  as  his  being,  are  natural  effects 
of  his  being  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  all  the  reft.  Who  fajhioneth  their 

hearts i  who  confidereth  all  their  works. 

C  3  A  R  T  I- 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  formation  cf  the  world. 

I Shall  not  tire  the  reader  a  fecond  time  with  a 
particular  account  in  this  place  of  the  various 
fyftems  of  the  antient  philofophers  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  world,  which  vary  infinitely,  and 
are  fome  more  abfurd  than  others.  I  mail  fcarce 
fpeak  of  any  of  them,  except  thofe  of  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  whofe  fyftems  upon  this  fubject 
are  mod  known  and  celebrated.  It  is  not  my  de- 
fign  to  enter  very  deeply  into  them,  but  to  give 
only  a  general  idea  of  them. 

SECT.  I. 

Sjjiem  of  the  Stoics  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  world. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Stoics,  the  intelligent 
part  of  nature  only  fet  the  material  and  non- 
intelligent  part  of  it  in  motion,  which  as  well  as 
itfelf  had  exifted  from  all  eternity.    This  appears 
very  clearly  from  one  pafiage  of  Cicero,  not  to 
mention  abundance  more.    To  obviate  and  re- 
move the  objections,  that  might  be  made  againft 
Providence,  in  refped:  to  fcveral  things  either  ufe- 
lefs  or  pernicious,  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
the  Stoics  replied :  *  Nature  has  made  the  befi  ufe 
Jhe  could  of  the  elements  that  exifted.    Could  the  pre- 
exiftence  of  matter  be  more  exprefsly  implied  ? 
Arift.      Ariftotle,  and  many  other  philofophers,  were  alfo 
Phytic,    of  the  fame  opinion,    -f  What  the  Stoics  called 
*>•       the  foul  of  the  world,  was  that  Intelligence,  that 
Reafon,  which  they  believed  djffufed  throughout 

*  Ex  iis  naturis  qua?  eranr,  -f-  In  natura  fentiente  ratio 
quod  effici  potuit  optimum,  perfecla  inert,  quam  vim  ani- 
effeclum  eft.  De  nflt.  dear.  mum  dicunt  effe  mundi.  Acad. 
1.  2.  n.  86.  Qucejl.  Li.  n.  ?8?  zg- 

nature. 
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nature.  And  what  was  this  intelligent,  fenfitive, 
rational  principle  ?  Why,  nothing  but  the  /Ethe- 
rial  fire,  which  penetrates  all  bodies :  or  rather  no- 
thing but  mechanic  laws,  which  they  afcribed  prin- 
cipally to  the  celeftial  fire,  and  according  to  which 
every  thing  was  formed,  and  every  thing  acted  ne- 
ceffarily. 

Accordingly  Jj  Zeno  defined  nature,  a  fire  of 
fubtle  art,  which  proceeded  methodically  to  generation. 
For  he  believed  the  action  of  creating  and  genera- 
ting peculiar  to  art. 

Cicero  ufes  the  term  create  in  this  place,  which 
might  give  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  knew  and  ad- 
mitted the  action  of  producing  out  of  nothing, 
which  is  creation  in  the  ftrict  fenfe  of  the  term. 
*  But  he  ufes  the  fame  word  in  many  other  places 
to  exprefs  a  fimple  production  ;  and  none  of  his 
works  give  the  leaft  room  to  believe,  that  he  had 
fo  fingular  a  notion,  as  that  of  creation  properly  fo 
called.  As  much  may  be  faid  of  all  the  antients  Ub.  2  de 
who  have  treated  the  Phyfics,  as  Cicero  exprefsly  Dlvum- 
fhews :  Erit  aliquid  quod  ex  mhilo  oriatur,  ant  in  ni\ 
hilum  fubito  occidat  ?  Quis  hoc  Phyficus  dixit  unquam  ? 
It  was  a  received  principle  with  all  the  philofo- 
phers,  that  matter  neither  could  be  produced  from, 
nor  reduced  to,  nothing  : 

De  mhilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  pojfe  reverti. 

Perf.  Sat.  3. 

J|  Zeno  ita  naturam  definit,  creat  imitatores  &  narratores 
uteam  dicat  ignem  ejfe  artifici-  facetos.  z.de  Orat.  n.  219. 
ofutn  ad  gignendum  progredien-  Omnium  i  erum  quas  &  creat 
tern  via.  Cenfet  enim  artis  natura  &  tuetur,  fummum  bo- 
maxime  proprium  efle  creare  num  eft  in  corpore.  DeFinib. 
&  gignere.  De  nat.deor.  1.  2.  L  5.  n.  38. 
n<  ^#  Quae  in  terris  gignuntur, 

*  Natura  fingit  homines  &     omnia  ad  ufum  hominum  ere* 

antur.    Offic.  1.  I.  n.  22. 
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Epicurus  in  exprefs  terms  denies  this  power  to 
the  Divinity  : 

Nullam  rem  enihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam . 

^Mt^l'u  La6hntius  haspreferved  a  fragment  of  Cicero's 
n^i .  .  2.  books  Be  natura  Beorum,  which  cannot  be  applied 
with  certainty  to  the  fyftem  of  the  Stoics ;  becaufe, 
as  it  is  detached,  it  does  not  entirely  appear  of 
which  fed  of  philofophers  it  is  to  be  underftood. 
However  it  feems  very  proper  to  explain  what  they 
thought  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world.  I 
ihall  infert  it  here  at  length.  *  is  not  probable, 
iays  the  fpeaker,  that  matter,  from  which  all  things 
derived  their  origin,  was  it/elf  formed  by  the  divine 
Providence;  but  rather,  that  it  has,  and  always  had 
an  intrinfic  and  natural  force,  which  renders  all  its 
modifications  poffible  to  it.  As  a  workman  there- 
fore, when  he  works  upon  a  building,  does  not  pro- 
duce the  matter  for  it  himfelf,  but  ufes  that  he  finds 
ready  made  ;  and  as  he  who  forms  a  figure  of  wax, 
finds  the  wax  produced  to  his  hand :  fo  the  divine 
Providence  muft  have  had  a  matter,  not  that  it  had 
produced  itfelf,  but  which  it  found  in  a  manner  at 
hand,  and  prepared  for  its  defigns.  That  if  God  did 
not  produce  the  flrft  matter,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  he 
produced  either  earth,  air,  fire,  or  water. 

The  comparifon  of  the  architect  and  the  ftatuary 
is  entirely  proper  for  explaining  the  fyftem  of  the 
Stoics.  Their  god,  (whom  Cicero  calls  the  divine 
Providence  in  this  place)  and  which  is  only  the 
Mther,  as  we  have  obferved,  did  not  create,  that 

*  Non  eft  probabile,  earn  parata,  ficlorque  item  cera  :  fic 
matemrn  rerum,  unde  orta  iiti  providentiae  divina;  mate- 
hint  omnia,  efie  divina  provi-  riam  pra?fto  efle  oportuit,  non 
oemi?  effeftam  ;  fed  habere  &  quam  ipfe  facerer,  fed  quam 
Jiabuifle  vim  &  naturam  fliam.  haberet  paratam.   Quod  fi  non 

c  'g'tur  faber>  cum  quid  asdi-  eft  a  Deo  materia  facia,  ne  ter- 

ftcaturus  eft,  non  ipfe  ftcit  ma-  ra  quidcm,  &  aqua,  &  aer,  & 

{enam,  fed  ea  utitur  qua  fit  ignis  a  Deo  faftus  eft. 

is. 
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is,  produce  the  matter  of  which  the  world  is  form- 
ed out  of  nothing  but  he  modified  it,  and,  in 
difpofmg  the  parts  of  matter  before  in  confufion, 
he  made  earth,  air,  water,  and  that  grofs  fire 
which  we  know  :  that  is  to  fay,  he  gave  them  the 
form  and  difpofition  in  which  we  fee  them. 

The  *  workman,  fays  Lactantius  in  the  pafiage 
I  have  juft  cited,  cannot  build  without  wood,  be- 
caufe  he  is  not  capable  of  producing  it  of  himfelf ; 
and  of  that  he  is  incapable  as  he  is  man,  that  is  to 
fay,  weaknefs  itfelf.  But  God  produces  all  that 
he  pleafes  out  of  nothing,  becaufe  he  is  God,  that 
is  to  fay,  power  itfelf  that  knows  neither  meafure 
nor  bounds.  For  if  he  is  not  omnipotent,  he  is 
not  God, 


SECT.  II. 

Syfiem  of  the  Epicureans  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  world. 

IN  the  fyftem  of  the  Epicureans  (and  the  Stoics  Pht. de 
were  of  the  fame  opinion  in  this  point )  thefe  pkcit. 
two  words,  World  and  Univerfe,  had  a  different  ^hlJ°r-L 
fignification.    By  the  World  they  underftood  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  they  contained  ;  and 
by  the  Univerfe,  not  only  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
with  all  they  contain,  but  alfo  the  infinite  void, 
which  they  fuppofed  beyond  the  world.    For  they 
believed  the  world  full  and  limited,  (or  a  limited 
-plenum  : )  but  they  fuppofed  it  furrounded  on  all 
fides  with  an  infinite,  and  abfolutely  void,  fpace. 


*  Faber  fine  ligno  nihil  <&- 
dificabit,  quia  lignum  ipfum 
facerc  non  poteft :  non  pofie 
autem,  imbecillitatis  eft  hu- 
manse.  Deus  vero  facit  fibi 
jpfe  materiam,  quia  poteft  ; 
pofle  enim,  Dei  eft :  nam,  fi 
non  poteft,  Deus  non  eft.  Ho- 
mo facit  ex  eo  quod  eft,  quia 


permortalitatem  imbecilliseft; 
per  imbeciliitatem,  dcfinitas  ac 
modicae  poteftatis.  Deus  autem 
facit  ex  eo  quod  non  eft,  quia 
per  ceternitatem  fortis  eft,  per 
fortitudinem  poteftatis  im- 
menfae,  quae  fine  ac  modo  ca- 
ret ficut  vita  fadioris.  Laflant. 
ibid,  c  10. 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly  *  they  divided  all  nature,  the  whole 
univerie,  into  two  parts  :  bodies  and  Jpace,  or 

•void. 

Omnis  ut  eft  igitur  per  fe  Natura  duabus 
Confijlit  rebus,  qua;  Corpora  funt  &  Inane. 

Lucret.  h  i. 

This  diftinction  is  neceflary  for  underftanding 
the  fyftem  of  the  Epicureans.  For  they  fuppofed, 
as  a  certain  principle,  that  without  the  Vacuum, 
there  could  not  have  been  any  motion  or  even  pro- 
duction in  the  world. 

i$W,  ft  non  effet  Inane, 
Non  tarn  follicito  motu  privata  carerent, 
Quam  genita  omnino  nulla  rationefuijffent  : 
Undique  materies  quoniam  ftipatafuijfet.  Ib.  1. 1 . 

According  to  the  Epicureans,  the  fortuitous 
concourfe  of  atoms  formed  the  world. 

Atom  is  a  Greek  word,  which  fignifies  indivifible. 
It  -is  a  corpufcle  of  every  kind  of  figure,  from  num- 
bers of  which  all  other  bodies  are  formed.  Atoms 
are  not  the  objects  of  the  fenfes  through  their  ex- 
treme fmallnefs,  which  makes  them  imperceptible. 

Mofchus  the  Phoenician,  Leucippus,  -f  and  De- 
mocritus,  were  the  firft  philofophers,  who  ad- 
vanced the  doctrine  of  atoms.  They  fuppofe  that 
of  thefe  little  corpufcles,  fome  are  fmooth,  fome 
rough,  fome  round,  fome  angular,  and  others 
curve,  and  in  a  manner  hooked  •,  and  that  heaven 
and  earth  were  formed  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe 
of  thefe  atoms. 

*  Sunt  qui  omnia  Naturae  corpufcula  quaedam  laevia,  alia 

nomine  appelant,  ut  Epicu-  afpera,  rotunda  alia,  partim  au- 

ius,  qui  ita  dividit:   Omnia,  tern  angulata,  curvata  quaedam 

quae  fecundum  Naturam,  effe  &  quafi  adunca :  ex  his  effec- 

Corpora  &  Inane.   z.  De  nat.  turn  effe  ccelum  atque  terram, 

deor.n.Sz.  nulla  cogente  natura,  fed  con - 

f  Ilk  flagitia  Demoeriti,  fi-  eurfu  quodam   foituito.  De 

ve  etiam  ante  Leucippi,  effe  mat,  deor.  1.  I.  n  66. 

z  But 
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But  Epicurus  particularly  infifted  upon  this  doc- 
trine, which  he  placed  in  honour,  *  introducing 
however  fome  alterations  in  it,  by  which  Cicero 
affirms,  that  he  only  fpoiled  the  doctrine  of  De- 
mocritus, inftead  of  correcting  and  improving  it. 

Democritus  places  atoms  in  an  infinite  fpace,  De  Finib. 
without  either  middle  or  extremities.    There,  ml  z.n.  17 
motion  from  all  eternity,  they  unite  and  adhere  to""""18- 
each  other,  and  by  fuch  meeting  and  concourfe, 
form  the  world  as  we  fee  it.    Cicero  cannot  bear 
that  a  philofopher,  in  explaining  the  formation  of 
the  world,  mould  fpeak  only  of  the  Material, 
without  faying  a  word  of  the  Efficient  caufe.  And 
indeed,  what  an  abfurdity  is  it  to  fuppofe,  that 
certain  folid  and  indivifible  bodies  move  of  them- 
felves  from  all  eternity  by  their  natural  weight ! 
This  Democritus  holds  as  well  as  Epicurus :  for  the 
latter  alfo  gave  his  atoms  a  natural  and  intrinfic 
activity,  which  fufficed  to  put  them  in  motion  : 
but  he  differed  from  the  former  in  other  points. 

"  Epicurus  pretends  indeed,  that  atoms  tend  of  It  n  l8 
<<  themfelves  directly  downwards,  which  motion  _2o. 
««  he  fays  is  that  of  all  bodies.  Afterwards  coming 
«  to  reflect,  that,  if  all  atoms  tended  continually 
i<  downwards  in  a  direct  line,  and  by  a  perpendi- 
«  cular  motion,  it  would  never  be  poflible  for 
"  one  of  them  to  touch  another,  he  fubtilly  ima- 
"  gined  a  declination  or  obliquity  in  their  motion, 
"  by  the  means  of  which  the  atoms  ftriking  againft 
'«  each  other,  blend  and  hook  themfelves  together, 
«(  and  form  the  world,  with  all  the  parts  that 
"  compofe  it.  Thus,  by  a  mere  fiction,  he  gives 
"  them  at  the  fame  time,  a  flight  declination  or 
«  obliquity  of  motion,  without  alledging  any  caufe 
"  for  it,  which  is  fhameful  to  a  natural  philofo- 
«*  pher  j  and  deprives  them  alfo  without  any  caufe 

*  Democrito  adjicit,  per-     dem  depravare  videatur.  J>e 
pauca  mutans,  fed  ita  ut  ea,     Finib.  1.  I.  n.  17. 
quae  corrigere  vult,  mihi  qui- 
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"  of  the  direct  motion  downwards,  which  he  had 
"  advanced  as  the  law  or  tendency  of  all  bodies. 
"  However,  with  all  the  fuppofitions  he  invents, 
**  he  does  not  effect  what  he  pretends.  For  if  all 
"  atoms  have  an  equal  declination  or  obliquity  of 
"  motion,  they  will  never  adhere  to  each  other. 
"  And  if  fome  have  it,  and  not  others,  to  give 
M  thefe  a  direct,  and  thofe  an  oblique,  motion,  is 
*'  giving  them  different  employments  upon  truft 
"  and  at  a  venture.  With  all  this,  it  would  not 
"  ceafe  to  be  impoffible  for  fuch  a  fortuitous  clam 
"  or  concourfe  of  atoms  ever  to  produce  the  order 
"  and  beauty  of  the  univerfe. 
Be  nat.  "  ^  tne  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  fays  Ci- 
deor.  1.  2.  "  cero  elfewhere,  is  capable  of  forming  the  world, 
n.  94.  «  why  will  it  not  as  well  form  a  portico,  a  temple, 
"  an  houfe,  or  a  city  ;  works  of  much  lefs  difficul- 
ty ty  ?  *  To  reafon  in  fo  abfurd  a  manner,  one 
"  would  think,  that  thefe  philofophers  had  never 
"  once  looked  up  towards  the  heavens,  nor  beheld 
"  all  their  wondrous  and  various  beauties." 

The  doctrine  of  void  had  induced  Epicurus,  as 
well  as  fome  other  philofophers,  to  fuppofe  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds,  formed,  as  well  as  this  we  inhabit, 
by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms. 

Quare  etiam  atque  etiam  tales  fateare  necejfe  eft 

EJfe  alios  alibi  congrejfus  material, 

£>ualis  hie  eft,  avido  complexu  quern  tenet  cether. 

Lucret.  1.  2. 

Gaflendi  confiders  this  opinion  as  contrary  not  only 
to  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  mention  no  plurality 
of  worlds,  and  feem  to  fuppofe  only  one,  but  alfo 
to  that  of  the  greateft  philofophers,  as  Thales,  Py- 
thagoras, Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Ari- 
ftotle,  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  many  others.  He  owns 

*  Ccrtc  ita  temere  de  mun-  coeli  ornatum,  qui  locus  eft 
do  effutiunt,  ut  mihi  quidem  proximus,  fufpexifle  videantur. 
nunquam  hunt-  adndrabilem 

however 
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however  it  cannot  be  demonftrated,  that  there  are 
not  other  worlds  befides  this,  becaufe  it  is  in  the 
power  of  God  to  create  as  many  as  he  pleafes  :  but 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  reafon,  to  affirm  ac- 
tually that  there  are  more,  becaufe  God  has  not  re- 
vealed that  to  us. 

sect.  fir. 

Plato's  fine  thought  of  the  formation  of  the  world. 

Do  not  undertake  to  examine  what  Plato's  o- 
«*  pinions  were  concerning  the  formation  of  the 
world,  which  would  require  infinite  difcuflion.  He 
fometimes  calls  matter  eternal ;  by  which  he  does 
not  underftand  that  it  fubfifted  vifibly  from  all  eter- 
nity, but  that  it  fubfifted  intellectually  in  the  eter- 
nal idea  of  God.  This  is  what  he  means,  when 
he  fays,  the  *  Exemplar  or  Model  of  the  world  is  pjat  j 
from  all  eternity.  T1W0. 

Some  lines  before  he  has  the  thought  of  which  IP 
fpeak'in  this  place  :  f  God  confidering  his  work,  and  Ibld'p  37* 
finding  it  perfectly  conformable  to  his  idea  and  original, 
rejoiced  and  in  fome  meafure  applauded  himfelf 

What  Plato  fays  here,  that  God  formed  the 
world  according  to  the  exemplar  he  had  conceived 
of  it  in  himfelf,  is  very  remarkable.  As  a  fkil- 
ful  workman  has  the  whole  difpofition  and  form  of 
his  work  in  his  head  before  he  begins  it,  and 
works  according  to  thofe  ideas,  fo  that  what  he  exe- 
cutes, may  be  faid  to  be  only  a  copy  of  the  original 
he  has  before  imagined,  every  work  that  fubfifts, 
being  pure  imitation  ;  in  like  manner  God,  in  cre- 
ating the  world,  only  executed  the  Idea  he  had 
conceived  of  it  from  all  eternity.  For  the  world ? 
and  all  that  it  contains,  exifted  intellectually  in 
God,  before  it  exifted  really  in  nature.    Thefe  are 

tri      f/jct^ov  ofjuoiov  TTphi  to  rrct- 

Plato's 


*  To    TTCCfCihiyfbot,  TTMTM,  1 1- 

f  'Hy<i&»  re,  tjfyxvStis, 
2 
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Plato's  ideas,  which  he  might  very  poffibly  have 
extracted  from  the  *  Scriptures,  where  we  find  that 
God  gives  Mofes  models  of  all  the  works,  it  is  his 
will  that  prophet  mould  execute.  What  is  faid  in 
Genefis  of  God's  firft  approbation  of  his  works  as 
they  came  from  his  hands,  and  afterwards  of  them 
all  in  general,  when  he  had  finimed  them,  might 
more  immediately  have  fupplied  Plato  with  that 
fublime  idea  of  the  eternal  exemplars  upon  which 
the  world  was  formed.  For  thefe  words,  And  God 
Gcn*1,31,  faw  every  thing  that  he  had  made :  and  behold  it  was 
Mr.  du  very  g00d^  fignify,  as  the  new  interpreter  of  Genefis 
Guet-  obferves,  "  That  God  confidering  all  his  works  at 
"  one  view,  and  comparing  them  with  each  other, 
"  and  with  the  eternal  model  of  which  they  are 
"  the  expreflion,  found  their  beauty  and  perfection 
"  moft  excellent." 

In  the  little  I  have  now  faid  of  Plato's  opi- 
nions concerning  the  formation  of  the  world,  may 
be  feen  how  much  he  rofe  upon  the  phyfical  prin- 
ciples, which  he  might  before  have  taken  from 
Heraclitus. 

The  defign  of  God,  in  fetting  before  our  eyes 
the  infinite  wonders  of  the  world,  was  to  make  us 
difcern,  in  the  motion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  concert 
between  them,  Him  who  has  created,  and  who 
governs  them.  He  has  every  where  placed  foot- 
fteps  of  himfelf.  He  has  concealed  and  veiled 
himfelf  under  the  objects  of  nature  ;  but  thofe  ob- 
jects are  fo  beautiful  and  grand,  that  they  reveal 
the  wifdom  which  formed,  and  directs  them  in  a 
thoufand  different  manners.  How  therefore  could 
it  poffibly  happen,  that  men  confidered  as  the  fole 
Sages  of  the  earth,  mould  be  fo  blind  and  ftupid  as 
to  attribute  fuch  wonderful  effects  to  chance,  deftiny, 
matter,  and  the  fimple  combination  of  the  laws  of 


•  Some  have  believed,  that  be  bad  feen  them  during  his  travels, 

motion, 
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motion,  without  God's  having  any  other  part  in 
them,  than  to  obey  thofe  laws  ?  What  is  the  wit 
of  man  abandoned  to  its  own  darknefs  ?  The  firft 
words  in  the  moft  ancient  book  in  the  world  re- 
veal to  us  this  great  truth :  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Thefe  few  words 
fix  plainly,  by  the  authority  of  Revelation,  all  the 
doubts,  and  difpel  all  the  difficulties,  which  fo  long 
perplexed  the  philofophers  upon  one  of  the  moft 
effential  points  of  religion.  They  were  not  ca- 
pable of  knowing  it  perhaps  with  entire  certainty 
by  the  fole  light  of  reafon,  but  they  at  leaft  might, 
and  ought  to  have  had  fome  idea  of  it.  For  ei- 
ther God  muft  neceflarily  have  created  the  hea- 
vens, the  earth,  and  mankind  or  they  muft  have 
been  eternal,  which  is  far  more  inconceivable. 
Can  a  rational  and  unprejudiced  mind  ever  be  con- 
vinced in  earned,  that  Matter,  brute  and  void  of 
intelligence  in  itfelf,  could  form  Beings  that  wear 
the  ftamp  of  Perfed  Wifdom.  The  Faith  fhortens 
the  way  very  much,  and  fpares  us  abundance  of 
pains.  There  are  fubje&s,  in  which  reafon,  un- 
aided by  that  light,  can  make  no  progrefs  with 
any  certainty. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  foul. 

HP  H  ERE  is  hardly  any  queftion,  about  which 
A    the  philofophers  are  more  divided,  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  foul  ;  and  there 
is  hardly  one,  which  mews  more  fenfibly,  of  what 
human  weaknefs  is  capable,  when  guided  folely  by 
its  own  lights.    They  difpute  much  with  each  cic  Tufc 
other  about  what  the  foul  is,  where  it  refides,  from  Quaft.1.1! 
whence  it  derives  its  origin,  and  what  becomes  of n-  18,  22. 
it  after  death.    Some  believe  the  heart  itfelf  to  be 
the  foul.    Empedocles  fays,  it  is  the  blood  which 
is  mingled  in  the  heart :  and  others  that  it  is  a 

certain 
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certain  part  of  the  brain.  Many  affirm,  that  nei- 
ther the  heart,  nor  the  brain,  are  the  foul  itfelf, 
but  only  the  feat  of  the  foul ;  and  that  it  is  a 
breath,  or  elfe  a  fire.  This  laft  is  the  opinion  of 
Zeno  the  Stoic.  Ariftoxenus  the  mufician,  who 
was  alfo  a  philofopher,  makes  it  confift  in  a  certain 
harmony  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body :  Xe- 
nocratcs  places  it  in  numbers,  as  Pythagoras  had 
thought  before  him.  Plato  diftinguifhes  three 
parts  in  the  foul.  He  places  the  principal,  which 
is  reafon,  in  the  head :  and  makes  the  two  others* 
choler  and  cupidity,  refide,  the  firft  in  the  breaft, 
and  the  other  under  the  heart.  Ariftotle  perceiv- 
ing that  not  one  of  the  four  principles,  of  which, 
according  to  him,  all  things  are  made,  was  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  properties  of  the  foul,  as  thinking, 
knowing,  loving,  hating,  &c.  *  fuppofes  a  fifth, 
to  which  he  gives  no  name  y  calling  the  foul  by  a 
new  term,  that,  according  to  Cicero,  fignifies  a 
continued  and  uninterrupted  motion,  but  a  term  in 
effect,  of  which  the  moft  learned  neither  under- 
ftand  nor  can  explain  the  force. 

This  is  the  enumeration  Cicero  gives  us  of  the 
various  opinions  of  the  philofophers  concerning  die 
nature  of  the  foul.  For  as  to  that  of  Democritus, 
who  makes  it  confift  of  atoms,  he  does  not  think 
it  worth  repeating.  He  concludes  this  detail  with 
thefe  words,  which  feem  to  exprefs  a  great  indif- 
ference for  fo  important  a  fubject :  *f  Which  of  all 
thefe  opinions  is  true,  fome  god  may  know  ;  we  con- 
tent ourfehes  with  enquiring  which  is  the  mofi  proba- 
ble. The  fyftem  of  the  Academy,  which  he  efpou- 
fed,  was,  that  the  falfe  is  univerfally  mingled  in 
fuch  a  manner  with  the  true,  and  refembles  it  fo 

*  Quintum  genus  adhibet,     rennem.    Cic.  ibid. 
vacans  nomine ;  &  fie  ipfum        +  Harum  fententiarum  quae 
animumfWE^tiavappellat  no-     vera  fit,  deus  aliquis  viderif. 
vo  nomine,   quafi   quandam     quae    verifimillima,  magna 
qontinuatam  motionem,  &  pe-    quseftio  eft, 

much, 
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much,  that  there  is  no  certain  mark  to  diftinguifh. 
them  from  each  other. 

Accordingly  Cicero,  in  the  places  where  he  men- 
tions the  immortality  of  the  foul,  fpeaks  of  it  almoft 
always  with  doubt,  and  as  one  who  fuppofes  the 
fyftems  for  and  againft  it  equally  poflible  and  ra- 
tional. And  would  to  God  that  only  the  ancient 
philofophers  were  to  be  reproached  with  this  way 
of  thinking!  It  certainly  argues  a  deplorable  blind- 
nefs  in  them,  and  a  renunciation  of  all  light  and 
reafon.  But  this  doubt,  when  voluntary  and  con- 
firmed, is  abfolutely  monftrous  and  inconceivable 
in  a  Chriftian.  "  The  immortality  of  the  foul* 
"  fays  M.  Pafcal  in  his  Thoughts,  is  a  thing  of  chaP-  *r 
"  fuch  importance  to  us,  and  concerns  us  fo  high* 
"  ly,  that  one  muft  have  loft  all  reafon  to  be  in- 
"  different  about  it.  All  our  actions  and  thoughts 
"  muft  have  fo  different  a  bent  according  to  our 
"  belief  that  there  are  or  are  not  eternal  good 
*'  things  to  be  hoped,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  take 
««  any  ftep  with  fenfe  and  judgment,  without  re- 
"  gulating  it  with  a  view  to  this  point,  which 
"  ought  to  be  our  final  object."  Is  there  any 
ftupidity,  I  could  almoft  fay  brutality,  like  that 
of  daring  to  rifque  an  eternity  of  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery,  upon  a  mere  doubt  ? 

Many  of  the  philofophers,  of  whom  I  have  been 
fpeaking,  admitted  only  bodies,  and  no  pure  fpi- 
rits  diftinct  from  matter  ;  even  the  Stoics,  whole 
moral  doctrine  in  other  refpects  included  fuch  fine 
principles,  were  of  this  number.  *  They  did  not 
believe,  that  the  foul  was  abfolutely  immortal,  but 
only  made  it  live  a  great  while,  like  crows,  fays 
Cicero.  Voffius,  in  his  treatife  upon  idolatry,  be-  Lib.  1. 
lieves,  that  by  that  great  while,  they  underftoodc-  10. 

*  Stoici  ufuram  nobis  largt-     Temper  negant.    Tufc.  £W/?. 
untur,   tanquam   cornicibus  :     I.  i.n.  77. 
diu  manfuros  aiunt  animos, 
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the  whole  duration  of  the  world,  till  the  general 
De  nat.   conflagration.   For  according  to  the  Stoics,  by  an 
deor.  1.  2.  ultimate  revolution,  the  whole  world  was  to  be- 
n'  II8'   come  only  fire.    Particular  fouls  were  then,  with 
all  the  reft,  t»  be  refolved  into,  and  blended  with 
the  universal  foul,  their  firft  principle.    Till  then 
they  were  to  inhabit  in  the  upper  region,  where 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  philofophize 
at  their  eafe,  fupremely  happy  in  the  clear  vifion 
of  the  univerfe. 
Tufc.         Cicero  defcribes  this  philofophical  beatitude  with 
Quaeft.l.i.a  kind  of  enthufiafm.    "  Certainly,  fays  he,  we 
n-44»45-tt  fhall  be  happy,  when,  with  our  bodies,  we 
44  fhall  have  thrown  off  all  pafiion  and  difquiet. 
44  What  now  conftitutes  our  joy,  when  free  from 
"  all  care  we  apply  ourfelves  ardently  to  fome  ob- 
44  ject  that  engages  and  delights  us,  we  fhall  then 
44  do  with  far  greater  liberty  ;  abandoning  our- 
44  felves  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  all  things, 
44  which  it  will  be  given  us  to  know  perfectly. 
4 4  The  fituation  itfelf  of  the  places  to  which  we 
44  fhtall  have  attained,  in  facilitating  to  us  the  view 
44  of  celefbial  objects,  and  in  kindling  in  us  the 
44  defire  of  penetrating  their  beauties,  will  enable 
44  us  fully  to  fatisfy  the  infatiable  ardour  natural  to 

44  us  for  knowing  truth.  f  And  it  will  difco- 

44  ver  itfelf  more  or  lefs  to  us,  in  proportion  as 
44  we  fhall  have  been  more  or  lefs  follicitous  to 
44  nourifh  ourfelves  with  it  during  our  abode  upon 

44  earth.  What  a  fight  will  it  be,  when  we 

44  fhall  be  able  at  one  view  to  behold  the  whole 
44  earth,  its  fituation,  figure,  limits,  and  all  its 
4 4  regions,  whether  inhabited,  or  defert  and  void 
*c  through  excefs  of  heat  and  cold  !" 

f  Praecipue  vero  fiuentur    eranr.  caliginc,  tamen  acie  mcn- 
ea,  qui  turn  etiam,  cum  has    tis  difpiccre  cupiebant. 
terra*    incolentes  circumfufi 
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Behold  here  then  the  extent  of  philofophic  bea- 
titude !  What  blindnefs  and  mifery !  We  fee  how- 
ever through  this  darknefs,  an  admirable  and  very 
inftructive  principle  :  That  in  the  other  life*  Truth 
will  reveal  itfelf  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  have 
fought  after  and  loved  it  in  this. 

The  philofophers,  who  admit  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  give  it  a  more  noble  employment  af* 
ter  death.  I  do  not  examine  whether  Ariftotle  is 
to  be  ranked  in  that  number.  That  qudtion  has 
exercifed  and  divided  the  Learned,  and  is  not  for4 
his  honour,  from  only  continuing  dubious.  As  to 
Plato,  we  fee  in  all  his  works,  that,  as  well  as 
Socrates  his  mafter,  and  Pythagoras  who  preceded 
them,  he  believed  the  foul  to  be  immortal.  Cice- 
ro, after  having  repeated  many  of  his  proofs,  adds, 
that  Plato  [|  feems  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  others  of 
this  truth,  but  to  be  fully  convinced  of  it  him felf. 

Plato,  treading  in  the  fteps  of  Socrates,  opens 
*  two  ways  for  fouls  after  death :  one  of  thefe 
leads  fuch  as  have  fullied  themfelves  with  crimes 
and  violence  upon  earth  to  the  place  of  torments  5 
and  by  the  other  afcend  to  the  auguft  affembiy  of 
the  gods,  the  pure  and  innocent  fouls,  that,  during 
their  abode  in  bodies,  have  had  as  Lttle  commerce  as 
poffible  with  them,  and  have  induftrioufly  imitated 
the  life  of  the  gods,  from  whom  they  derive  their 

||  Plato  pro   immortalitate  des  inexpiabiles  concepflent, 

animae  tot  rationes  attulit,  ut  lis  demum  quoddam   ter  e£<3, 

velle  caeteris,  fibi  certc  perfua-  feclufum  a  concilio  deorum. 

fifle,  videatur.    Tufc  Quafl.  Qui  autem  fe  integros  caftof- 

/.  1 .  ft.  49.  que  fervaviflenr.  qUibufque  fu- 

*  Ita  cenfebat  (Socrates)  du-  iflet  minima  truun  corporibuj 

as  efle  vias  duplicefque  curfus  contagio,  fefeque  ib  his  fem- 

animorum  e  corpore  exceden-  per  fevocafTent,  trffenrque  in 

tium.    Nam  qui  fe  humanis  ctfrporibus  miflaanis  vitam  imi- 

vitiis  contaminaflent,  &  fe  to-  ta:i  deo.umj  his  ad  ;llos,  a 

tos  libidinibus  dediffent,  qui-  quibus  efTent  profefti,  reditum 

bus  cascati  velut  domellicis  vi-  facilem  patere,    Tufc.  $>uajl. 

tiis  atque  flagitiis  fe  mquinaf-  /.  1 .  ».  72. 
fcnt,  xYel  in  rep.  violanda  frau- 

D  z  origin, 
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origin,  by  practifing  every  kind  of  virtue.  Right 
reafon  alone  made  thefe  great  philofophers  per- 
ceive, that,  to  juftify  Providence,  it  was  neceffa- 
ry,  that  there  were  rewards  for  the  good,  and  pu- 
nilhments  for  the  wicked,  after  this  life. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  effecls  of  nature. 

TH I S  is  properly  the  place  where  I  fhould 
treat  the  Phyfics  at  large,  and  enumerate  the 
principal  queftions  it  confiders,  in  order  to  fhew 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  this  fcience,  and  the 
different  opinions  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  con- 
cerning it.  But  this  fubject,  befides  exceeding  my 
ability,  is  too  vaft  and  extenfive  to  be  contained 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  abridgment.  The 
reader  may  find  it  treated  with  great  perfpicuity 
in  the  work  of  F.  Reynault  the  Jefuit,  entitled, 
$foe  ancient  origin  of  the  modern  fhyjics,  of  which  I 
have  made  great  ufe.  He  retains  a  very  extraor- 
dinary moderation  in  it,  whilfl  he  does  equal  juf- 
tice  to  the  ancients  and  moderns.  I  fhall  content 
rnyfelf  therefore  with  fome  general  reflections. 

The  Phyfics  alone,  or  almoft  alone,  were  for 
many  ages  the  employment  and  delight  of  the 
learned  of  Greece.  They  were  the  reigning  fci- 
ence there  during  about  *four  hundred  years.  The 
philofophers  were  divided  into  two  famous  fchools 
the  Ionic,  of  which  Thales  was  the  founder  ;  and 
the  Italic,  who  followed  Pythagoras,  as  I  have 
obferved  before.  But  the  philofophers,  who  ac- 
quired moft  fame  in  refpect  to  phyfics,  were  De- 
mocritus  and  Leucippus,  becaufe  Epicurus  adopted 
their  fyftem,  which  we  have  extenfively  from  Lu- 
cretius. 


*  From  Thales  to  Hipparcbus,  phers  of  antiquity  end,  very  near 
with  tvbem  tbs  netura/jbi/o/b-    that  number  ofyearsare  computed. 

This 
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This  fyftem,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  ad- 
mitted no  principles  but  Matter  and  Void  ;  two 
points,  of  which  the  one,  I  mean  the  Void,  is 
Scarce  conceivable  and  the  other  repugnant  to 
reafon,  efpecially  in  refpect  to  the  Inclination  or 
obliquity,  which  Epicurus  gives  his  Atoms.  Not- 
withstanding the  abfurdities  of  this  fyftem,  the  E- 
picureans,  properly  fpeaking,  were  the  only  natu- 
ral philofophers  of  antiquity.  They  at  leaft  faw, 
that  the  Caufes  of  what  happens  to  Bodies  were  to 
be  fought  only  in  Bodies,  as  well  as  their  proper- 
ties, motion,  reft,  and  figure :  and,  with  this 
principle,  they  do  not  explain  certain  particular 
effects  amifs,  though  they  err  grofsly  in  refpect  to 
Firft  Caufes. 

Ariftotle  treated  the  Phyfics,  or  rather  fpoiled 
them,  in  explaining  corporeal  effects  by  terms, 
that  can  relate  only  to  Mind,  as  Sympathy,  Anti- 
pathy, Horror,  &c.  and  in  defining  things  only 
by  fome  of  their  effects,  often  ill  chofen,  expref- 
fed  in  an  obfcure  manner,  and  almoft  always  with- 
out fhewing  their  caufes. 

It  was  not  till  an  age  before  the  birth  of  J  e  s  u  s 
Christ,  that  the  phyfics  began  to  appear  at 
Rome,  and  to  fpeak  the  Roman  language  there 
by  the  mouth  of  Lucretius.  "  At  length,  fays 
"  that  philofophical  poet,  the  fecrets  of  nature  are 
"  no  longer  myfteries ;  and  I  can  boaft  of  being 
<c  the  firft  that  taught  them  to  fpeak  the  language 
M  of  our  country" 

Denique  natura  hac  rerum  ratioque  reperta  eft      Lucr.  I  5. 
Nuper    &  banc  primus  cum  primis  ipje  repertus 
Nunc  ego  fum,  in  patrias  qui  pojjim  vertere  voces. 

Seneca  *  fays,  that  the  caufes  of  the  eclipfes  of  the 
moon,  and  of  many  other  Phenomena  in  nature, 

*  Cur  luna  deficiat,   hoc    ad  certum  perduxit.  Senec .  Nat. 
apud  nos  quoque  nuper  ratio    %u*ft.l.  7.  c,  25. 

D  3  were 
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were  but  lately  known  at  Rome ;  with  what  reafon 
I  cannot  fay.  *Long  before  Pliny's  time,  the  day 
and  hour  of  eclipfes  were  foretold :  and  f  Cicero 
affures  us,  that  in  his  time  the  hour  and  magnitude 
of  all  eclipfes,  either  of  fun  or  moon,  had  been 

Liv.  1.  44.  calcalated  for  all  fucceeding  ages.  Sulpitius  Gallus, 
the  evening  before  Paulus  ^Emilius  was  to  give 
Perfeus  battle,  foretold  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon, 
that  was  to  happen  the  fame  night,  and  gave  the 
army  the  reafons  of  it.  The  eclipfe  began  exactly 
at  the  hour  he  had  mentioned,  which  made  the 
troops  confider  him  as  a  perfon  of  more  than  hu- 
man knowledge.  Editd  hord  luna  elm  defecijfet^ 
Rcmanis  militibus  Galli  fapientia  prope  divina  videri. 
This  laft  example  proves,  that  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge was  very  rare  amongft  the  Romans  in  thofe 
days,  who  never  applied  themfelves  very  much 
either  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Phyfics,  or  the  other  Su- 
perior fciences. 

The  Greeks  differed  much  from  them  in  this 
point.  They  cultivated  them  during  a  great  length 
of  time,  and  if  the  honour  of  inventing  them  be 
not  their  due,  no  body  can  deny  them  that  of 
having  exceedingly  improved  them.  It  is  not  ea- 
fy  to  find  a  fyftem  of  the  world  applauded  in  our 
days,  of  which  the  ancients  have  not  at  leaft  had 
fome  knowledge.  If  we  fix  the  earth  with  Tycho 
Brahe,  in  order  to  make  the  fun,  circled  with 
Mercury  and  Venus,  turn  round  it,  that  fyftem 

Vimw  de  was  known  to  Vitruvius.    Some  fix  the  fun  and 

p'284,  I ftars'  to  make  the  earth  turn  round  from  Weft  to 
287.  '  Eaft  exactly  upon  its  centre  :  and  this  is  the  fyf- 
Pkt.  de  tern,  at  leaft  in  part,  of  Ecphantus  the  Pythago- 
phTlofl  3  rea"5  and  of  Nicetas  the  Syracufan.  The  fyftem 
P-  S96 

OcAcad.     .    inventa  eft  jampridem        f  Defeftiones  folis  &  luna; 

jQgfjeft.I^.  rati°vPranuntians  horas,  noa  cognitae  praediclaeque  in  omne 
modo  dies  ac  nodes,  folis  lu-  polterum  tempus,  qua;,  quan- 
nsque  deleftuum.  Plin.  I.  zo.  ta?,  quando  future  fmt.  Cic. 
*•  z'  denat.  (/for.  /.  2.  n.  135. 

now 
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now  in  vogue,  is  that  which  places  the  fun  in  the 
centre  of  a  vortex,  and  the  earth  in  the  number  of 
the  planets :  and  which  makes  the  planets  turn  round 
the  fun  in  the  following  order  :  Mercury,  neareft 
the  fun  ;  Venus ;  the  earth  turning  upon  its  centre, 
with  the  moon  revolving  round  it ;  Mars  ;  Jupi  - 
ter  ;  and  Saturn  laft  of  all.  This  fyftem  of  Co- 
pernicus is  not  new :  it  is  that  of  *  Ariftarchus,  and 
part  of  the  mathematicians  of  antiquity  •,  of  f  Cle- 
anthes  of  Samos  •,  of  ||  Philolaus  •,  of  the  **  Py- 
thagoreans, and  very  probably  of  Pythagoras  him- 
felf. 

And  indeed  it  had  been  a  wonder  if  this  fyf- 
tem of  Copernicus,  which  feems  fo  rational,  had 
never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  any  of  the  an- 
cient philofophers.  This  fyftem,  I  fay,  appears 
very  rational.  For,  if  the  earth  did  not  move, 
the  fun  and  all  the  ftars,  which  are  very  great  bo- 
dies, muft  make  an  immenfe  revolution  round  the 
earth  in  twenty- four  hours ;  and  the  fixed  ftars 
which  would  be  in  the  greateft  circle,  where  the 
motion  is  always  the  ftrongeft,  would  in  one  day 
take  a  compafsof  three  hundred  millions  of  leagues, 
and  go  farther  than  from  hence  to  China  in  the 
time  one  could  pronounce  thefe  words.  Go  to  Chi- 
na.  For  all  this  muft  happen,  if  the  earth  does 
not  turn  round  upon  its  own  axis  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  it 
does  turn  round  in  this  manner,  which  at  mod  is 
not  above  nine  thoufand  leagues,  a  trifle  in  com- 
parifon  with  three  hundred  millions. 

Amongft  the  Moderns,  rational  phyfics  had 
made  little  progrefs,  till  the  time  or  Defcartes. 
He  took  from  the  Epicureans  the  principle,  That 

*  Stob.  Eclog.  Phyf.  p.  54,       II  de  placit.  philof. 

\  Plat,  de  facie  in  orbc  hi-  **  Ariftot.  de  ccelo,  /.  2. 
me,  p.  923.  c-  *3-  P-  658« 
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to  explain  the  effects  of  bodies,  recourfe  was  to  be 
had  only  to  bodies.  But  religion  taught  him  to 
reject  their  impious  principles  of  Neceflity  and 
Chance.  For  the  principle  of  his  phyfics  he  lays 
down  a  God  the  Creator  and  Firft  Mover.  He 
alfo  profcribed  the  Vacuum  as  inconceivable,  and 
Atoms i  admitting  matter  to  be  divifible  ad  infini- 
tum^ or,  as  he  terms  it  himfelf,  ad  indefinitum. 

With  matter  and  motion,  which,  he  owns,  could 
proceed  only  from  the  hands  of  God,  he  had  the 
boldnefs  to  create  a  world  :  and  inftead  of  tracing 
effects  to  their  caufes,  he  pretended  to  eftablifli 
caufes,  and  to  deduce  effects  from  them.  From 
thence  flows  his  hypothefis  of  Vortices,  which  is  the 
moft  probable  opinion  hitherto  advanced  upon  the 
Caufes  of  the  univerfe,  though  in  a  great  number 
of  particular  confequences,  Defcartes,  in  effect  of 
the  weaknefs  infeparable  from  human  nature,  is  fre- 
quently enough  miftaken. 

His  Phyfics  reigned  in  peace,  when  Newton 
undertook  to  dethrone  them.  He  fet  the  Vacuum 
on  foot  again,  and  pretended  to  demonftrate  the 
impoffibility  of  vortices  ;  in  a  word,  to  fubvert 
entirely  the  Cartefian  Phyfics.  Hence  enfued  a 
great  war  in  the  learned  world,  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  abundance  of  warmth  and  vigour  on 
both  fides.  Whether  the  learned  Englifhman  has 
fucceeded  or  not,  is  a  queftion  that  does  not  con- 
cern me,  and  will  not  foon  be  decided.  He  has  at 
leaft  been  more  circumfped  than  Defcartes,  in 
having  propofed  to  himfelf  to  proceed  from  known 
effects  to  the  difcovery  of  their  caufes. 

It  muft  be  owned  in  general,  that  in  refpect  to 
the  phyfics,  the  Moderns  have  very  much  improved 
the  learning  of  the  Antients,  and  have  added  many 
new  difcoveries  to  them  of  great  importance.  And 
it  could  not  have  happened  otherwife.  Could  it  be 
poffible,  for  fo  many  fine  geniuffes,  as  fucceffively 
applied  themfelves  to  the  obfervation  of  Nature, 

during 
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during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages,  not  to  have  en- 
riched phyfics,  efpecially  fince  they  have  difcove- 
red  extraordinary  aids  which  the  antients  had  not  ? 
Nature  is  an  inexhauftible  fund,  and  curiofity  has 
fcarce  any  bounds.  Hence  it  was  no  illufion, 
when  Seneca  forefaw,  that  pofterity  would  difcover 
abundance  of  fecrets  in  nature  unknown  in  his 
time.  "  Nature*,  laid  that  great  man,  does  not 
"  difclofe  all  her  myfteries  at  once.  The  time 
"  will  come,  when  much  that  is  now  hid  will  ap- 
"  pear  in  full  light.  Pofterity  will  wonder  how 
"  fuch  evident  things  efcaped  us ;  and  even  the 
"  vulgar  know,  what  we  are  ignorant  of."  This 
opinion  is  entirely  reafonable,  and  rich  in  fenfe. 
Many  things  have  conduced  to  the  confiderable 
progrefs  of  the  phyfics  amongft  the  moderns. 

They  may  be  faid  to  have  entirely  changed  face, 
and  foared  to  new  heights,  fince  the  learned  have 
made  it  a  law  to  themfelves  to  ftudy  Nature  in  na- 
ture itfelf,  to  make  ufe  of  their  own  eyes  and  rea- 
fon  for  difcovering  its  myfteries,  and  no  longer  fub- 
ject  themfelves  blindly  and  without  examination  to 
the  judgment  of  others  ;  in  a  word,  fince  they 
have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  which  in 
Phyfical  matters  ought  not  to  enflave  our  minds, 
and  is  only  proper  to  keep  them,  through  weak 
refpect,  in  a  ftate  of  idle  and  prefumptuous  igno- 
rance. What  progrefs  did  the  Phyfics  make  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  ages,  in 
which  the  authorities  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato  were 
alternately  the  law  ?  That  method  ferved  only  to 
excite  vain  difputes,  to  prevent  generous  efforts, 
and  to  extinguifh  all  curiofity  and  emulation  ;  whilft 
the  lives  of  philofophers  moft  capable  of  im- 
proving the  phyfics,  pafTed  in  knowing  what  had 

*  Rerum  natura,  facra  fua     quo  pofteri  noftri  tarn  aperta 

non  fimul  tradit  Veniet     nefcifle  nos  mirentur — Mul- 

tempus,  quo  ifta,  quze  nunc  ta  venientis  zevipopulusignota 
latent,  in  lucem  dies  extrahat —    nobis  fciet. 

already 
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already  been  thought,  rather  than  what  one  ought 
to  think. 

I  always  difliked  a  maxim  of  Cicero's,  which 
however  pleafed  him  much,  and  which  he  repeats 
more  than  once.  It  is,  that  he  had  rather  err  with 
Plato,  than  think  aright  with  the  other  philofo- 

Tufcul    phers.    Errare  mehercule  malo  cum  Platone  

L  i  n  \<).quam  cum  iftis  vera  /entire .  I  don't  fee  how  this 
thought  can  confift  with  good  fenfe.  Is  it  ever  juft 
to  prefer  error  to  truth,  under  whatever  fine  name 
or  fpecious  form  it  may  conceal  itfelf  ?  We  fee  here 
the  tendency  of  this  kind  of  idolatry  for  great  men. 
Only  Religion  has  a  right  to  captivate  our  minds  in 
this  manner,  becaufe  it  has  God  himfelf  for  its 
voucher,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  erring  with  it. 

Every  body  knows  how  much  nature  feems  to 
affecl:  concealing  her  fecrets  from  us.  To  difcover 
her  myfteries,  it  is  neceffary  to  follow  her  ftep  by 
ftep  we  muft,  to  ufe  the  expreflion,  furprize  her 
in  her  operations  ;  we  muft  make  obfervations  and 
experiments  •,  we  muft  have  a  due  number  of  phe- 
nomena, in  order  to  eftablifh  a  juft  principle  for 
explaining  them  •,  and  experiments  muft  verify  con- 
jectures. The  Antients  praclifed  all  I  have  now 
faid  to  a  certain  degree,  and  not  without  fuccefs. 
But  the  fagacity  of  the  Moderns,  affifted  by  the 
invention  of  many  new  inftruments,  has  rofe  ex- 
ceedingly upon  their  knowledge.  The  principal 
of  thefe  new  inventions  are  the  telefcope,  the  mi- 
crofcope,  the  Torricellian  tube,  or  the  barometer, 
and  the  air-pump. 

One  Zachariah  Janfen  invented  the  telefcope  and 
microfcope  about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; 
Torricelli  the  tube,  which  bears  his  name,  other- 
wife  called  the  barometer,  about  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  century  •,  and  Otho  Guerick  the 
air-pump,  fome  time  after. 

Zachariah  Janfen  was  an  Hollander  of  Middle- 
burg  in  Zeland,   by  trade  a  fpeftacle-maker. 

2  Chance, 
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Chance,  by  which  a  great  number  of  the  fineft  dis- 
coveries are  made,  and  under  which  divine  Provi- 
dence delights  to  conceal  itfelf,  had  a  great  mare 
in  this  of  Janfen.  Without  any  premeditated  de~ 
fign,  he  placed  two  fpectacle-glafies  at  a  certain 
diftance  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  perceived,  that 
the  two  glafles  in  that  fituarion  magnified  objects 
confiderably.  In  confequence  he  fixed  glafles  in 
that  manner,  and  from  the  year  1 590  made  one  of 
the  length  of  twelve  inches.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  telefcope,  which  was  afterwards  greatly  im- 
proved. The  inventor  of  the  telefcope  did  in  lit- 
tle almoft  what  he  had  done  in  large ;  and  from 
thence  came  the  microfcope.  To  the  former  of 
thefe  inftruments  we  are  indebted  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  heavens,  at  leaft  in  part  ;  and  to  the 
latter  for  that  of  a  new  little  world.  For  we  muft 
not  believe  that  we  fee  every  thing  that  inhabits  the 
earth.  There  are  as  many  lpecies  of  invifible  as 
vifible  animals.  We  fee  them  from  the  elephant  to 
the  mite.  And  there  our  fight  ends.  But  at  the 
mite  begins  an  infinite  multitude  of  animals,  of 
which  that  infect  is  the  elephant,  and  which  our 
eyes  cannot  difcern  without  aid.  By  the  help  of 
the  microfcope  we  fee  thoufands  of  infects,  fwim- 
ming  and  darting  to  and  fro,  in  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  drop  of  water.  Lewenhoek  fays,  that 
he  has  feen  fifty  thoufand  in  a  very  fmall  drop  of 
liquor. 

Thefe  glafles  may  be  faid  to  be  a  new  organ  of 
fight,  which  one  could  not  have  prefumed  to  ex- 
pect from  the  hands  of  Art.  How  much  would 
the  antients  have  been  furprized,  if  it  had  been 
foretold  to  them,  that,  by  the  means  of  certain 
inftruments,  their  pofterity  Ihould  one  day  fee  an 
infinity  of  objects  not  feen  by  them  :  an  heaven 
unknown  to  them,  and  plants  and  animals,  of  which 
they  did  not  fo  much  as  fufpect  the  pofiibility  ! 
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Torricelli  was  Mathematician  to  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  and  Galileo's  fuccefibr.  Galileo  was  for 
having  the  efficacy  of  the  horror  of  a  Vacuum  oc- 
cafion  water  to  rife  in  pumps,  to  about  two  and 
thirty  feet,  and  to  fupport  it  there,  where  he  fixed 
that  famous  efficacy.  In  1643,  Torricelli  tried 
the  efficacy  of  this  imaginary  horror  in  quickfil- 
ver.  He  caufed  a  glafs  tube  of  three  or  four  feet 
to  be  made  and  fealed  at  the  end  hermetically.  This 
he  filled  with  quickfilver,  and  turned  it  upfide 
down  as  is  ftill  practifed.  The  quickfilver  came 
down  :  but  flopped,  as  of  itfelf,  at  the  depth  of 
between  twenty-feven  and  twenty-eight  inches. 

Otho  Guerick,  conful  of  Magdeburg,  formed 
the  defign  of  trying  a  much  greater  kind  of  Va- 
cuum than  that  of  the  tube  of  Torricelli.  Accord- 
ingly he  caufed  a  large  round  veffel  of  glafs  to  be 
made,  with  a  fufficiently  fmall  opening  at  bottom, 
and  a  pump  and  fucker  to  draw  the  air  out  of  the 
veffel.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  air-pump. 
Wonders  came  from  his  hands,  that  amazed  phi- 
lofophers,  no  lefs  than  other  people.  With  what 
aftonifhment,  for  inftance,  did  they  not  fee  two 
brafs  bafons,  made  exactly  in  the  form  of  demi- 
fpheres,  and  applied  to  each  other  at  their  edges, 
that  could  not  be  feparated  by  eight  horfes  on  a 
fide  made  faft  to  each  of  them,  and  drawing  dif- 
ferent ways. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  much  thefe  machines, 
and  others  of  a  like  nature,  invented  by  the  mo- 
derns, and  much  improved  by  ufe  itfelf,  and 
length  of  time,  muft  have  conduced  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Phyfical  Obfervations. 

But  what  has  contributed  moft  to  it,  is  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  Academies.  The  laft  age  gave  birth 
to  four  of  the  moft  famous  almoft  at  the  fame 
time.  The  Academy  del  Cimento,  at  Florence ;  the 
Royal  Society^  at  London  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  Paris  \  and  the  Academy  of  the  Curious 

in 
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in  the  fecrets  of  nature,  in  Germany.  The  defire 
of  fupporting  the  reputation  of  a  body  of  which 
one  is  a  member,  and  of  diftinguifhing  one's  felf 
by  important  works,  is  a  powerful  incentive  with 
the  learned,  which  keeps  them  almoft  continually 
in  action.  Befides  which,  only  focieties,  and  fo- 
cieties  protected  by  the  prince,  are  capable  of 
making  the  neceffary  collection  of  obfervations  and 
well  attefted  facts,  for  eftablifhing  a  future  fyftem. 
Neither  the  learning,  pains,  life,  nor  faculties  of 
a  fmgle  perfon  fuffice  for  that.  Too  great  a  num- 
ber of  experiments,  of  too  many  different  kinds, 
all  too  frequently  repeated  in  too  many  various 
manners,  and  purfued  with  the  fame  fpirit  for  too 
great  a  length  of  time,  are  neceflary  to  that 
effect. 

I  admire  the  wifdom  and  modefty  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  that,  notwithftanding  the  many 
learned  Works  with  which  it  has  enriched  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  many  ufeful  difcoveries  that  are  the 
fruits  of  its  labours  and  obfervations,  confiders  the 
fciences,  at  lead  the  phyfics,  as  ftill  in  their  cradle  - 
But  I  admire  ftill  more  the  religious  ufe  it  makes  of 
fuch  curious  knowledge,  which,  according  to  it, 
ought  to  infpire  us  with  an  high  regard  for  the  au- 
thor of  nature,  from  the  admiration  of  his  works. 
"  One  can  fcarce  help  repeating  often,  fay  its  me- 
"  moirs,  that  in  refpect  to  the  phyfics,  the  moft 
"  common  objects  become  fo  many  miracles,  as 
"  foon  as  we  confider  them  with  certain  eyes." 
And  in  another  place,  "  The  fublime  reflections 
"  into  which  the  phyfics  lead  us  upon  the  author 
"  of  the  univerfe,  are  not  to  be  ranked  amongft 
"  its  fimple  curiofities.  That  great  work,  always 
"  the  more  wonderful  the  more  it  is  known,  gives 
**  us  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  artificer,  that  we  find 
"  ourfelves  loft  in  admiration  and  reverence  of 
"  him,  as  often  as  we  look  into  it.  True  Phyfics 
g  rife  fo  high  as  to  become  a  kind  of  Theology." 

2  Before 
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Before  I  proceed  to  the  mathematics,  I  mall 
touch  lightly  upon  Phyfic  or  Medicine,  Anatomy, 
Botany,  and  Chymiftry,  all  which  are  either  parts 
of,  or  relate  to,  the  phyfics  in  general  or  natural 
philofophy.  Tertullian  calls  the  phyfician's  art 
the  fifter  of  philofophy  ;  and  every  body  knows  the 
three  others  depend  on  Phyfic. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I Treat  what  relates  to  phyfic  in  a  feparate  chap- 
ter, to  which  I  add  Botany,  Chymiftry,  and 
Anatomy,  which  are  parts  of  it,  but  of  which  I 
lhall  fay  very  little. 

SECT.  I. 
Of  PHYSIC. 

PHYSIC  is  undoubtedly  of  the  fame  date 
with  difeafes,  for  men  have  endeavoured 
to  rid  themfelves  of  them,  ever  fince  they  knew 
them  •,  and  difeafes  are  almoft  as  antient  as  the 
world  itfelf,  becaufe  they  were  the  effect  and  pu- 
nimment  of  fin.    Men  were  long  each  his  own 
phyfician,  and  it  is  hard  to  fix  the  time  when  Phy- 
fic was  firft  made  an  art  and  profeffion.  Neceffity 
Plin.  I.29. and  exPerience  made  way  for  them.    In  certain 
in  Procem.  countries,  thofe  who  had  been  cured  of  fome  dif- 
eafe,  wrote  down  how,  and  by  what  remedies  it 
had  been  effected,  and  depofited  thofe  accounts  in 
the  temples,  for  the  inftruction  of  others  in  the 
Her.  1.  1.  lik$  cafes.    In  other  places,  as  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
c-  197-    Ionia,  the  fick  were  expofed  in  public,  in  order 

ptri55.' 1  that  fuch  as  Paffed  by>  who  might  have  been  fick 
&  1. 16.  and  cured  of  the  fame  diftemper,  might  give  them 
p.  746.  advice. 

The 
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The  Egyptians  confidered  their  god  Hermes, 
that  is  to  fay,  Mercury,  as  the  inventor  of  medi- 
cine. It  is  certain  that  they  cultivated  it  both  more 
antiently  and  more  learnedly  than  any  other  people. 

The  Greeks  difputed  that  glory  with  them,  or 
at  leaft  followed  them  very  clofe  in  it.  They  will 
fupply  us  with  all  the  phyficians,  of  whom  I  mall 
fpeak  :  for  the  Romans  applied  themfelves  little  to 
this  fcience.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  Chiron  the 
Theffalian,  furnamed  the  Centaur,  who  was  Achil- 
les's  governor,  made  himfelf  famous  in  phyfic  by 
the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the  knowledge  of  fimples, 
which  he  imparted  to  that  hero,  and  his  friend 
Patroclus. 

iEfculapius,  Chiron's  difciple,  did  not  give  place 
to  his  mafter.    Pindar  reprefents  him  as  extremely  p-mfar. 
verfed  in  all  the  parts  of  phyfic.    Fable  tells  us,  Pythior. 
Jupiter,  enraged  that  he  had  reftored  Hippolitus  0d-  3- 
the  fon  of  Thefeus  to  life,  killed  him  with  thun- 
der.   Which  intimates,  that  by  his  (kill  he  cured 
fuch  defperate  difeafes,  that  he  was  fliid  to  reft  ore 
the  dead  to  life. 

Having  been  placed  in  the  number  of  the  im- 
mortals, temples  were  erected  to  him  in  different 
places  as  the  god  of  health.  The  moft  famous 
was  that  of  Epidaurus.  It  was  from  thence,  in 
confequence  of  a  famous  deputation,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Ogulnius,  that  he  is  pretended  to 
have  come  to  Rome  in  the  form  of  a  ferpent,  and 
to  have  delivered  the  city  from  the  plague  in  the 
year  461,  from  its  foundation.  A  temple  was  af- 
terwards built  for  him  without  the  walls.  That  of 
Cos,  the  country  of  Hippocrates,  was  alfo  very 
famous.  In  it  were  feveral  tables  or  paintings,  on 
which  were  wrote  down  the  remedies  the  god  had 
directed  many  fick  perfons  to  take,  who  had  been 
cured  in  effect, 
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Homer  gives  iEfculapius  two  fons,  both  famous 
phyficians,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
Iliad  ;  the  one  called  Machaon,  very  expert  in 
chirurgical  operations,  which  in  thofe  times,  as  well 
as  in  the  fucceeding  ages,  was  not  diftind  from  the 
practice  of  phyfic  ;  the  other  Podalirius,  more 
verfed  in  the  kind  of  phyfic  called  afterwards 
that  is  to  fay,  founded  upon  principles  and 
Steph.  _  reafonings.    On  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
voceSria  P°dalirius  was  driven  by  a  tempeftupon  the  coafts 
6       of  Caria,  where  he  cured  a  daughter  of  king  Da- 
maethus,  by  bleeding  her  in  both  arms.    The  fa- 
ther, by  way  of  reward,  gave  her  to  him  in  mar- 
riage.   Amongft  other  children,  he  had  one  called 
Hippolochus,  from  whom  Hippocrates  faid  he 
was  defcended. 

Plin.  1  29.     Pliny  fuppofes  an  interval  of  fix  or  feven  hundred 
c-  *•       years  between  the  fiege  of  Troy  and  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  that  is  to  fay,  the  time  of  Hippocra- 
Celf.  in    tes :  which  is  not  entirely  exact.    Celfus  places 
Pr<ef.      Pythagoras,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and 
his  two  fucceflbrs,  and  fome  other  philofophers, 
as  Empedocles  and  Democritus,  in  the  number  of 
celebrated  phyficians. 

Phyficians  are  diftinguifhed  into  different  clafifes 
and  fects.  Some  are  called  Empirics,  becaufe  they 
followed  experience  almoft  entirely  in  their  practice. 
Others,  of  whom  Hippocrates  was  the  chief,  join- 
ed reafon  with  experience,  which  kind  of  phyfic 
took  the  name  of  Dogmatic  or  Rational  from 
them.  Some  affected  to  depart  from  all  other  phy- 
ficians, and  to  follow  a  peculiar  method  of  their 
own :  thefe  were  called  the  Methodifts.  I  fhall 
not  confine  myfelf  fcrupuloufly  to  this  divifion.  I 
fhall  only  follow  the  order  of  time,  and  fpeak  of 
fuch  phyficians  as  were  molt  known.  All  the 
different  fects  of  phyficians,  for  there  is  a  great 
number  of  them,  are  learnedly  treated  in  Mr.  Da- 
niel 
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niel  le  Clerc's  hiftory  of  phyfic,  a  work  of  pro- 
found erudition. 

Democedes  of  Crotona  gave  proofs  of  his  A.  M. 
fkill,  in  reftoring  fleep  and  health  to  king  Darius,  3485- 
whom  a  fprain  of  the  foot  occafioned  by  a  fall  ™'  ' 
from  his  horfe,  kept  perpetually  awake,  and  in  ex-  Her.  1.  3. 
ceffive  pain,  which  the  phyficians  of  the  country  p  i  24,133 
were  not  able  to  remove.  He  afterwards  cured  the 
queen  Atofia  of  an  ulcer,  which  me  had  long  con- 
cealed out  of  modefty.    I  have  related  this  plvvfi- 
cian's  hiftory,  with  that  of  Darius. 

Herophilus  acquired  alfo  great  fame  by  A.  M. 
phyfic. .  He  made  much  ufe  of  botany,  and  ftill^7°4_ 
more  of  anatomy,  in  which  he  made  great  im-  3oo  ' 
provements.  The  princes  permitted  him  to  diffeeT:  Galen, 
the  living  bodies  of  condemned  criminals,  of  whomComment. 
a  great  number  paffed  through  his  hands.    *  This  JJ: in  llb' 
made  Tertullian  call  him  an  executioner  rather 
than  a  phyfician. 

Herodicus  of  Sicily,  flourifhed  under  Ar-£  3^ 
taxerxes  Longimanus.    The  feci:  called  Ai*ithtm»,  3540. 
from  ufing  fcarce  any  remedy  except  diet  and  a  re-Ant-  J-  C. 
gimen  of  life,  acknowledged  him  their  chief ;  as 
well  as  that  called  Gymnajlic  feci:,  from  making  jn 
great  ufe  of  the  exercife  of  the  body  for  reftoring 
and  confirming  health.    He  was  the  brother  of  the 
famous  rhetorician  Gorgias  ;  but  is  bed  known  by 
one  of  his  difciples. 

Hippocrates,  of  the  ifland  of  Cos,  is  a.  j^, 
that  illuftrious  difciple.    His  birth  is  dated  the  firft  3  544. 
year  of  the  LXXXth  Olympiad.    He  is  faid  toAJ"-  J'  C. 
have  defcended  from  JEfculapius  by  Heraclides  his4  °* 
father,  and  from  Hercules  by  his  mother  Praxitea. 
He  firft  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural 
things  in  general,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  hu- 
man body  in  particular.    His  own  father  was  his 

*  Herophilus  ille  medicus,     qui  homines  odiit,  ut  noflet. 
aut  lanius,  qui  fexcentos  exe-     'tertul.  lib.  de  anima,  c.  10. 
cuit,  ut  naturam  fcrutaretur  : 
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firft  mafter.  He  alfo  received  leflbns  from  another 
celebrated  phyfician,  Herodicus,  ofwhomlfpoke 
laft.  He  made  a  great  proficiency  in  all  the  parts 
of  phyfic,  and  carried  the  knowledge  of  it  as  high 
as  was  poffible  in  thofe  days. 

I  have  already  faid  that  he  was  born  at  Cos. 
That  ifland  was  confecrated  to  the  god  iEfculapi- 
us,  who  was  adored  there  in  a  particular  manner. 
It  was  a  cuftom  for  all,  who  had  been  cured  of  any 
diftemper,  to  make  an  exadt  memorandum  of  the 
fymptoms  that  had  attended  it,  and  the  remedies 
by  which  they  had  been  relieved.  Hippocrates 
had  caufed  all  thefe  accounts  to  be  copied,  which 
were  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  him,  and  ferved 
him  inftead  of  a  great  length  of  experience. 
A.  M.        His  vaft.  capacity  appeared  in  a  peculiar  manner 
3574-      during  the  plague,  that  raged  particularly  in  the 
410'    citv  °f  Athens  and  throughout  Attica  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war.    I  have  related  elfewhere  his 
Vol'  111   Sreat  zeal  and  devotion  for  the  prefervation  of  his 
country,  the  noble  difintereftednefs  which  induced 
him  to  refufe  the  advantagious  offers  of  the  king 
of   Perfia,   and  the  extraordinary  honours  with 
which  Greece  thought  it  incumbent  upon  itfelf  to 
reward  the  important  fervices  he  had  rendered  it. 

The  people  of  Abera  are  faid  to  have  wrote  to 
Hippocrates,  to  defire  him  to  come  thither  to  vi- 
fit  Democritus.  They  faw  that  philofopher  re- 
gardlefs  of  every  thing,  laugh  at  every  thing,  fay 
that  the  air  was  full  of  images,  and  boaft  that  he 
made  voyages  into  the  vaft  immenfe  of  things. 
Confidering  all  this  as  fo  many  fymptoms  and  be- 
ginnings of  phrenzy,  they  were  afraid  he  would 
run  mad,  and  that  his  great  learning  would  en- 
tirely turn  his  brain.  Hippocrates  fet  them  right 
and  judged  very  differently  of  Democritus's  con- 
dition. It  is  not  certain  that  the  letters  afcribed  to 
Hippocrates,  from  whence  this  fad  is  taken,  are 
genuine. 

The 
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The  writings  which  he  left  behind  him  in  great 
number,  have  always  been  and  ftill  are  confidered, 
as  the  nloft  perfect  in  this  kind,  and  as  the  beft  and 
moft  proper  foundation  for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic. 
He  has  preferved  the  remembrance  of  an  event  in 
them,  which  does  him  ftill  more  honour  than  air 
learning  and  capacity.  It  is  the  fincere  confeffion 
of  an  error,  which  he  had  committed  in  dreffing  a 
wound  in  the  head  :  for  antiently,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  phyfic,  furgery  and  pharmacy  *  were  not 
diftinct  profeffions.  *  He  is  not  afhamed  to  own, 
at  the  expence  in  fome  meafure  of  his  glory,  that} 
he  was  miftaken ;  left  others,  after  him  and  by 
his  example,  rhould  fall  into  the  fame  error.  Lit- 
tle minds,  fays  Celfus,  and  men  of  vulgar  abilities* 
do  not  act  in  this  manner,  but  are  much  more 
careful  of  the  fmall  reputation  they  have,  becaufe 
they  can  lofe  nothing  without  impoverishing  them- 
felves.  Only  great  geniulTes,  confcious  to  them- 
felves  of  the  abundance  they  otherwife  poffefs,  are 
capable  of  fuch  a  confeffion,  and  of  neglecting  the 
little  lofTes,  that  diminiih  nothing  of  their  riches 
and  opulence. 

He  makes  alfo  another  confefTion,  that  argues 
an  admirable  fpirit  of  candor  and  ingenuity.  Of 
forty-two  patients,  whofe  diftempers  he  defcribes  in 
his  i ft  and  3d  books  upon  epidemical  difeafes,  he  owns 
that  he  cured  only  feventeen,  that  the  reft  died  un- 
der his  hands.  In  the  fecond  book  of  the  fame 
work,  fpeakingof  a  kind  ofquinfey  attended  with 
dangerous  fymptoms,  he  fays,  that  all  his  patients 

*  De  futuris  fe  deceptnm  habituro,  convenit  etiam  veri 

cffe  Hippocrates  memorise  pro-  erroris  confellio,  praecipue  in 

didit,  more  magnorum  viro-  eo  minifterio,  quod  utilitatis 

rum,  &  fiduciam  magnarum  caufa  pofteris  traditur,  ne  qui 

re  rum  habendum.    Namlevia  decipiantur  eadem  ratione*qu2t 

ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent,  ni-  quis  deceptus  eft.    Celf.  1.  8. 

hil  fibi  detrahunt.    Magno  in-  c.  4. 
genio,  multaque  nihilominus 
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recovered.  Had  they  died,  adds  he,  1  JhouU  have 
/aid  fo  with  the  fame  freedom. 
Lib.  de  ^  In  another  place,  he  complains  modeftly  of  the 
injuftice  of  thofe  who  cry  down  phyfic,  under  the 
pretence,  that  many  people  die  in  the  hands  of 
phyficians.  As  if,  fays  he,  the  death  of  the  pati- 
ent might  not  be  imputed  to  the  unfurmountable 
violence  of  the  diftemper,  as  much,  or  rather 
more,  than  to  the  fault  of  the  phyfician. 
Kptio-^"  .  He  declares>  tnat  lt  is  no  difhonour  to  a  phyfi- 
num.  c^an>  wnen  ne  *s  at  a  1°^  how  to  act  in  certain  dif- 
ficult cafes,  to  call  in  other  phyficians,  in  order  to 
confult  with  them  upon  what  is  neceffary  to  be 
done  for  the  patient's  good.  From  whence  we  fee 
that  fuch  confultations  are  an  ancient  cuftom. 

The  character  of  a  truly  honeft  man  and  one  of 
the  greateft  probity,  appears  in  the  oath  of  Hip- 
pocrates, with  which  he  introduces  his  works.  He 
calls  the  gods,  who  prefide  over  phyfic,  to  witnefs 
the  fincere  defire  he  has  to  difcharge  exactly  all 
the  duties  of  his  ftation.  He  exprelTes  a  warm 
and  refpectful  gratitude  for  him  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  phyfic,  and  declares  that  he  mall  always 
confider  him  as  his  father,  and  his  children  as  his 
own  brothers,  whom  he  mall  make  it  his  duty  to 
aflift  upon  all  occafions,  both  with  his  fortune  and 
advice.  He  protefts,  that  in  the  regimen  which 
he  mail  prefcribe  for  the  fick,  he  fhall  take  great 
care  to  confult  what  may  be  beft  for  them,  and  to 
avoid  whatever  may  be  to  their  prejudice.  He 
propofes  to  himfelf  the  leading  of  a  pure  and  ir- 
reproachable life,  and  not  to  difhonour  his  profef- 
fion  by  any  action  worthy  of  blame.  He  fays 
that  he  fhall  never  undertake  to  cut  for  the  ftone, 
and  fhall  leave  that  operation  to  perfons  whom 
long  experience  has  rendered  dexterous  at  it.  He 
protefts  that,  if  in  vifiting  his  patients  or  other- 
wile,  he  mall  difcover  any  thing  which  ought  to 
be  concealed,  that  he  will  never  reveal  it,  but  will 

^violably 
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inviolably  obferve  the  facred  law  of  fecrecy.  And 
laftly  he  hopes,  by  his  punctual  attachment  to  all 
thefe  rules,  that  he  mall  acquire  the  efteem  of  pos- 
terity, and  confents  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world  for  ever,  if  he  is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  de- 
part from  them. 

He  is  highly  praifed  for  his  difintereftednefs, 
a  moft  eftimable  virtue  in  a  phyfician.  What  he 
fays  upon  this  fubjecl:,  is  worthy  of  remark.  He In  Lib-. 
is  for  having  the  phyfician  ad,  in  refpect  to  his  J^ept10' 
fees,  with  honour  and  humanity,  and  regulate 
them  by  the  patient's  power  to  reward  them  more 
or  lefs  liberally.  There  are  even  occafions,  fays 
he,  in  which  a  phyfician  ought  neither  to  afk:  nor 
to  expect  reward  ;  as  in  the  cafes  of  ftrangers  and 
the  poor,  whom  all  the  world  are  obliged  to  affift. 

He  appears  to  have  been  full  of  refpecl:  for  the  De  prifc. 
Divinity.    "  Thofe,  fays  he,  who  firft  difcovered  medlc- 
"  the  manner  of  curing  difeafes,  believed  it  an 
"  art,  of  which  the  invention  ought  to  be  attribu- 
"  ted  to  God."  I  have  already  obferved  elfewhere, 
that  Cicero  was  of  the  fame  opinion.   Deorum  im-  Tufc. 
mortalwm  inventioni  confecrata  eft  ars  medica.  Quseil.  1.3. 

Nothing  is  particularly  known  of  the  death  of 
Hippocrates.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  left  two  fons,  Thessalus  and  Draco, 
who  acquired  great  reputation  amongft  the  phyfi- 
cians,  as  well  as  Polybius  his  fon-in-law  and 
fuccefTor. 

I  havefpoke,  in  the  hiftory  of  Philip,  of  the 
ridiculous  vanity  of  a  phyfician  called  Menecra- 
tes,  whom  that  prince  treated  as  he  deferved.      a.  M. 

Phi l  1  p  of  Acarnania  is  known  from  the  falu- 
tary  draught    he   gave   Alexander   the   Great,  *nt*  J- c* 
which  faved  his  life,  at  a  time  when  endeavours  333' 
had  been  ufed  to  render  that  phyfician  fufpected.    A-  M- 

Erasistratus  made  himfelf  known  and  Ant  j  c 
efteemed  by  his  addrefs  in  difcovering  the  caufe  of  282. 
the  ficknefs  of  Antiochus  Soter,  the  ion  of  Seleu-  Val.  Max. 
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Vol.  VII.  cus  king  of  Syria.    I  have  related  the  faft  in  its 
Plin  1.  29.  P^ce.    If  Pliny  may  be  believed,  that  wonderful 
in  Frooem.  cure  which  reftored  a  tenderly  beloved  lbn  to  his 
father,  was  rewarded  with  an  hundred  talents,  that 
is  to  fay,  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
A.  M.        Apollophanes,  phyfician  to  Antiochus  fir- 
Ant*"l  C  named  the  Gre^  was  verY  learned  in  his  profeffi- 
219.       on  '  but  Decame  ftill  more  famous  by  the  impor- 
Vol.VIII.  tant  fervice  which  he  rendered  his  matter.  Her- 
mias,  the  firft  minifter'of  that  prince,  committed 
unheard  of  extortions  and  oppreffions,  and  had 
rendered  himfelf  fo  terrible,  that  no  body  dared 
lay  their  complaints  before  the  court.  Apollopha- 
nes  had  fo  much  love  for  the  public  good,  as  not 
to  fear  rifquing  his  fortune  for  it.    He  difcovered 
the  general  diicontent  of  the  kingdom  to  the  king, 
and  left  that  leffon  to  phyficians,  upon  the  ufe 
they  ought  to  make  of  their  freedom  of  accefs  to 
princes. 

A  M.        Mithridates,  who  was  fo  long  the  terror 
3880.    ^  of  the  Romans,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  highly  in 
Ant.  J.  C  phyfic,  not  only  by  the  invention  of  the  antidote 
that  ftill  bears  his  name,  but  the  compofition  of 
feveral  learned  works,  which  Fompey  made  Le- 
nasus  his  freed-man  translate  into  Latin. 
A.  M.        Asclepiades  of  B;thynia,   who  at  firft 
mo.      tMght  eloquence  at  Rome,  quitted  the  profeffion 
Ant.  J.  C.  of  a  rhetorician  to  take  up  that  of  a  phyfician, 
V  ia  1  26  whicil  lie  believed  mo»'e  profitable  than  the  other, 
'    '  and  was  not  miftaken.    He  introduced  an  entire 
change  in  the  practice  obferved  before  him,  and 
departed  almoft  in  every  thing  from  the  principles 
and  rules  of  Hippocrates.    To  folic!  and  profound 
knowledge  he  fubftituted  the  infinuation  and  repute 
of  a  fine  fpeaker,  which  often  pafs  for  merit  with 
the  fick.    He  alfo  made  it  his  buHncfs  to  flatter 
theirtafte,  and  gratify  their  defires  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power,  a  certain  means  for  gaining  their 
confidence.    His  maxim  was,  That  ft  phyfician 

ought 
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ought  to  cure  his  patients,  *fafely,  fion,  and  agree- 
ably. This  practice  were  much  to  be  defired,  fays 
Cclfus.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  to  endeavour 
to  cure  too  foon,  and  to  prefcribe  nothing  but 
v/hat  is  agreeable,  are  generally  attended  with 
great  danger.  What  contributed  moft  to  bring  Apul.  1. 4. 
him  into  vogue,  was  his  luckily  meeting  a  man,  Florid, 
that  his  friends  were  going  to  inter,  in  whom  he 
found  fome  remains  of  life,  and  whom  he  reftored 
to  perfed  health.  Pliny  often  mentions  this  phy- 
fician, but  with  very  little  efteem. 

Themison,  the  difciple  of  Afclepiades,  was  A  M. 
a  native  of  Laodicasa.    He  made  fome  alteration  4°oo.  ^ 
in  his  mailer's  fyftem,  when  he  was  old.  The  fed  4.  '  ' 
which  he  formed,  was  called  the  Methodic  feci,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  proper  to  eftablifh  a  method  for 
rendering  phyfic  more  eafy  to  learn  and  pra&ife. 
Juvenal  does  not  fpeak  in  his  favour. 

Quot  Themifon  segros  autumno  occiderit  uno.  Sat.10.L4. 


As  in  one  autumn  learn 'd  Themifon  kills. 

Cicero  and  Horace  mention  Craterus  as  a 
learned  phyfician. 

Dioscorides  (Pedacius)  a  phyfician  of  Ana-  A.  D.  66. 
zarba  a  city  of  Cilicia,  afterwards  called  Csfarea. 
Voffius,  after  Suidas,  fiys,  that  he  was  phyfician 
to  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  It  is  believed  that  they 
confound  him  with  another  Diofcorides,  firnamed 
Pbacas.  The  perfon  meant  here  might  live  in 
Vefpafian's  time.  Some  of  the  Learned  have  dif- 
puted,  whether  Pliny  copied  Diofcorides,  or  the 
latter  extracted  his  work  from  Pliny.  Thefe  two 
authors  wrote  at  the  fame  time,  and  upon  the  fame 
fubjeds,  without  ever  citing  each  other.  The 

*  Afclepiades  otHcium  efle  eft ;  fed  fere  periculofa  effc  ni- 
medici  dic'it,  ut  tutd,  eeleriter,     mia  &  feftinatio  &  voluptas  fe- 


■As  many,,  with  his  pills 
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fubjea  treated  by  Diofcorides,  is  the  Materia  Me, 
dica,  the  matter  or  elements  of  medicine.  All 
bodies  ufed  in  phyfic  are  fo  called,  and  are  princi- 
pally reduced  to  three  fpecies :  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals,  or  things  of  the  nature  of  the  earth. 
Sueton.  in     Antonius  Musa,  the  freedman,  phyfician  of 

DbnCaff.^n^'P'1'01"  Au§uftus>  Cu^d  him  of  a  dangerous 
1.  53.  P.  damper,  which  had  reduced  him  to  the  laft  ex- 
S!7,       tremity,  by  treating  him  in  a  manner  quite  diffe- 
rent to  what  had  been  ufed  before,  and  making 
him  him  ufe  cold  baths,  and  refreming  draughts. 
This  happy  cure,  befides  the  great  prefents  made 
him  by  the  emperor  and  the  fenate,  acquired  Mufa 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  till 
then  had  been  granted  only  to  perfons  of  the  flrft 
condition.    All  phyficians,  on  Mufa's  account, 
were  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  ever.    The  Ro- 
man people,  to  exprefs  their  gratitude,  caufed  a 
ftatue  to  be  erected  to  him  near  that  of  iEfculapi- 
Epift.  15.  us-    *  He  took  the  fame  method  with  Horace, 
1. 1.       and  made  him  ufe  the  cold  bath  in  the  midft  of 
winter. 

Cornelius  Celsus  is  believed  to  have  li- 
ved in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    He  was  very 
learned,  and  had  wrote  upon  all  kinds  of  fubjeds. 
L.  i2.     Quintilian,  who  highly  extols  his  erudition,  terms 
P-  n.      him  however  only  an  indifferent  genius :  Cornelius 
Celfus,  mediocri  vir  ingenio,    I  don't  know  whe- 
ther the  phyficians  agree  with  him  in  this  point. 
We  have  eight  books  of  his  upon  phyfic,  which 
are  wrote  in  very  good  Latin. 
A  D.  131.     Galen,  the  moft  celebrated  of  phyficians  next 
to  Hippocrates,  was  of  Pergamus.    He  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
fome  other  emperors.    He  was  educated  with  great 

*  n/r  r  r  ^ZTn  ni'W  Baias 

Mufa  fupervacuas  Antonius,  &  tamen  illis 
Mefaeit  invifum,  gelida  cum  perluor  und* 
Per  medium  frigus. 

care 
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care  in  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning,  philofophy, 
and  the  mathematics.  When  he  had  made  choice 
of  the  profefiion  of  phyfic,  he  devoted  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  it,  went  to  many  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
to  receive  leffons  from  the  moft  famous  matters  in 
that  fcience,  and  continued  particularly  at  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  where  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  flourim- 
ed  at  that  time  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  When  he  returned  into  his  own  country, 
he  knew  how  to  make  great  ufe  of  the  precious 
treafures  of  learning  which  he  had  collected  in  his 
travels.  His  principal  application  was  in  ftudying 
Hippocrates,  whom  he  always  confidered  as  his 
m  after,  and  in  whofe  fteps  he  thought  it  is  honour 
and  duty  to  tread.  He  received  his  principles  in 
all  their  force,  which  had  been  neglected  and  left  in 
oblivion  above  fix  hundred  years. 

He  went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation,  and  at  the  fame 
time  drew  upon  himfelf  no  lefs  envy  from  the  other 
phyficians.  His  extraordinary  cures  of  patients 
absolutely  given  over,  his  fagacity  in  difcovering 
the  true  caufes  of  diftempers  that  had  efcaped 
others,  the  certainty  with  which  he  often  foretold 
all  the  fymptoms  that  were  to  happen,  the  effect 
his  remedies  would  produce,  and  the  time  in  which 
a  perfect  cure  would  be  effected  ;  all  this  occafi- 
oned  his  being  confidered,  on  the  one  fide,  by  the 
unprejudiced,  as  a  phyfician  of  extraordinary 
learning  and  talents  ;  and  on  the  other,  by  his 
jealous  brethren,  as  a  man  who  performed  all  his 
operations  by  the  affiftance  of  magic.  At  leaft 
they  fpread  that  report  to  depreciate  him,  if  pof- 
fible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  and  the  Great. 

The  plague,  which  happened  fome  years  after,  a.D.  166. 
and  which  made  horrible  ravages  throughout  Italy 
and  in  many  other  provinces,  determined  him  to 
return  into  his  country.    If  it  was  to  take  care  of 

the 
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the  people,  his  defign  was  very  generous  and  lau- 
dable. 

A  D.  170.  He  did  not  continue  long  there.  M.  Aurelius, 
at  his  return  from  his  expedition  againft  the  Ger- 
mans, ordered  him  to  Aquileia,  from  whence  he 
afterwards  brought  him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  The 
emperor  repofed  great  confidence  in  him.  The 
rigid  life  which  that  prince  led,  had  very  much 
impaired  his  health.  He  took  a  preparation  of 
treacle  every  day  to  Strengthen  his  ftomach  and 
lungs,  which  were  very  weak  :  this  Galen  made 
up  for  him.  To  this  remedy  the  health  he  gene- 
rally enjoyed,  notwithstanding  his  great  weaknefs, 
was  attributed. 

That  prince,  intending  to  return  into  Germany, 
was  extremely  defirous  of  carrying  Galen  thither 
with  him,  whofe  great  abilities,  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  his  conftitution,  made  him  more  capable 
of  ferving  him  than  any  other  phyfician.  Galen 
however,  having  defired  him  to  leave  him  at 
Rome,  the  emperor,  who  was  all  goodnefs,  com- 
placency, and  humanity,  complied.  I  admire  this 
condefcenfion  j  but  cannot  conceive,  how  a  phyfi- 
cian in  fuch  a  conjuncture  could  refufe  himfelf  to  the 
defires  of  a  prince  fo  worthy  of  confederation. 

Perhaps  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  writing 
upon  phyfic,  and  which  he  might  have  already  be- 
gan to  put  in  execution,  might  occafion  this  refu- 
fal.  And  indeed  it  was  after  this  expedition  of  M. 
Aurelius  till  his  death,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Commodus  his  fon  and  fuccefTor,  that  Galen  com- 
pofed  and  publifhed  his  writings  upon  phyfic,  whe- 
ther during  his  abode  at  Rome,  or  after  his  retire- 
ment into  his  own  country.  Part  of  his  writings 
were  loft  in  the  conflagration,  which  deftroyed 
whole  quarters  of  Rome  and  many  libraries  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus.  The  place  and 
time  of  Galen's  death  are  not  exactly  known. 


A  fact, 
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A  fact,  which  Galen  relates  himfelf,  mews  usGal.de 
both  his  vaft  ability,  and  the  efteem  which  M.  Au-Pfafc°s" 
relius  had  for  him.    "  That  prince,  fays' he,  ha-"1  J0"5 
"  ving  been  fuddenly  feized  in  the  night  with  a 
*'  cholic  and  loofenefs,  which  made  him  feverim, 
*«  his  phyficians  ordered  him  to  lieftill,  and  gave 
»  him  only  a  little  broth  in  the  fpace  of  nine  hours. 
*'  The  lame  phyficians  returning  afterwards  to  the 
"  emperor,  where  I  happened  to  be,  judged  from 
"  his  pulfe,  that  he  had  a  fever  coming  on  him  : 
"  for  my  part  I  continued  filent,  and  even  with- 
"  out  feeling  his  pulfe  in  my  turn.    This  induced 
"  the  emperor  to  afk  me,  turning  towards  the  fi.de 
"  where  I  was,  why  I  did  not  come  to  him  ?  To 
"  which  I  anfwered,  that  his  phyficians  having  al- 
<c  ready  felt  his  pulfe  twice,  I  came  into  what  they 
6C  had  done,  not  doubting  but  that  they  were  better 
"  judges  of  his  pulfe  than  me.    The  prince  how- 
"  ever  offering  me  his  arm,  I  then  felt  his  pulfe, 
"  and  having  examined  it  with  abundance  of  at- 
"  tention,  I  declared  that  there  was  not  the  leaft 
"  fign  of  the  accefs  of  a  fever,  but  that  his  fto- 
"  mach  was  clogged  with  fome  indigefted  food 
"  which  occafioned  his  being  feverifh.  M.  Aure- 
"  lius  was  fo  well  convinced  of  what  I  laid,  that 
i6  he  cried  out :  That's  it ;  you  have  hit  it  exactly  i 
"  / feel  my  ftomach  clogged ;  and  repeated  the  fame 
tc  two  or  three  times  over.    He  afterwards  afked 
*•«  me,  what  was  to  be  done  to  relieve  him  ?  I  re-^ 
"  plied,  if  any  other  perfon  except  the  emperor 
**  were  in  the  fame  condition,  I  mould  give  him 
<4  a  little  pepper  in  wine,  as  I  have  often  done 
"  upon  the  like  occafion.    But,  as  it  is  the  cuf- 
<c  torn  to  give  no  remedies  to  princes,  but  what 
"  are  very  gentle,  it  will  fuffice  to  apply  fome 
"  wool  fteeped  in  oil  of  fpike  very  hot,  to  the 
»*  emperor's  ftomach.     M.  Aurelius,  continues 
"  Galen,  did  not  fail  to  take  both  thofe  remedies, 
*<  and  addrelfing  himfelf  afterwards  to  Pitholaus, 

"  his 
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"  his  fon's  governor :  We  have  but  one  phyfician, 
"  faid  he,  fpeaking  of  me.  He's  the  only  man  of 
"  value  we  have." 

^  The  manners  of  that  illuftrious  phyfician  fuited 
his  ability  and  reputation.  He  exprcffes  great 
refped  for  the  Divinity  in  abundance  of  places  ; 
In  lib  de  and  fays,  "  That  piety  does  not  confift  in  offering 
u&coip.  m  incenfe  or  facrifices  to  him  ;  but  in  knowing  and 
"  admiring  the  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs, 
"  that  mine  forth  in  all  his  works  one's  felf,  and  in 
"  making  others  know  and  admire  them.  He  had 
"  the  misfortune  of  not  knowing,  and  even  of 
"  condemning  the  true  religion." 

He  never  mentions  his  father,  or  his  mafters, 
but  with  the  warmeft  and  moft  refpe&ful  grati- 
tude, efpecially  when  he  fpeaks  of  Hippocrates, 
to  whom  he  afcribes  the  whole  honour  of  all  he 
knew  or  pra&ifed.  If  he  departs  fometimes  from 
his  opinion,  for  he  refpe&ed  truth  above  all  things, 
it  is  with  fuch  precautions  and  refervations,  as  annie 
the  fincere  efteem  he  had  for  him,  and  how  much 
he  confidered  himfelf  below  him  in  every  thino- 
whatfoever. 

His  affiduity  about  the  fick,  the  time  which  he 
beftowed  upon  knowing  their  condition  exaftly, 
the  care  which  he  took  of  the  poor,  and  the  relief 
he  procured  them,  are  fine  models  for  the  imitati- 
on of  perfons  of  the  fame  profeffion. 
Plin.  I.25.     We  read  in  Pliny,  that  Archagathus  of 
c.  1.       Peloponnefus  was  the  firft  phyfician,  who  came  to 
A,  M.     Rome  :  this  was  in  the  confulfhip  of  L.  iEmilius 
378o      and  L.  Julius,  the  535th  year  from  the  foundation 
Ant.  j.  L.  0f  the  city.    It  would  be  furprizing  if  the  Ro- 
Antiq.     mans  wcre  fo  long  without  phyficians.  Dionyfius 
Rom  l  io.  Halicarnafienfis,    fpeaking  of  a  plague,  which 
p.  677.    fwept  off  almoft  all  the  Haves  and  half  the  citi- 
zens in  the  301ft  year  of  Rome,  fays,  that  there 
were  not  phyficians  enough  for  the  number  of  the 
fick.    There  were  phyficians  then  at  that  time. 

But 
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But  it  is  probable,  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arri- 
val of  Archagathus,  ufed  only  the  natural,  or  the 
fimple  Empiric  kind  of  phyfic,  fuch  as  we  may 
fuppofe  it  practifed  by  the  firft  men.  That  phy- 
fician  was  treated  very  honourably  at  firft,  and  re- 
warded with  the  freedom  of  the  city  :  but  the  vio- 
lent remedies  which  he  was  obliged  to  ufe,  for  his 
principal  excellency  confifted  in  furgery,  foon  dif- 
gufted  the  people  both  of  him  and  of  phyfic  in 
general.  It  feems  however,  that  many  phyficians 
came  from  Greece  to  Rome  to  pradtife  their  art, 
though  Cato,  during  his  life,  oppofed  it  with  his 
whole  power.  For,  in  the  decree,  by  which, 
many  years  after  the  death  of  that  celebrated  cen- 
for,  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  the 
phyficians  are  mentioned  exprefsly.  *  Till  Pliny's 
time,  of  all  profeflions,  that  of  phyfic,  as  gainful 
as  it  was,  was  the  only  one  no  Roman  had  follow- 
ed, becaufe  they  believed  it  below  them  ;  and,  if 
any  did  pradtife  it,  it  was,  to  ufe  the  expreflion, 
only  in  going  over  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  fpeak- 
ing  their  language :  for  fuch  was  the  folly  and  mad- 
nefs  of  the  Romans,  and  even  of  the  loweft  of  the 
people,  that  they  would  confide  only  in  ftrangers, 
as  if  their  health  and  lives  had  been  moft  fafe  in 
the  hands  of  thofe,  whofe  very  language  they  did 
not  understand. 

It  is  difficult,  and  indeed  foreign  to  my  fubject, 
to  determine  in  reipect  to  the  merit  of  the  antient 
and  modern  phyfic,  and  to  give  the  one  the  prefe- 
rence to  the  other.  They  have  each  their  peculiar 
advantages,  which  render  both  highly  eftimable. 
It  is  natural  to  conceive,  that  the  experience  of 

*  Solam  hanc  artium  Grx-  ter,  quam  Greece  earn  traftan- 

carum  nondum  exercet  Roma-  tibus,  etiam  apud  imperitos 

na  gravitas  in  tanto   fru&u  :  expertefque  linguae,  non  eft: 

pauciffimi  Quiritium  attigere,  ae  minus  credunt,  qu£e  ad  fa- 

&  ipfi  ftatim  ad  Graecos  tranf-  lutem  {bam  pertinent,  fiintel- 

fugse.  Imo  vero  au&oritasali-  ligunt.    Flirt,  1.  29.  c.  1, 

many 
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many  ages  muft  have  added  confiderable  lights  to 
M.  Buret-  the  knowledge  of  the  antients.  I  defired  a  learned 
te-  phyfician,  one  of  my  brethren  in  the  college  royal 
and  the  academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  my  parti- 
cular friend,  to  favour  me  with  a  few  lines  upon 
what  I  might  fay  with  reafon  upon  a  fubject  abfo- 
lutely  unknown  to  me.  I  fhall  content  myfelf 
with  inferting  them  here,  without  any  addition. 

"  The  new  difcoveries,  which  have  enriched 
66  the  phyfic  of  the  modems,  and  which  may  give 
"  it  the  preference  to  that  of  the  antients,  are  : 

"  i.  Thofe  of  anatomy,  which  have  made  it 
"  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ftruclure  of 
"  the  human  body,  and  the  wonders  of  the  ani- 
<c  mal  ceconomy  ;  amongfl  others,  the  circulation 
"  of  the  blood,  with  all  its  relations  and  depen- 
"  dances:  which  has  given  it  a  great  infightinto 
"  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
*'  ingthem. 

"  2,  Thofe  of  furgery,  which,  befides  many 
"  very  falutary  operations  added  to  tho'e  of  the 
"  antients,  have  rendered  the  modern  practice 
"  more  fafe  and  expeditious,  and  lefs  painful. 

"  3.  Thofe  of  pharmacy,  which  confifts  in  the 
"  knowledge  and  ufe  of  many  fpecific  remedies  for 
"  the  cure  of  certain  difeafes  ;  as  Quinquina  for 
"  the  ague,  Ipecacuahna  for  the  difentery,  &c. 
"  without  reckoning  thofe  which  chymiftry  has 
"  rendered  more  efficacious  and  lefs  difgufting. 

"  4.  The  opening  of  bodies  that  have  died  of 
"  difeafes,  an  abundant  fource  of  the  moft  impor- 
"  tant  obfervations,  for  improving  the  practice  of 
"  phyfic  in  the  treatment  of  the  fame  difeafes. 

"  The  phyfic  of  the  antients  is  perhaps  to  be 
"  preferred  to  that  of  the  moderns,  in  being  lefs 
"  profufe  of  medicines  in  ficknefs,  and  lefs  defi- 
"  rous  to  precipitate  cures  ;  in  obferving  the  mo- 
"  tions  of  nature  with  more  attention,  andafTifling 
"  them  with  greater  confidence  5  and  in  being  con- 

"  tented 
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"  tented  to  divide  the  honour  of  the  cure  with  na- 
tc  ture,  without  arrogating  the  whole  glory  of  it 
"  to  itfelf,  &c.M 

Phyfic,  however  ufeful  and  falutary,  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  butt,  almoft  in  all  times,  even 
of  great  and  highly  eftimable  perfons,  efpecially 
amongft  the  Romans.  *  Cato,  to  whofe  autho- 
rity a  triumph  and  the  cenformip  add  nothing,  fo 
much  was  his  perfonal  merit  fuperior  to  all  titles,, 
was  one  of  thofe  who  declared  himfelf  moft  ftrongly 
againft  the  phyficians,  as  we  fee  in  a  letter  to  his 
fon,  preferved  by  Pliny.  But  we  muft  obferve, 
that  he  means  in  it  only  the  phyficians  from  Greece, 
to  which  nation  he  has  abundance  of  ill-will. 
"  You  "f"  may  depend  upon  what  I  am  going  to 
'*  fay  as  a  certain  prediction.  If  ever  that  nation 
"  (meaning  Greece)  mould  impart  to  us  their  tafte 
**  for  letters,  we  are  undone  ;  and  efpecially  if 
"  they  fend  us  their  phyficians.  They  have  fworn 
*'  amongft  themfelves  to  deftroy  all  the  Barbarians 
«*  with  their  art."  The  Greeks  called  all  other 
nations  by  that  name.  So  exceffive  an  exaggeration 
refutes  itfelf,  and  fufnciently  explains  what  we 
ought  to  think  of  it. 

Pliny  the  Naturalift  was  much  in  the  fame  way 
of  thinking.  He  feems  to  have  made  it  his  bufi- 
nefs  to  decry  the  phyficians,  by  throwing  together 
all  that  could  make  them  contemptible  and  even 
odious.    He  taxes  them  with  avarice,  upon  ac- 


count of  the  confiderable  rewards  they  receivi 


from  princes :  but  ought  the  generous  gratitude  ox 

*  Qnod  clariffime  intelligi  Vatem  dixhTe:  Quandocum- 

poteft  ex  M.  Catone,  cujus  que  ifta  gens  fuas  literas  dabif, 

auftoritati   Triumphus  atque  omnia  corrumpet.    Turn  eti- 

Ccnfura  minimum  conferunt :  am  magis,  fi  medicos  fuos  hue 

tanto  plus  in  ipfo  eft.    Plin.  mittet.    Jurarunt  inter  fe  bar- 

1.  29.  c.  1.  baros  necare  omnes  medicina. 

f  Nequifiimum  &  indocile  Ibid. 
genus  illorum.   Et  hoc  puta 
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the  latter  to  be  imputed  to  phyficians  ?  He  reports 
the  depravity  of  manners  into  which  fome  of  them 
fell :  but  were  not  thefe  faults  perfonal,  and  ought 
they  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  infinite  fervices, 
which  others  of  the  fame  profeffion  have  done 
mankind  in  all  ages  ?  He  takes  pains  to  turn  the 
confultations  of  phyficians  into  ridicule  :  he  re- 
peats an  antient  infcription  upon  a  tomb,  in 
which  the  deceafed  faid,  that  he  died  of  a  multitude 
of  phyficians:  Turba  se  Medicorum  periisse. 
He  complains  that  of  all  the  arts  phyfic  is  allowed 
to  be  pradtifed  without  undergoing  any  examina- 
"  tion,  or  giving  any  proofs  of  its  ability.  "  They 
"  learn  it  *,  fays  he,  at  our  hazard,  and  ac- 
"  quire  experience  at  the  price  of  our  lives.  No 
"  law  punifhes  their  ignorance  ;  nor  is  there  any 
"  example  of  its  being  chaftifed.  Only  a  phyfi- 
"  ciancan  murder  with  abfolute  impunity."  Pliny 
has  reafon  for  thefe  complaints  ;  but  they  extend 
only  to  Empirics,  that  is  to  fay,  perfons  of  no  re- 
pute, authority,  or  learning,  who  take  upon  them 
to  praclife  that  of  all  the  arts,  which  ftands  the 
moft  in  need  of  thefe  qualifications. 

Extremes  are  not  to  be  admitted  upon  this  head, 
in  which  blind  confidence,  and  ill-grounded  con- 
Ecclefiaft.  tempt,  may  be  equally   dangerous.    The  holy 
xxix.  i— fcripture,  which  is  the  rule  of  our  opinions,  pre- 
*4-        fcribes  both  to  the  patient  and  phyfician  how  they 
ought  to  think  and  a<ft.    "  Honour  the  phyfician 
"  with  the  honour  due  unto  him,  for  the  ufes 
"  which  you  may  have  of  him:  for  the  Lord 

"  hath  created  him  The  Lord  hath  created 

"  medicines  out  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wife 

"  will  not  abhor  them  Was  not  the  water 

"  made  fweet  with  wood,  that  the  virtue  thereof 

*  Nulla  lex  qua:  puniat  in-  ta  per  mortes  agunt :  medico- 
fcitiam:  capitale  nullum  ex-  que  tantum  hominem  occidiffe 
emplum  vindi&ae.  Difcunt  impunicas  fumma  eft.  Plin. 
periculis  noftris,  &  experimen-  ibid. 

"  [of 
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"  lof  plants']  might  be  known?  And  he  hath 
"  given  men  fkill,  that  he  might  be  honoured  in 

"  his  marvellous  works  My  fon,  in  thy  fick- 

"  nefs  be  not  negligent  but  pray  unto  the  Lord,, 
"  and  he  will  make  thee  whole  :  Then  give  place 
"  unto  the  phyfician  *,  for  the  Lord  hath  created 
"  him  t  let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou  haft 
"  need  of  him.  There  is  a  time  when  in  their 
"  hands  there  is  good  fuccefs  *  for  they  mall  alfo 
"  pray  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  would  profper  that 
"  which  they  give^  for  eafe  and  remedy  to  pro-* 
"  long  life."  Only  the  fpirit  of  God  is  capable 
of  giving  fuch  wife  and  reafonable  advice. 

SECT.  II. 
Of  BOTANY. 

BOTANY  is  a  fcience  which  treats  of  plants* 
This  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  efteem* 
ed  in  all  ages  and  nations.  Mankind  are  generally 
enough  convinced,  that  all  phyfic  is  included  in 
Simples  :  *  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe, 
that  it  had  its  beginning  in  thefe  remedies,  which 
are  fimple,  natural,  of  no  expence,  always  at  hand, 
and  within  the  capacity  of  the  pooreft  perfon. 
Pliny  cannot  bear  that  inftead  of  ufing  themt  peo- 
ple mould  go  at  a  great  expence  to  the  molt  re- 
mote countries  in  queft  of  medicines.  Accordingly 
we  fee,  that  the  moft  antient  phyficians  diftinguifrV 
ed  themfelves  by  the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  fim- 
ples :  iEfculapius,  who,  if  we  may  believe  fable,  Psonifa 
reftored  Hippolytus  to  life  by  the  ufe  of  them  j^""* 
Chiron,  the  mafter  of  Achilles,  fo  Ikilful  in  phy-  ^r£r, " 
fic ;  Jafpis,  to  whom  his  father  Apollo,  the 

*  Hinc  nata  Medicina.  Hfec  Ulceri  parvo  medtcina  a  Rh- 

fola  naturse  placuerat  effe  reme-  bro  mari  imputatur,  cum  reme- 

dia,  parata  vulgo,  inventu  fa-  dia  vera  quotidie  pauperrimus 

cilia,   ac  line  impendio   quifque  coenet.  Pli?i\.  24:0.^1. 
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god  of  phyfic,  granted  as  a  rare  gift,  the  know- 
Jedgeof  Simples. 

Scire  poteftates  herbarum,  ufumque  medendi. 

j£n.  1.  12.  v.  396. 

To  know  the  powers  of  herbs,  and  arts  of  cure. 

Botany  is  one  of  the  parts  of  natural  philofophy : 
it  calls  in  the  aid  of  chymiftry     and  is  of  great 
ufe  in  phyfic.    Natural  philofophy,  or  the  phy- 
fics  in  general,  confiders  the  internal  ftrucfture  of 
plants,  their  vegetation,  generation,  and  multipli- 
cation.   Chymiftry  reduces  them  to  their  princi- 
ples or  elements.    Phyfic  derives  from  thefe  ele- 
mental principles,  and  ft  ill  more  frequently  from 
the  experience  of  the  effects  of  plants,  when  em- 
ployed in  fubflance,  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  them 
for  the  health  of  an  human  body.    The  union  of 
thefe  feveral  branches  of  knowledge  in  the  fame 
perfon  forms  an  excellent  character,  but  is  not  ne- 
cefTary  to  Botany  properly  fo  called,  whofe  bounds 
are  lefs  extenfive,  within  which  it  may  confine  itfelf 
with  honour.    To  make  plants  a  peculiar  ftudy, 
to  know  their  mod  effential  marks,  to  be  able  to 
name  them  in  a  fhort  and  eafy  method,  that  re- 
duces them  to  their  proper  and  refpeclive  kinds  and 
claries,  to  defcribe  them  in  terms  fo  as  to  be  known 
to  thofe  who  never  faw  them  ;  thefe  are  precifely 
the  functions  of  a  botanift  confidered  as  fuch. 

In  the  earlier  times,  the  knowledge  of  plants 
feems  to  have  been  purely  medicinal :  which  is  what 
rendered  the  catalogue  of  them  fo  fhort  and  fo  li- 
mited, that  Theophraftus,  the  beft  hiftorian  of  an- 
tiquity come  down  to  us  upon  this  fubject,  names 
only  fix  hundred,  though  he  had  collected  not  only 
thole  of  Greece,  but  of  Libya,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  Arabia.  Diofcorides  and  Pliny,  though  they 
might  have  had  better  and  ampler  memoirs  upon 
this  head,  have  fcarce  cited  more.    But,  far  from 

having 
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having  eftablilhed  any  order  amongff.  them,  they 
have  not  defcribed  thofe  of  which  they  fpeak,  in 
a  proper  manner  to  diftinguifh  and  make  them 
known  ;  and  have  many,  even  of  the  moil  impor- 
tant in  their  collection,  that  are  not  now  to  be 
found. 

The  ages  which  fucceeded  that  of  Diofcorides, 
added  little  riches  to  Botany.  And  indeed  at  length 
all  the  fciences  were  eclipfed,  and  did  not  appear 
again  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when  every  body 
was  intent  upon  hearing  the  antients,  in  order  to 
retrieve  the  learning  which  had  been  fo  long  buried 
in  oblivion.  Pope  Nicholas  V,  commiflioned 
Theodore  Gaza  to  tranflate  Theophraftus,  as  the 
only  man  capable  of  making  him  underftood.  Soon 
after  other  learned  men  laboured  fucceffively  in 
tranflating  Diofcorides,  Thefe  verfions,  though 
veryeftimable  in  other  refpects,  ferved  only  to  ex- 
cite difputes  between  many  very  learned  phyficians. 

The  fearch  after  plants  in  the  books  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  was  from  that  time  conceived  not  the 
beft  method  of  making  any  great  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  of  them.  Accordingly  refolutionswere 
taken  to  go  in  queft  of  it  to  the  places  where  the 
antients  had  wrote.  With  this  view  voyages  were 
made  to  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  Syria,  Me- 
fopotamia,  Paleftine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  Thefe 
excurfions  were  ufelefs  enough  with  refpedt  to  their 
principal  defign,  the  understanding  of  the  antient 
authors  :  but  the  Learned  having  brought  back  a 
great  number  of  plants  which  they  difcovered 
themfelves,  botany  began  to  appear  in  its  true 
form,  and  to  change  what  before  was  only  citation 
and  comment,  into  natural  obfervations  and  a  re- 
gular fcience.  About  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  they  confined  themfelves  folely  to  defcri- 
bing  the  plants  of  their  own  countries,  or  of  thofe 
into  which  greater  curiofity  had  carried  the  lovers 
of  botany    and  they  began  to  point  out  the  places, 
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where  each  plant  grew,  the  time  of  its  coming  up, 
its  duration,  and  maturity,  with  figures,  that  con- 
ftitute  the  principal  value  of  this  kind  of  works, 
from  the  clearnefs  they  give  them.  Various  col- 
lections which  appeared  at  that  time,  inftead  ot 
the  five  or  fix  hundred  extracted  by  Mathiolus  from 
the  antients,  included  in  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century  more  than  fix  thoufand  all  defcribed, 
with  their  figures. 

There  was  ftill  wanting  however  a  general  order, 
or  fyftem,  to  the  knowledge  of  plants,  which 
might  make  it  a  fcience  properly  fo  called,  by  gi- 
ving it  principles  and  a  method.  Upon  this  ieve- 
rai  of  the  Learned  employed  themfelves  afterwards, 
with  a  fuccefs,  not  indeed  perfect  hitherto,  ( for 
fciences  attain  their  ultimate  perfection  only 
from  fuccefiion  of  time  )  but  which  afforded  great 
views  and  infight  for  arriving  at  that  perfection. 

The  Syftem  of  botany  at  length  received  its  laft 
form  from  Monfieur  Tournefort.  His  inftitutions, 
attended  with  the  defcription  and  defigns  of  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  plants,  will  be  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  the  vaftnefs  of  his  views,  and  his  labori- 
ous enquiries,  which  coft  him  incredible  fatigues, 
indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  the  defign  he  propofed. 
For  botany,  fays  Mr.  Fontenelle  in  his  oration  in 
praife  of  Mr.  Tournefort,  is  not  a  fedentary  and 
inactive  fcience,  that  may  be  attained  in  the  re- 
pofe  and  fhade  of  a  clofet,  like  geometry  or  hif- 
tory  ;  or  which  at  moft,  like  chymiftry,  anatomy, 
and  aftronomy,  requires  operations  of  no  great 
pains  and  application.  To  fucceed  in  it,  the  ftu- 
dent  muft  range  over  mountains  and  forefts,  muft 
climb  fteep  rocks,  and  expofe  himfelf  upon  the 
brinks  of  precipices.  The  only  books  that  can  in- 
ftruct  him  fully  in  this  fubject,  are  fprinkled  over 
thefice  of  the  whole  earth,  and  to  perufe  and  col- 
lect them,  he  muft  refolve  upon  fatigue  and  dan- 
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To  fucceed  in  the  defign  of  carrying  botany  to 
the  greatefl  perfection,  or  at  leaft  to  approach  it, 
it  would  be  neceffary  to  ftudy  Theophraftus  and 
Diofcorides  in  Greece,  Afia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
in  all  the  places  where  they  lived,  or  with  which 
they  were  more  particularly  acquainted.  Monfieur 
Tournefort  received  the  king's  orders  in  1 700,  to 
make  the  tour  of  thofe  provinces,  not  only  in  or- 
der for  knowing  the  plants  of  the  ancients,  and 
perhaps  alfo  fuch  others  as  might  have  efcaped 
them,  but  for  making  obfervations  upon  natural 
hiftory'in  general.  Thefe  are  expences  worthy  of 
a  prince  of  Lewis  XlVth's  magnificence,'  and  will 
do  him  infinite  honour  throughout  all  ages.  The 
plague  which  then  raged  in  Egypt,  abridged  Mr. 
Tournefort's  travels  to  his  great  regret,  and  made 
him  return  from  Smyrna  into  France  in  1702. 
He  arrived,  as  a  great  poet  fays  upon  a  more  pom- 
pous but  lefs  ufeful  occafion,  laden  with  the  fpoih^0Ym  O- 
of  the  Eaft.  Befides  an  infinity  of  various  obfer-rientis 
vations,  he  brought  back  thirteen  hundred  and  fif-onuftus. 
ty-fix  new  fpecies  of  plants,without  including  thofe  trs' 
which  he  had  collected  in  his  former  travels. 
What  vaft  riches ! 

It  was  neceffary  to  difpofe  them  in  an  order  that 
might  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  them.  This 
Mr.  Tournefort  had  before  laboured  in  his  firft 
work,  publifhed  in  the  year  1 694.  By  the  new 
order  which  he  eftablifhed,  the  whole  were  redu- 
ced into  fourteeen  figures  of  flowers,  by  the  means 
of  which  we  defcend  to  fix  hundred  and  feventy- 
three  kinds,  or  diftinct  Genuffes,  that  contain  un- 
der them  eight  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
fix  Species  of  Plants. 

Since  Monfieur  Tournefort's  death,  botany  has 
been  greatly  augmented,  and  new  additions  are 
every  day  made  to  it  by  the  pains  and  application 
of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  this  part  of  phyfic 
in  the  royal  garden  of  France,  efpecially  fince  the 
F  2  direction, 
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direction  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  Count  de  Mau- 
repas,  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  not  only  delights, 
but  thinks  it  his  duty,  to  protect  learning  and 
learned  men. 

I  ought  here  to  exprefs  my  gratitude  to  *  Mon- 
fieur  Juflieu  fenior,  who  communicated  one  of  his 
memoirs  upon  botany  to  me. 

SECT.  Hi 
Of  CHYMISTRY. 

CHYMISTRY  is  an  art  which  teaches  to 
feparate  by  fire  the  different  fubftances  con- 
tained in  mixed  bodies,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  in  vegetables,  minerals,  and  animals  *,  that 
is  to  fay,  to  make  the  analyfis  of  natural  bodies, 
to  reduce  them  into  their  firft  principles,  and  to 
difcover  their  hidden  virtues.  It  may  be  of  ufe 
both  to  phyficians  in  particular  for  the  difcovery  of 
medicines,  and  natural  philofophers  in  general  for 
the  knowledge  of  nature.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
the  ancients  made  much  ufe  of  it,  though  perhaps 
jt  was  not  unknown  to  them. 

Paracelfus,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  and  taught  phyfic  at  Bafil,  ac- 
quired great  reputation  there,  by  curing  many  per- 
fons  of  uifeafes  believed  incurable  with  chymical  re- 
medies. He  boafted,  that  he  could  preferve  a 
man's  life  during  many  ages,  and  died  himfelf  at 
fourfcore  and  eight. 

Mr.  Lemery,  fo  expert  and  famous  in  chymi- 
ilry,  declared  almofl  all  analyfes  to  be  no  more 
than  the  curiofity  of  philofophers,  and  believed 
that  in  refpecf.  to  phyfic,  chymiftry,  in  reducing 
Mixt  bodies  to  their  principles,  reduced  them  often 

*  Donor-regent  in  the  facul-     tor  of  plants  in  the  garden-roy- 
ty  of  phyfic  in  the  unvverfity  of    al,  Sec. 
Paris,  frofeffor  and  demonjira- 


to 
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to  nothing.  I  ftiall  relate  one  of  his  experiments,  Mem.  de 
which  is  curious,  and  intelligible  to  every  body.  J^esdes 

He  made  an  ^tna  or  Veiuvius,  by  burying  atan 
the  depth  of  a  foot  in  the  ground,  during  the  fum- 
mer,  fifty  pounds  of  filings  of  iron  and  fulphur 
pulverifed  in  equal  quantities,  the  whole  made  in- 
to a  pafte  with  water.  In  about  eight  or  nine 
hours  time,  the  earth  fwelled,  and  opened  itfelf  in 
feveral  places  ;  and  emitted  hot  and  fulphurous 
vapours,  and  at  length  flames. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
this  mixture  of  iron  and  fulphur  with  a  proportio- 
nate depth  of  earth,  was  all  that  was  wanting  to 
form  a  real  mount  iEtna :  That  the  fulphurous 
vapours  would,  in  endeavouring  a  paffage,  have 
occafioned  an  earthquake  more  or  lefs  violent,  ac- 
cording to  their  force  and  the  obflacles  in  their 
way  :  That  when  they  either  found  or  made  them- 
felves  a  vent,  they  would  break  out  with  an  im- 
petuofity  to  occafion  an  hurricane :  That  if  they 
made  their  way  through  a  part  of  the  earth  un- 
der the  fea,  they  would  occafion  thofe  water- fpouts, 
fo  dangerous  to  mips :  And  laftly,  that  if  they 
rofe  to  the  clouds,  they  would  carry  their  fulphur 
thither  along  with  them,  which  would  produce 
thunder. 

There  is  a  kind  of  chimerical  chymiftry,  that 
propofes  the  tranfmutation  of  metals  as  its  object, 
and  is  called  Alchymy,  or  Seeking  the  philofopber1  s 
fione. 

SECT.  IV. 
Of  ANATOMY. 

ANATOMY  is  a.fcience  that  teaches  the 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  an  human  body, 
and  of  other  animals,  by  dilTeaion.  Thofe  who 
have  wrote  upon  anatomy  amongft  the  ancients, 
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are  Hippocrates,  Democritus,  Ariftotle,  Erafiftra- 
tus,  Galen,  *  Herophylus,  and  many  others,  who 
perfeclly  knew  the  neceffity  of  it,  and  confidered 
it  as  the  moft  important  part  of  phyfic  ;  without 
which  it  was  impoflible  to  know  the  ufe  of  the 
parts  of  an  human  body,  and  confequently  the 
caufes  of  difeafes.  It  was  however  entirely  re- 
nounced for  many  ages,  and  was  not  re- inflated  till 
the  fixteenth  century.  The  diflection  of  an  human 
body  was  held  facrilege  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
and  there  is  a  confultation  extant,  which  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V  caufed  the  profeffors  of  Theology 
at  Salamanca  to  hold,  in  order  to  enquire  whether 
an  human  body  might  be  diffe&ed  for  the  know- 
ledge of  its  ftruclure  with  a  fafe  confcience.  Vefal, 
a  Flemifh  phyfician,  who  died  in  1564,  was  the 
firft  who  revived  and  methodized  what  is  called 
anatomy. 

Since  him,  anatomy  has  made  a  great  progrefs, 
and  been  much  improved.  One  of  the  difcoveries 
which  have  done  moft  iionour  to  the  moderns,  is 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  motion  by 
which  the  blood  is  carried  feveral  times  a  day  from 
the  heart  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body  by  the  ar- 
teries, and  returns  from  thofe  parts  to  the  heart  by 
In  1628.  the  veins,  is  fo  called.  Harvey,  a  celebrated 
Ehglifti  dodlor,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
difcovered  this  circulation,  which  is  now  admitted 
by  all  phyficians.  There  are  fome  however,  who 
deny  him  this  glory,  and  even  pretend  that  Hip- 
pocrates, Ariftotle,  and  Plato  knew  it  before  him. 
That  may  be :  but  they  made  fo  little  ufe  of  it, 
that  it  is  almoft  the  fame  as  if  they  had  been  ig- 
norant of  it  i  and  as  much  may  be  faid  of  them 
in  refped  to  many  other  phyfical  matters. 

_  *  According   to  Tertullian,     known  the  human  body,  difetfed 
this.  Herophylus,   in  order  to     a  very  great  number  of  bodies. 

BOQK 
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O  F    T  H  E 

MATHEMATICS. 

THE  Mathematics  hold  the  firft 
place  amongft  the  fciences,  becaufe  they 
alone  are  founded  upon  infallible  demon- 
ftrations.  And  this  undoubtedly  gave  them  their 
name.    For  Mathefis  in  Greek  fignifies  fcience. 

I  mall  confider  particularly  in  this  placeonly 
Geometry  and  Aftronomy,  which  are  the  principal 
branches  of  mathematical  knowledge  ;  to  which  I 
fhall  add  fome  other  parts,  that  have  an  effential 
relation  to  them. 

I  muft  confefs,  to  my  fharne,  that  the  fubjects 
I  am  going  to  treat  are  abfolutely  unknown  to 
me,  except  the  hiftorical  part  of  them.  But,  by 
the  privilege  I  have  aflumed,  with  which  the  pub- 
lic does  not  feem  to  be  offended,  it  is  in  my  power 
to  apply  the  riches  of  others  to  my  own  ufe. 
What  treasures  have  I  not  found  upon  this  occa- 
fion  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences ! 
If  I  could  have  taken  all  I  have  laid  upon  fuch 
fublime  and  abftra&ed  fubjects  from  them,  I  mould 
have  no  occafion  to  fear  for  myfdf, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Of  GEOMETRY. 


TH  E  word  Geometry  fignifies  literally,  the 
art  of  measuring  the  earth.    The  Egyptians 
c.  109.     are  faid  to  have  invented  it  on  account  of  the  in- 
Strab.I.  * 7* undations  of  the  Nile.    For  that  river  carrying 
p'  7*'7'    away  the  land- marks  every  year,  and  leflening 
fome  eftates  to  enlarge  others,  the  Egyptians  were 
obliged  to  meafure  their  country  often,  and  for  that 
purpofe  to  contrive  a  method  and  art,  which  was 
the  origin  and  beginning  of  geometry.    This  rea- 
fon  might  have  induced  the  Egyptians  to  cultivate 
geometry  with  the  more  care  and  attention  ;  but  its 
origin  is  undoubtedly  of  antienter  date. 

However  that  be,  it  palled  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  and  Thales  of  Miletus  is  believed  to  have 
carried  it  thither  at  his  return  from  his  travels.  Py- 
thagoras alfo  placed  it  in  great  honour,  and  admit- 
ted no  difciples  who  had  not  learnt  the  principles 
of  geometry. 

Geometry  is  to  be  confidered  in  two  different 
views:  either  as  a  fpeculative,  or  a  practical  fcience. 

Geometry,  as  a  fpeculative  fcience,  confidersthe 
figure  and  extent  of  bodies  according  to  three  dif- 
ferent dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs, 
which  form  three  fpecies  of  extent,  lines,  iuperfi- 
cies,  and  folids,  or  folid  body.  Accordingly  it 
compares  the  different  lines  with  each  other,  and 
determines  their  equality  or  inequality.  It  mews 
alfo  how  much  greater  the  one  is  than  the  other. 
It  does  the  fame  in  refpect  to  fuperfkies.  For  in- 
Itance,  it  demonflrates  that  a  triangle  is  the  half  of 
a  parallelogram  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height :  that 
two  circles  are  in  proportion  to  each  other  as  the 
fquares  of  their  diameters  •,  that  is  to  fay,  that  if 
the  one  be  three  times  as  large  as  the  other,  the  firft 
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will  contain  nine  times  as  much  fpace  as  the  latter. 
And  laftly,  it  confiders  Solids  or  the  quantities  of 
bodies  in  the  fame  manner.  It  fhews,  that  a  py- 
ramid is  the  third  of  a  prifm  of  the  fame  bafe  and 
height :  that  a  fphere  or  globe  is  two  thirds  of  a 
cylinder  circumfcribed,  that  is  to  fay,  a  cylinder  of 
!  the  fame  heighth  and  breadth :  that  globes  are  in 
1  the  fame  proportion  with  each  other  as  the  cubes  of 
f  their  diameters.  If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of 
one  globe  be  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  another, 
the  firft  globe  is  fixty-four  times  as  much  in  quan- 
tity as  the  fecond.  Accordingly,  if  they  are  of 
the  fame  matter,  the  former  will  weigh  fixty-four 
times  as  much  as  the  other,  becaufe  64  is  the  cube 
of  4. 

Practical  geometry,  founded  upon  the  theory  of 
the  fpeculative,  is  folely  employed  in  meafuring  the 
three  fpecies  of  extent,  lines,  fuperficies,  and  folids. 
It  teaches  us  for  example,  how  to  meafure  the  di- 
ftance  of  two  objects  from  each  other,  the  height 
of  a  tower,  and  the  extent  of  land  :  how  to  divide 
a  fuperficies  into  as  many  parts  as  we  pleafe,  of 
which  the  one  may  be  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &c. 
as  large  as  another.  It  lhews  us  how  to  gage  calks, 
and  the  manner  of  finding  the  contents  of  any 
other  vefiels  ufed  either  to  hold  liquids  or  folids. 
It  not  only  meafures  different  objects  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  but  the  globe  of  the  earth  itfelf, 
by  determining  the  extent  of  its  circumference,  and 
the  length  of  its  diameter.  It  goes  fo  far  as  to 
fhew  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth.  It 
even  ventures  to  meafure  that  of  the  fun,  and  its 
magnitude  in  refped  to  the  terreftrial  globe. 
The  moft  illuftrious  philofophers  made  this  fci- 
1  ence  their  peculiar  ftudy :  Anaxagoras,  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Architas,  Eudoxus,  and  many  others, 
of  whom  I  fliall  only  fpeak  of  the  moft  known, 
and  thofe  whofe  works  are  come  down  to  us. 
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Ant.  J.  C.     Eucl  i  d.  We  fhall  fpeak  of  him  in  the  fequel. 

3°°-  A  r  i  s  t  je  u  s  the  elder.    He  feems  to  have 

been  Euclid's  cotemporary.  He  wrote  five  books 
upon  filid  places,  that  is  to  fay,  as  Pappus  explains 
it,  upon  the  three  Conic  Sections. 

Ant.  J.C.    Apollonius  Perceus,  fo  called  from 

250.  a  city  of  Pamphylia.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolomy  Evergetes,  and  collected  all  that  the  moft 
learned  geometricians  had  wrote  upon  conic  fections 
before  him,  of  which  he  made  eight  books,  which 
came  down  entire  to  the  time  of  Pappus  of  Alex- 
andria, who  compofed  a  kind  of  introduction  to 
that  work.  The  four  laft  books  of  Apollonius 
were  afterwards  loft  But  in  1658  the  famous  John 
Alphonfo  Borelli,  paffing  thro'  Florence,  found  an 
Arabian  manufcript  in  the  library  of  the  Medicis, 
with  this  infcription  in  Latin,  Apollonii  Pergai  Co- 
nicorum  Hbriotte.  They  were  tranflated  into  Latin. 

Archimedes.  I  mail  defer  fpeaking  of 
him  a  little. 

Pappus  of  Alexandria  flouriflied  in  the  reign 
of  Theodofius,  in  the  395th  year  of  Chrift.  He 
compofed  a  collection  upon  geometrical  fubjects  in 
eight  books,  of  which  the  two  firft  are  loft.  The 
Abbe  Gallois,  when  the  academy  of  fciences  af- 
fumed  a  new  form  in  1699,  undertook  to  work  up- 
on the  geometry  of  the  antien_ts,andparticularlyupon 
Pappus's  collection,  of  which  he  v/as  for  printing 
the  Greek  text,  that  had  never  been  done,  and  for 
correcting  the  very  defective  Latin  verfion.  It  is  a 
misfortune  for  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  that 
this  was  only  intended. 

Of  the  geometricians  I  have  mentioned,  the  two 
moft  illuftrious,  and  who  have  done  moft  honour 
to  geometry,  but  in  a  different  degree  of  merit, 
were  Euclid  and  Archimedes.  Euclid  is  only  an 
author  of  elements:  but  Archimedes  is  a  fublime 
geometrician,  whom  even  the  moft  learned  in  the 
i:ew  methods;,  admire  to  this  day. 

EUCLID, 
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Euclid  the  mathematician  was  of  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  taught  in  the  reign  of  Ptolom  y  the 
fon  of  Lagus.  We  muft  not  confound  him,  as 
Valerius  Maximus  has  done,with  another  Euclid  of 
Megara,  the  founder  of  the  feci  of  philofophers, 
called  the  Megaric  feet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  that  is  to  fay,  above  fourfcore 
years  before  the  mathematician.  Euclid  feems  to 
have  made  Speculative  Geometry  his  fole  and  prin- 
cipal ftudy.  He  has  left  us  a  Work,  intitled,  The 
elements  of  gesmetry,  in  fifteen  books.  It  is  howe- 
ver doubted,  whether  the  two  laft  are  his.  His 
elements  contain  a  feries  of  proportions,  which  are 
the  bafis  and  foundation  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
mathematics.  This  book  is  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moft  precious  monuments  come  down  to  us 
from  the  antients  in  refpect  to  natural  knowledge. 
He  wrote  alfo  upon  optics,  catoptrics,  mufic,  and 
other  learned  fubjects. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  famous  M.  Paf- 
cal,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  without  having  ever 
read  any  book  of  geometry,  or  knowing  any  thing 
more  of  that  Science,  except  that  it  taught  the  me- 
thod of  making  exacl:  figures,  and  of  rinding  their 
proportions  to  each  other ,  proceeded  by  the 
ftrength  of  his  genius  only,  to  the  3 2d  propofidon 
of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid. 

ARCHIMEDES. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Archimedes  was  of 
Syracufe,  and  a  near  relation  to  king  Hiero.  What 
I  have  faid  of  him  with  fufficient  extent  in  fpeak- 
ingof  the  fiege  of  Syracufe  by  the  Romans,  dif- 
pences  with  my  repeating  his  hiftory  in  this  place. 
He  was,  of  himfelf  and  by  natural  inclination, 
folely  intent  upon  whatever  is  moft  noble,  mofiM^c 
exalted,  and  moft  abftracied  in  geometry  •,  andp.  30 
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fome  of  his  works  of  this  kind,  of  which  he  com* 
pofed  a  great  number,  are  come  down  to  us.  It 
was  only  at  the  requeft  and  warm  inftances  of  king 
Hiero  his  relation,  that  he  fuffered  himfelf  at 
length  to  be  perfuaded  to  bring  down  his  art,  from 
foaring  perpetually  after  intellectual  and  fpiritual 
things,  fometimes  to  things  fenfible  and  corporeal, 
and  to  render  his  reafonings  in  fome  fort  more  evi- 
dent and  palpable  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  in 
mingling  them  by  experiments  with  things  of  ufe. 
We  have  feen  what  fervices  he  did  his  country  at 
the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  and  the  aftonifhing  machines 
that  came  from  his  induftrious  hands.  He  howe- 
ver fet  no  value  upon  them,  and  confidered  them 
as  paftime  and  amufement,  in  comparifon  with 
thofe  fublime  reafonings,  that  gratified  his  inclina- 
tion and  tafte  for  truth  in  a  quite  different  manner. 
The  world  is  never  more  indebted  to  thefe  great 
geometricians,  than  when  they  defcend  to  act  thus 
for  its  fervice :  it  is  a  facrifice,  which  cofts  them 
much,  becaufe  it  tears  them  from  a  pleafure  of 
which  they  are  infinitely  fond,  but  to  which  they 
think  themfelves  obliged,  as  indeed  they  are  for  the 
honour  of  geometry,  to  prefer  the  good  of  the 
public. 

Djog  Eudoxus  and  Architas  were  the  firft  inventors 

Laert.  in  of  this  kind  of  mechanics,  and  reduced  them  to 
Archim.  practice,  to  vary  and  unbend  geometry  by  this 
Marcd         ^  °^  amu^ement»  a°d  to  prove  by  fenfible  and 
p.  305.    inftrumental  experiments  fome  problems,  which  did 
not  appear  fufceptible  of  demonftration  by  reafon- 
ing  and  practice  :  which  are  Plutarch's  own  words. 
He  cites  here  the  problem  of  the  two  means  pro- 
portional for  obtaining  the  duplication  of  the  cube, 
which  could  never  be  geometrically  refolved  before 
Defcartes  did  it.    Plutarch  adds,  that  Plato  was 
much  offended  at  them  on  this  account,  and  re- 
preached  them  with  having  corrupted  the  excellency 
of  geometry,  in  making  it  defcend,  like  a  mean 
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flave,  from  intellectual  and  fpiritual,  to  fenfible, 
things,  and  in  obliging  it  to  employ  matter, 
which  requires  the  work  of  the  hands,  and  is  the 
object  of  a  low  and  fervile  trade :  and  that  from 
thenceforth  thofe  Mechanics  were  feparated  from 
geometry,  as  unworthy  of  it.  This  delicacy  is 
lingular  •,  and  would  have  deprived  human  fociety 
of  a  great  number  of  aids,  and  geometry  of  the 
only  part  of  it,  that  can  recommend  it  to  man- 
kind :  becaufe  if  it  were  not  applied  to  things  fen- 
fible and  of  ufe,  it  would  ferve  only  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  a  very  fmall  number  of  contemplative 
perfons. 

The  two  celebrated  geometricians,  whom  I  have 
diftinguifhed  from  the  multitude,  Euclid  and  Ar- 
chimedes, univerfally  efteemed  by  the  learned  tho* 
in  a  different  degree,  mew  how  far  the  antients 
carried  their   knowledge  in  geometry.    But  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  it  foared  to  a  quite  diffe- 
rent height,  and  almoft  entirely  changed  its  afpect 
in  the  laft  age,  by  the  new  fyftem  of  the  Infinitely 
fmall,  or  Differential  calculation,  for  which  no 
doubt  the  particular  application  beftowed  till  then 
upon  this  ftudy,  and  the  happy  difcoveries  made 
in  it,  had  prepared  the  way.    The  advances  we 
make  in  fcience  are  progrefTive.    Every  acquifiti- 
on  of  knowledge  does  not  reveal  itfeff,  till  after 
the  difcovery  of  a  certain  number  of  things  nccef- 
farily  previous  to  it :  and  when  it  comes  to  its  turn 
to  difclofe  itfelf,  it  cafts  a  light  that  attracts  all  eyes 
upon  it.    The  period  was  arrived,  wherein  geo- 
metry was  to  bring  forth  the  calculation  of  Infinites. 
N  e  w  t  o  n  was  the  firft  that  made  this  wonder- 
ful difcovery  :  and  Leibnitz  the  firft  that  publifhed 
it.    All  the  great  geometricians  entered  with  ar- 
dor the  paths  that  had  been  lately  opened  for  them, 
in  which  they  advanced  with  giant  fteps.    In  pro- 
portion as  their  boldnefs  in  treating  Infinites  in- 
creafed,  geometry  extended  her  bounds.    The  In- 
x  finite 
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finite  exalted  every  thing  to  a  fublimity,  and  at  the 
fame  time  led  on  to  a  facility  in  every  thing,  of 
which  nobody  had  ventured  fo  much  as  to  conceive 
any  hopes  before.  And  this  is  the  Period  of  an 
almoft  total  revolution  in  geometry. 

I  have  faid  that  Newton  firft  difcovered  this 
wonderful  calculation,  and  that  Leibnitz  publifhed 
it  firft.  The  latter,  in  1684,  actually  inferted  the 
rules  of  the  differential  calculation  in  the  acts  of 
Leipfic,  but  concealed  the  demonftrations  of  them. 
The  illuftrious  brothers,  the  Bernoullis,  difcovered 
them  though  very  difficult,  and  ufed  this  calcula- 
tion with  furprizing  fuccefs.  The  mod  exalted, 
the  boldeft,  and  mod  unexpected  folutions  rofe  up 
under  their  hands.  In  1687  appeared  Newton's 
admirable  work,  upon  the  mathematical  principles  of 
natural  philofophy,  which  was  almoft  entirely  found- 
ed upon  this  calculation  ;  and  he  had  the  modefty 
not  to  exclaim  againft  the  Rules  of  Mr.  Leibnitz. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  each  of  them  had 
difcovered  this  new  fyftem,  through  the  confor- 
mity of  their  great  talents  and  learning.  A  dif- 
pute  arofe  on  this  occafion,  which  was  carried  on 
by  their  adherents  on  both  fides  with  fufficient 
warmth.  Newton  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of 
having  been  the  inventor  of  this  new  fyftem  ;  but 
Mr.  Leibnitz  ought  not  to  be  branded  with  the  in- 
famous name  of  a  plagiary,  nor  to  have  the  fhame 
of  a  theft  laid  upon  him,  which  he  denied  with  a 
boldnefs  and  impudence  very  remote  from  the  cha- 
racter of  fo  great  a  man. 

In  the  firft  years  the  geometry  of  the  Infinitely 
fmall  was  only  a  kind  of  myftery.  Solutions  fre- 
quently came  out  in  the  Journals,  of  which  the 
method  that  produced  them  was  not  fuffered  to  ap- 
pear ;  and  even  when  it  was  difcovered,  only  fome 
feeble  rays  of  that  fcience  efcaped,  which  were 
foon  loft  again  in  clouds  and  darknefs.  The  pub- 
lic, or  more  properly,  the  fmall  number  of  thofe 
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who  afpired  at  elevated  geometry,  were  ftruck 
with  an  ufelefs  admiration,  that  made  them  never 
the  wifer  ;  and  means  were  found  to  acquire  their 
applaufe,  without  imparting  the  inftruclion,  with 
which  it  ought  to  have  been  deferved.  Mr.  l'Ho- 
pital,  that  fublime  genius,  who  has  done  geometry 
and  France  fo  much  honour,  refolved  to  commu- 
nicate the  hidden  treafures  of  the  new  geometry 
without  referve,  and  he  did  fo  in  the  famous  book 
called  the  Analyfis  of  the  Infinitely  finally  which  he 
publilhed  in  1696.  He  there  unveiled  all  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  geometrical  infinite,  and  of  the  infi- 
nite of  infinite  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  different  orders 
of  infinites,  which  rife  upon  one  another,  and 
form  the  boldeft  and  moft  amazing  fuperftru&ure, 
that  human  wit  has  ever  ventured  to  imagine. 
It  is  in  this  manner  Sciences  attain  their  per- 
fection. 

As,  in  fpeaking  of  geometry,  I  travel  in  a 
country  entirely  unknown  to  me,  I  have  fcarce 
done  any  thing,  befides  copying  and  abridging 
what  I  found  upon  the  fubjedt  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  academy  of  fciences.  But  I  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  add  the  advantagious  teftimony, 
which  Mr.  1'Hopital,  of  whom  Ihavejuft  fpoke, 
gives  in  a  few  lines  of  Mr.  Leibnitz,  on  account 
of  the  invention  of  the  calculation  of  infinites,  in 
his  preface  to  the  Analyfis  of  the  Infinitely  fmall. 
"  His  calculation,  fays  he,  has  carried  him  into 
"  regions  hitherto  unknown  ;  where  he  has  made 
"  discoveries  that  aftonifh  the  moft  profound  Ma- 
<e  thematicians  of  Europe." 

I  add  here  another  pafiage  from  the  preface,  but 
longer,  that  feems  to  me  a  model  of  the  wife  and 
moderate  manner,  with  which  one  ought  to  think 
and  fpeak  of  the  great  men  of  Antiquity,  even 
when  we  prefer  the  Moderns  to  them. 
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«  What  the  Antients  have  left  us  upon  thefe 
"  fubjects,  and  efpecially  Archimedes,  is  certainly 
«c  worthy  of  admiration.  But,  befides  their  ha- 
"  ving  touched  very  little  upon  Curves,  and  that 
"  too  very  fuperficially,  almoft  all  they  have  done 
"  upon  that  head,  are  particular  and  detached  pro- 
's pofitions,  that  do  not  imply  any  regular  and 
"  coherent  method.  They  cannot  however  be 
"  juftly  reproached  on  that  account.  It  required 
"  exceeding  force  of  genius  to  penetrate  through 
"  fo  many  obfcurities,  and  to  enter  firft  into  re- 
"  gions  fo  entirely  unknown.  If  they  were  not 
M  far  from  them,  if  they  went  by  round-about 
"  ways,  at  leaft  they  did  not  go  aftray  •,  and  the 
*«  more  difHcult  and  thorny  the  paths  they  follow- 
"  ed  were,  the  more  they  are  to  be  admired  for 
M  not  lofing  themfelves  in  them.  In  a  word,  it 
"  does  not  feem  poffible  for  the  Antients  to  have 
"  done  more  in  their  time.  They  have  done  what 
"  our  beft  Moderns  would  have  done  in  their 
"  places  •,  and  if  they  were  in  ours,  it  is  to  be  be- 
"  lieved  they  would  have  had  the  fame  views  with 
"  us.  

"  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  antients 
w  went  no  farther.  But  one  cannot  be  fuffici- 
"  ently  furprized,  that  great  men,  and  no  doubt 
"  as  great  men  as  the  antients,  mould  continue 
"  there  fo  long  ;  and  through  an  almoft  fuperfti- 
"  tious  admiration  for  their  works,  content  them- 
"  felves  with  reading  and  commenting  upon  them, 
"  without  allowing  themfelves  any  farther  ufe  of 
**  their  own  talents,  than  what  fufficed  for  follow- 
«'  ing  them,  and  without  daring  to  venture  the 
m  crime  of  thinking  fometimes  for  themfelves,  and 
"  of  extending  their  views  beyond  what  the  an- 
"  tienu  had  difcovered.  In  this  manner  many 
"  ftudied,  wrote,  and  multiplied  books :  whilft 
*«  no  advancements  at  all  were  made.  All  the 
"  labours  of  many  ages  had  no  other  tendency 
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"  than  to  fill  the  world  with  obfequious  com- 
"  merits,  and  repeated  tranfiations  of  originals  of- 
M  ten  contemptible  enough.  Such  was  the  ftate 
"  of  the  mathematics,  and  efpecially  of  philofo- 
"  phy,  till  Monfieur  Defcartes." 

I  return  now  to  my  fubject.  We  are  fometimes 
tempted  to  think  the  time  very  indifferently  em- 
ployed, that  perfons  of  wit  beftow  upon  abftracT:- 
ed  ftudies,  which  feem  of  no  immediate  utility, 
and  only  proper  to  fatisfy  a  vain  curiofity.  To 
think  in  this  manner  is  contrary  to  reafon  \  becaufe 
we  make  ourfelves  judges  of  what  we  neither 
know,  nor  are  qualified  to  know. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  all  the  fpeculations  of  pure 
geometry  or  algebra  are  not  immediately  applied 
to  ufeful  things,  but  they  either  lead  or  relate  to 
thole  that  do.  Befides  which,  a  geometrical  fpe- 
culation,  which  has  at  firft  no  ufeful  object,  comes 
in  time  to  be  applicable  to  ufe.  When  the  great- 
eft  geometricians  of  the  feventeenth  century  ftudied 
a  new  Curve,  which  they  called  the  Cycloid,  it  was 
only  a  mere  fpeculation,  in  which  they  folely  en- 
gaged through  the  vanity  of  difcovering  difficult 
theorems,  in  emulation  of  each  other.  They  did 
not  fo  much  as  pretend,  that  they  were  labouring 
for  the  good  of  the  public.  The  Cycloid  however  * 
was  found,  upon  a  ftrict  enquiry  into  its  nature,  to 
be  deftined  to  give  pendulums  all  poffible  perfecti- 
on, and  the  meafure  of  time  its  utmoft  exaftnefs. 

Befides  the  aids  which  every  branch  of  the  ma- 
thematics derive  from  geometry,  the  ftudy  of  this 
fcience  is  of  infinite  advantage  in  the  ufes  of  life. 
It  is  always  good  to  think  and  reafon  right :  and 
it  has  been  juftly  faid,  that  there  is  no  better  prac- 
tical logic  than  geometry.  Though  Numbers  and 
Lines  abfolutely  tended  to  nothing,  they  would 
always  be  the  only  certain  knowledge,  of  which 
we  are  capable  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  would 
ferve  as  the  fureft  means  to  give  our  reafon  the  firft 
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habitude  and  bent  of  truth.  They  would  teach  us  to 
operate  upon  truths,  to  trace  the  chain  of  them  fub- 
tileand  almoft  imperceptible  as  it  frequently  is,  and 
to  follow  them  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  which  they 
are  capable  :  in  fine,  they  would  render  the  True 
fo  familiar  to  us,  that  we  mould  be  able,  on  many 
occafions,  to  know  it  at  firft  glance,  and  almoft 
by  inftinct. 

The  geometrical  fpirit  is  not  fo  much  confined 
to  geometry,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  off  from  it, 
and  transferred  to  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
Works  of  moral  philofophy,  politics,  criticifm, 
and  even  eloquence,  cesteris  paribus^  would  have 
additional  beauties,  if  compofed  by  geometricians. 
The  order,  perfpicuity,  diftinction  and  exact  nefs, 
which  have  prevailed  in  good  books  for  fome  time 
paft,  may  very  probably  have  derived  themfelves 
from  this  geometrical  fpirit,  which  fpreads  more 
than  ever,  and  in  fome  fort  communicates  itfelf 
from  author  to  author,  even  to  thofe  who  know 
nothing  of  geometry.  A  great  man  is  fometimes 
followed  by  the  whole  age  he  lives  in  ;  and  the 
perfon,  to  whom  the  glory  of  having  eftablifhed  a 
new  Art  of  reafoning  may  juftly  be  afcribed,  was 
Defeartes.  an  excellent  geometrician. 

Of  ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA. 

ARITHMETIC  is  a  part  of  the  mathema- 
tics. It  is  a  fcience  which  teaches  all  the  va- 
rious operations  of  numbers,  and  demonftrates  their 
properties.  It  is  neceflary  in  many  operations  of 
geometry,  and  therefore  ought  to  precede  it.  The 
Greeks  are  find  to  have  received  it  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians. 

The  ancients,  who  have  treated  arithmetic  with 
moft  exactnefs,  are  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Dio- 
phantus  of  Alexandria,  and  Theon  of  Smyrna. 
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It  was  difficult  for  cither  the  Greeks  or  the  Ro- 
mans to  fucceed  much  in  arithmetic,  as  both  ufed 
only  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  numbers,  the 
multiplication  of  which,  in  great  calculations,  ne- 
ceflarily  occafioned  abundance  of  trouble.  The 
Arabic  cyphers  now  ufed,  which  have  not  above 
four  hundred  years  of  antiquity,  are  infinitely  more 
commodious,  and  have  contributed  very  much  to 
the  improvement  of  arithmetic. 

ALGEBRA  is  a  part  of  the  mathematics, 
which  upon  quantity  in  general  exprefLd  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  does  all  the  operations  done 
by  arithmetic  upon  numbers.  The  characters  it 
ufes  fignifying  nothing  of  themfelves,  may  intend 
any  fpecies  of  quantity,  which  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  this  fcience.  Befides  thefe 
characters,  it  ufes  certain  figns,  that  infinitely 
abridge  its  operations,  and  render  them  abundantly 
clearer.  By  the  help  of  algebra  moft  of  the  pro- 
blems of  the  mathematics  may  be  refolved,  pro- 
vided they  are  capable  of  iblution.  It  was  not 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Ancients.  Plato  is  believ- 
ed the  inventor  of  it.  Theon,  in  his  treatife  upon 
arithmetic,  gives  it  the  name  of  analyjis. 

All  great  mathematicians  are  well  verfed  in  al- 
gebra, or  at  leaft  fufficiently  for  indifpenfible  ufe. 
But  this  knowledge  when  carried  beyond  this  or- 
dinary ufe,  is  fo  perplexed,  fo  thick  fown  with 
difficulties,  fo  clogged  with  immenfe  calculations, 
and  in  a  word,  fo  hideous,  that  few  people  have 
heroic  courage  enough  to  plunge  into  fuch  dark 
and  profound  abyfTes.  Certain  fhining  theories, 
in  which  refinement  of  wit  feems  to  have  more 
fhare  than  feverity  of  labour,  are  much  more  al- 
luring. However,  the  more  fublime  geometry  is 
become  infeparable  from  algebra.  Mr.  Rolle^ 
amongft  the  French,  has  carried  this  knowledge  as 
high  as  poffible,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  incli- 
nation and  a  kind  of  inftincl:,  that  made  him  de- 
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vour  all  the  afperity,  and  I  had  almoft  faid,  hor- 
ror of  this  ftudy,  not  only  with  patience  but  de- 
light. 

I  mall  not  enter  into  a  circumftantial  account  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  which  far  exceeds  my  capa- 
city, and  would  neither  be  ufeful  nor  agreeable 
to  the  reader. 

It  has  been,  for  fome  years,  an  eftablifhed  cuf- 
tom  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  to  explain  the  ele- 
ments of  thefe  fciences  in  the  claffes  of  philofophy, 
by  way  of  introduction  to  the  phyfics.  This  laft 
part  of  philofophy,  in  its  prefent  (late,  is  almoft 
a  fyftem  of  enigmas  to  thofe,  who  have  not  at 
leaft  fome  tincture  of  the  principles  of  the  mathe- 
matics. Accordingly  the  moft  learned  profefTors 
have  conceived  it  neccfTary  to  begin  with  them,  in 
order  to  make  any  progrefs  in  the  phyfics.  Be- 
fides  the  advantages,  which  refult  from  the  mathe- 
matics in  refpect  to  the  phyfics,  thofe  who  teach 
them  in  their  Claffes,  find  that  the  youth,  who 
apply  themfelves  to  them,  acquire  an  exactnefs  of 
mind,  a  clofe  way  of  thinking,  which  they  retain 
in  all  the  other  fciences.  Thofe  two  confiderations 
fiiffice  to  mew  our  obligation  to  the  profefTors,  who 
firft  introduced  this  cuftom,  which  is  now  become 
almoft  general  in  the  univerfity. 

Mr.  Rivard,  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  col- 
lege of  Beauvais,  has  compofed  a  treatife  upon 
this  fubject,  which  contains  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry,  wherein  every 
thing  is  faid  to  be  explained  with  fufikient  extent, 
and  all  poffible  exactnefs  and  perfpicuity.  A  fe- 
cond  edition  of  this  work  has  been  lately  publifh- 
ed  with  considerable  additions. 

Of  the  MECHANICS. 

TH  E  Mechanics  are  a  fcience,  that  teaches 
the  nature  of  the  moving  Powers,  the  art  of 
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defigning  all  kinds  of  machines,  and  of  removing 
any  weight  by  the  means  of  leavers,  wedges,  pul- 
lies,  wheels,  (£c.    Many,  who  confider  the  me- 
chanics only  on  the  fide  of  Practice,  fet  little  value 
upon  them,  becaufe  they  feem  to  belong  folely  to 
workmen,  and  to  require  the  hands  only,  and  not 
the  underftanding :  but  a  different  judgment  is 
paffed  upon  them,  when  confidered  on  the  fide  of 
their  Theory,  which  is  capable  of  employing  the 
moft  exalted  genius.    It  is  befides  the  fcience 
that  guides  the  hands  of  the  workman,  and  by 
which  he  brings  his  inventions  to  perfection.  A 
flight  idea,  dropt  even  by  the  ignorant,  and  the 
effect  of  chance,  is  afterwards  often  purfued  by 
degrees  to  fupremc  perfection,  by  perfons  pro- 
foundly (killed  in  geometry  and  mechanics.  This 
happened  in  refpect  to  telefcopes,  which  owe  their 
birth  to  the  fon  of  an  Hollander  that  made  fpecta- 
cles.    Holding  a  convex  glafs  in  one  hand,  and 
a  concave  one  in  the  other,  and  looking  through 
them  without  defign,  he  perceived  that  diftant  ob- 
jects appeared  much  larger,  and  more  diftinct  than 
when  he  faw  them  only  with  his  eyes.  Galileo, 
Kepler,  and  Defcartes,  by  the  rules  of  the  diop- 
trics, carried  this  invention,  grofs  as  it  was  in  its 
beginning,  a  great  way  ;  which  has  fince  been 
much  more  improved. 

The  moft  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  who 
have  wrote  upon  the  mechanics,  are  Architas  of 
Tarentum  Ariftotle  -,  iEneas  his  cotemporary, 
whofe  Tactics  are  ftill  extant,  in  which  he  treats 
of  machines  of  war,  a  work  which  Cineas,  the 
friend  of  Pyrrhus,  abridged  Archimedes  parti- 
cularly, of  whom  we  have  fpoke  before ;  Athe- 
na:us,  who  dedicated  his  book  upon  machines,  to 
Marcellus,  that  took  Syracufe  and  laftly  Heron 
of  Alexandria,  of  whom  we  have  feveral  treatifes. 

Of  all  the  works  upon  the  mechanics  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancients,  only  thofe  of  Ar- 
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chimedes  treat  this  fcience  in  all  its  extent  •  but 
often  with  great  obfcurity.  The  fiege  of  Syracufe 
mews,  how  high  his  abilities  in  the  mechanics 
role.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  the  moderns,  after  the 
many  Phyfical  Difcoveries  made  in  the  laft  Centu- 
ry, ^  have  carried  that  fcience  much  farther  than  the 
antients.  The  Machines  of  Archimedes  however 
fhll  amaze  the  moft  profound  in  the  Mechanics 
of  our  times. 

If  all  the  advantages  of  the  mechanics  were  to 
be  particularly  fhewn,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  de- 
fence all  the  machines  ufed  heretofore  on  different 
times  and  occafions,  both  in  war  and  peace,  as 
well  as  thofe  now  ufed  either  for  neceffity  or  diver- 
fion.  It  is  upon  the  principles  of  this  fcience,  that 
the  conftru&ion  of  wind  and  water-mills  for  diffe- 
rent ufes  is  founded  ;  of  moft  of  the  machines  ufed 
m  war,  both  m  the  attack  and  defence  of  places  • 
of  thofe  which  are  employed  in  great  numbers  for" 
the  railing  of  heavy  weights  in  building,  and  of 
water  by  pumps,  wheels,  and  all  the  various  en- 
gines for  that  ufe  ;  in  a  word,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  mechanics  for  an  infinity  of  very  ufeful  and  cu- 
rious works. 

Of  the  STATICS. 

The  Statics  are  a  fcience,  that  makes  part  of 
the  mixed  mathematics.  It  confiders  folid  bodies 
in  refped  to  their  weight,  and  lays  down  rules  for 
moving  them,  and  for  placing  them  in  equilibria. 

The  great .principle  of  this  fcience  is,  that  when 
themafles  of  two  unequal  bodies  are  in  reciprocal 
proportion  to  their  velocities,  that  is  to  fay,  when 
the  quantity  or  mafs  of  the  one  contains  that  of 
the  other,  as  much  as  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  fccond 
contains  that  of  the  firft,  their  quantities  of  motion, 
or  powers,  are  equal.  From  this  principle  it  fol- 
lows, that  with  a  very  fmall  body  a  much  greater 
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may  be  moved  :  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that 
with  a  certain  given  power  any  weight  whatfoever 
may  be  moved.  In  order  to  this  the  velocity  of 
the  moving  power  is  only  to  be  augmented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  body  to  be  moved. 

This  appears  evidently  in  the  Leaver,  on  which 
almoft  all  mechanical  machines  depend.  The  point 
on  which  it  is  fupported,  is  called  the  point  fixed, 
or  point  of  fupport.  The  extent  from  that  point 
to  one  of  the  extremities,  is  called  the  diftance 
from  the  point  of  fupport,  or  radius.  The  bodies 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  leaver,  are  called 
weights.  If  one  of  thefe  weights  be  only  half  the 
other,  and  its  diftance  twice  as  far  from  the  point 
fixed,  the  two  weights  will  be  in  equilibria,  becaufe 
then  the  velocity  of  the  leaft  will  contain  that  of  the 
greareft,in  the  fame  mannerasthe  mafs  of  the  great- 
eft  will  contain  that  of  the  leaft  :  for  their  veloci- 
ties are  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  as 
their  diftances  from  the  point  of  fupport.  Accord- 
ing to  this  hypothefis,  by  augmenting  the  diftance 
of  the  weight  which  is  but  half  the  other,  the 
lighter  will  raife  up  the  heavier. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  Archimedes  told  king 
Hiero,  that  if  he  had  a  place  off  the  earth,  where 
he  could  fix  himfelf  and  his  inftruments,  he  could 
move  it  as  he  thought  fit  at  will.  To  prove  what 
he  faid,  and  to  fhew  that  prince,  that  the  greateft 
weight  might  be  moved  with  fmall  force,  he  made 
the  experiment  before  him  upon  one  of  the  largeft 
of  his  galleys,  which  had  double  the  lading  it  ufed 
to  carry  put  on  board  it,  and  which  he  made 
move  forward  upon  the  land  without  difficulty, 
by  only  moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a  ma- 
chine he  had  prepared  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Hydrostatics  confiders  the  effects 
of  weight  in  liquids,  whether  in  liquids  alone,  or 
in  liquids  acting  upon  folids,  or  reciprocally.    ItPlut.  in 
was  by  the  Hydroftatics,  that  Archimedes  difco-  Moral- 
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vered  what  a  goldfmith  had  ftolen  from  king  Hie- 
ro's  crown,  in  which  he  had  mingled  other  metal 
with  gold.  His  joy  was  fb  great  for  having  found 
this  fecret,  that  he  leaped  out  of  the  bath  without 
confidering  he  was  naked,  and  folely  intent  upon 
his  difcovery,  went  home  in  that  condition,  to 
make  the  experiment,  crying  out  through  the 
ftreets,  I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it . 


CHAPTER  H. 
Of  ASTRONOMY. 

"\  /f  R.  Caflini  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatife 
de  PJca-  JL V X  uPon  tne  origin  and  progrefs  of  aftronomy, 
dm.  da    which  I  mall  only  abridge  in  this  place. 

VolVIfl  ^  1S  not  t0  ^e  doubted  Dut  aftronomy  was  in- 
'  vented  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  As 
there  is  nothing  more  furprizing  than  the  regula- 
rity of  thofe  great  luminous  bodies,  that  turn  in- 
ceflantly  round  the  earth,  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  that 
one  of  the  firft  curiofities  of  mankind  was  to  con- 
fider  their  courfes,  and  to  obferve  the  periods  of 
them.  But  it  was  not  curiofity  only,  that  induced 
men  to  apply  themfelves  to  aftronomical  fpecula- 
tions  :  neceflity  itfelf  may  be  faid  to  have  obliged 
them  to  it.  For  if  the  feafons  are  not  obferved, 
which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  motion  of  the  fun, 
it  is  impoflible  to  fuccced  in  agriculture.  If  the  times 
proper  for  making  voyages  were  not  previoufly 
known,  commerce  could  not  be  carried  on.  If 
the  duration  of  the  month  and  year  were  not  de- 
termined, a  certain  order  could  not  be  eftablifhed 
in  civil  affairs,  nor  the  days  allotted  to  the  exercife 
of  religion  be  fixed.  Thus  as  neither  agriculture, 
commerce,  polity ,  nor  religion  could  difpence 
with  the  want  of  aftronomy,  it  is  evident  that 
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mankind  were  obliged  to  apply  themfelves  to  that 
fcience  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

What  Ptolomy  relates  of  the  obfervations  of  theptolom. 
heavens,  by  which  Hipparchus  reformed  aftro-  Almageft. 
nomy  almoft  two  thoufand  years  ago,  proves  fuf- L  4-  c-  2- 
ficiently,  that  in  the  mod  antient  times,  and  even 
before  the  flood,  this  fcience  was  much  ftudied. 
And  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
aftronomical  obfervations,  made  during  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world,  mould  be  preferved  even  after 
the  flood,  if  what  Jofephus  relates  be  true,  thatj0fCph. 
the  defcendants  of  Seth,  to  preferve  the  remem-  Antiq.i.i. 
brance  of  the  celeftial  obfervations  which  they 
had  made,  engraved  the  principal  of  them  upon 
two  pillars,  the  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of 
ftone  •,  that  the  pillar  of  brick  withftood  the  wa- 
ters of  the  deluge,  and  that  even  in  his  time  there 
were  remains  of  it  to  be  feen  in  Syria. 

It  is  agreed  that  aftronomy  was  cultivated  in  a 
particular  manner  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  height 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  the  vanity  of  men 
ere&ed  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
flood,  the  *  level  and  extenfive  plains  of  that 
country,  the  nights  in  which  they  breathed  the  frefh 
air  after  the  troublefome  heats  of  the  day,  an  un- 
broken horizon,  a  pure  and  ferene  Iky,  all  con- 
fpired  to  engage  that  people  to  contemplate  the 
vaft  extent  of  the  heavens,  and  the  motions  of  the 
ftars.  From  Chaldaea  aftronomy  pafled  into  E- 
gypt,  and  foon  after  was  carried  into  Phoenicia, 
where  they  began  to  apply  its  fpeculative  obferva- 
tions to  the  ufes  of  navigation,  by  which  the  Phce- 

*  Principio  Affyrii,  propter  obfervaverunt  Qua  in  na- 

planitiem    magnitudinemque  tione  Chaldaei  —  diuturna  ob- 

regionumquasincolebant,  cum  fervatione   fiderum  fcicntiam 

ccelum  ex  omni  parte  patens  putantur  effeciffe,  &c.  Cic.  de 

atque  apertum  intuerentur,tra-  Divin.  1.  I.  n.  2, 
jecliones  motufque  Itellarum 
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nicians  foon  became  matters  of  the  fea  and  of  com- 
merce. 

What  made  them  bold  in  undertaking  long 
voyages,  was  their  cuftom  of  fleering  their  mips 
by  the  obfervation  of  one  of  the  ftars  of  the  Little 
Bear,  which  being  near  the  immoveable  point  of 
the  heavens,  called  the  Pole,  is  the  moft  proper  to 
Arat.  ^erve  a!?  a  §uide  in  navigation.  Other  nations,  lefs 
fkilful  in  aftronomy,  obferved  only  the  Great  Bear 
in  their  voyages.  But  as  that  conftellation  is  too 
far  from  the  pole  to  be  capable  of  ferving  as  a  cer- 
tain guide  in  long  voyages,  they  did  not  dare  to 
ftand  out  fo  far  to  fea,  as  to  lofe  fight  of  the  coafts  : 
and  if  a  ftorm  happened  to  drive  them  into  the 
main  ocean,  or  upon  fome  unknown  more,  it  was 
impoflible  for  them  to  know  by  the  heavens  into 
what  part  of  the  world  the  tempefl  had  carried 
them. 

Diog.         Thales  having  at  length  brought  the  fcience  of 
Laert.  1. 1.  the  ftars  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece,  taught  the 
Greeks  to  know  the  conftellation  of  the  little  Bear, 
and  to  make  ufe  of  it  as  their  guide  in  navigation. 
He  alfo  taught  them  the  theory  of  the  motion  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  by  which  he  accounted  for  the 
length  and  fhortnefs  of  the  days  ;  determined  the 
number  of  the  days  of  the  Solar  year,  and  not 
only  explained  the  caufe  of  Eclipfes,  but  mewed 
the  art  of  foretelling  them,  which  he  even  reduced 
to  practice,  foretelling  an  eclipfe  which  happened 
foon  after.    The  merit  of  a  knowledge  fo  uncom- 
mon in  thofe  days  made  him  pafs  for  the  oracle  of 
his  times,  and  occafioned  his  being  given  the  firft 
place  amongft  the  feven  Sages  of  Greece. 
Plin.  1.  7.     Anaximander  was  his  difciple,  to  whom  Pliny 
c  S6.     and  Diogenes  Laertius  afcribe  the  invention  of  the 
fphere,   that  is  to  fay,  the  reprefentation  of  the 
Stfab.  1. 1.  terreftrial  globe  ;  or,  according  to  Strabo,  geogra- 
p.  7.       phical  maps.    Anaximander  is  faid  alfo  to  have 
Lam.  1.2.  eredcd  a  Snomon  at  Sparta,  by  the  means  of 

which 
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which  he  obferved  the  equinoxes  and  folftices  ; 
and  to  have  determined  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic more  exactly  than  had  ever  been  done  before  ; 
which  was  neceflary  for  dividing  the  terreftrial 
globe  into  five  Zones,  and  for  diftinguifhing  the 
Climates,  that  were  afterwards  ufed  by  geogra- 
phers for  (hewing  the  fituation  of  all  the  places  of 
the  earth. 

Upon  the  inftru&ions  which  the  Greeks  had  re- 
ceived from  Thales  and  Anaximander,  they  ven- 
tured into  the  main  fea,  and  failing  to  various  re- 
mote countries,  planted  many  colonies  in  them. 

Aftronomy  was  foon  made  amends  for  the  ad- 
vantages fhe  had  procured  navigation.  For  com- 
merce having  opened  the  reft  of  the  world  to  the 
learned  of  Greece,  they  acquired  great  lights  from 
their  conferences  with  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  who 
made  the  fcience  of  the  ftars  their  peculiar  profef- 
fion.  They  learnt  alfo  many  things  from  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  fed  of  Pythagoras  in  Italy,  who 
had  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  this  Science,  that^"  "z 
they  ventured  to  rejecl:  the  received  opinions  of  all 
the  world  concerning  the  order  of  nature,  and  af- 
cribed  perpetual  reft  to  the  fun,  and  motion  to 
the  earth.  / 

Meton    diftinguifhed  himfelf  very   much  atpfct.  in 
Athens  by  his  particular  application  to  aftronomy,  Alcib.  p 
and  by  the  great  fuccefs  with  which  his  pains  were  j 
rewarded.    He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon-p>  532.' 
nefian  war    and  when  the  Athenians  were  fitting 
out  a  fleet  againft  Sicily,  fbrefeeing  that  expedition 
would  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences,  he  coun- 
terfeited the  madman,  to  avoid  having  a  fhare  in 
it,  and  fetting  out  with  the  other  citizens.    It  was^d.  Si 
he  that  invented  what  is  called  The  Golden  Number,  cul.  1.  i 
in  order  to  make  the  Lunar  and  Solar  years  agree.  P-  94- 
That  Number  is  a  revolution  of  nineteen  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  moon  returns  to  the  fame 
place  and  days,  and  renews  its  courfe  with  the  fun, 

at 
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at  the  difference  of  about  an  hour  and  fome  mi- 
nutes. 

The  Greeks  improved  alfo  from  their  commerce 
with  the  Druids,  *  who  amongft  many  other 
things,  fays  Julius  Cadar,  which  they  taught  their 
youth,  inftructed  them  particularly  in  the  motion 
of  the  ftars,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  that  is  to  fay,  in  aftronomy  and  geo- 
graphy. 

This  kind  of  learning  is  more  antient  in  the 
Strab.  1. 2.  Gauls,  than  is  generally  imagined.  Strabo  has 
p.  115,  preferved  a  famous  obfervation,  made  by  Pytheas 
at  Marfeilles  above  two  thoufand  years  ago,  con- 
cerning the  proportion  of  the  fhadow  of  the  fun 
to  the  length  of  a  gnomon  at  the  time  of  the  fol- 
ftice.  If  the  circumftances  of  this  obfervation 
were  exa&ly  known,  it  would  ferve  to  refolve  an 
important  queftion,  which  is,  whether  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  be  fubjedl  to  any  change. 
Strab.ibid.  Pytheas  was  not  contented  with  making  obfer- 
vations  in  his  own  country.  Hs  paffion  for  aftro- 
nomy and  geography  made  him  run  over  all  Eu- 
rope, from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Tanais.  He  went  by  the  weftern  ocean  very 
far  towards  the  Arctic  pole,  and  obferved  that  in 
proportion  as  he  advanced  the  days  grew  longer  at 
the  fummer  folftice,  fo  that  in  a  certain  climate 
there  was  but  three  hours  night,  and  farther  only 
two,  till  at  laft  in  the  ifland  of  Thule  the  fan  rofe 
aJmoft  as  foon  as  it  fet,  the  tropic  continuing  en- 
tirely above  the  horizon  of  that  jfle  ;  wSiich  hap- 
pens in  Iceland,  and  the  northern  pars  of  Norway, 
as  modern  accounts  inform  us.  Strabo,  who  ima- 
gined that  thofe  climates  were  uninhabitable,  accufes 
Pytheas  of  falfhood,  and  blames  the  credu'Ly  of 
JEratofthenes  and  Hipparchus,  who,  upon  Py  theas's 

*  Multa  praeterea  de  fideri-     rerum  natura  —  dTputant, 

busatqueeorummotu,dcmun^  &  jtfventuti  tranfdunt.  Caf. 
di  ac  tenarum  magnitudine,de    de  Bell  Gall  I  6- 

authoritys 
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authority,  faid  the  fame  thing  of  the  ifland  of 
Thule.  But  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers 
having  fully  juftified  Pytheas,  we  may  give  him 
the  glory  of  being  the  firft,  that  advanced  to- 
wards the  pole  to  countries  before  believed  uninha- 
bitable, and  who  diftinguifhed  Climates  by  the  dif- 
ferent length  of  days  and  nights. 

About  Pytheas's  time,  the  Learned  of  Greece 
having  conceived  a  tafte  for  aftronomy,  many  great 
men  of  them  applied  themfelves  to  it  in  emulation 
of  each  other.  Eudoxus,  after  having  been  fome 
time  the  difciple  of  Plato,  was  not  fatisfied  with 
what  was  taught  upon  that  fubject  in  the  fchools  of 
Athens.  He  therefore  went  to  Egypt  to  cultivate 
that  fcience  at  its  fource,  and  having  obtained  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  Agefilaus  king  of 
Sparta  to  Neftanebus  king  of  Egypt,  he  remain- 
ed fixteen  months  with  the  aftronomers  of  that 
country,  in  order  to  improve  himfelf  by  confut- 
ing them.  At  his  return  he  compofed  feveral 
books  upon  aftronomy,  and  amongft  others  the 
defcription  of  the  conftellations,  which  Aratus 
turned  into  verfe  fome  time  after  by  the  order  of 
Antigonus. 

Ariftotle,  the  cotemporary  of  Eudoxus,  and  alfo 
Plato's  difciple,  made  ufe  of  aftronomy  for  im- 
proving the  phyfics  and  geography.    By  the  ob-Arift,  de 
fervations  of  the  aftronomers,  he  determined  the  Coel.  1.  z. 
figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth.    He  demon- c-  *4- 
ftrated  that  it  was  fpherical  by  the  roundnefs  of  its 
fhadow,  which  appeared  upon  the  difk  of  the 
moon  in  eclipfes,  and  by  the  inequality  of  the  me- 
ridian altitudes  which  are  different  according  to 
their  diftance  from,  or  approach  to,  the  poles. 
Callifthenes,  who  was  in  the  train  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  having  had  occafion  to  go  to  Babylon, 
found  aftronomical  obfervations  there,  which  the 
Babylonians  had  made  during  the  fpace  of  nine- 
teen 
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teen  hundred  and  three  years,  and  fent  them  to 
Ariftotle. 

After  Alexander's  death,  the  princes  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  took  fo 
much  care  to  attract  the  moft  famous  aftronomers 
to  their  courts  by  their  liberality,  that  Alexandria, 
the  capital  of  their  kingdom,  foon  became,  to  ufe 
the  expreffion,  the  feat  of  aftronomy.    The  fa- 
mous Conon  made  abundance  of  obfervations  there, 
but  they  are  not  come  down  to  us.    Ariftyllus  and 
Timochares  obferved  the  declination  of  the  fixed 
ftars  there,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  abfolutely 
Ptol.  Al-  neceffary  to  geography  and  navigation.  Erato- 
maS-  •  7-  fthenes  made  obfervations  upon  the  fun  in  the  fame 
city,  which  ferved  him  for  meafuring  the  circum- 
Cleomed.  ference  of  the  earth.    Hipparchus,  who  refided 
1  l-       alfo  at  Alexandria,  was  the  firft  who  laid  the  foun- 
A.D.  i47.  dation  for  a  methodical  aftronomy,  when  upon  the 
appearance  of  a  new  fixed  ftar,  he  took  the  num- 
ber of  the  fixed  ftars,  in  order  that  future  ages 
might  know,  whether  any  more  new  ones  appeared. 
The  fixed  ftars  amounted  then  to  a  thoufand  and 
Ptol.  Al-  twenty-two.    He  notV  only  defcribed  their  motion 
mag.l  3  -  round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  but  applied  him- 
felf  alfo  to  regulate  the  theory  of  the  motions  of 
the  fun  and  moon. 

The  Romans,  who  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the 
world,  took  care  at  different  times  to  caufe  de- 
fections of  the  principal  parts  of  the  earth  to  be 
made,  a  work  which  implied  fome  knowledge  of 
the  ftars.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  during 
the  war  with  Carthage,  gave  Polybius  (hips,  in  or- 
der to  view  the  coafts  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  the 
Gauls. 

Plin.  1.  7.  Pompey  correfponded  with  the  learned  aftrono- 
c  30.  mer  and  excellent  geographer,  Poffidonius,  who 
undertook  tomeafure  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
by  celeftial  obfervations,  made  at  different  places 
Cleomed.  under  the  fame  meridian,  in  order  to  reduce  into 
*•  **  degrees, 
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degrees,  the  diftances,  which  the  Romans  till  then 
had  meafured  only  by  ftadia  (  or  furlongs )  and 
miles. 

In  order  to  fettle  the  difference  of  Climates,  the 
difference  of  the  length  of  fhadows  was  obferved, 
principally  at  the  time  of  the  folftices  and  equi- 
noxes.   Gnomons  and  Obelifks  had  been  fet  up  Plm  J-  a- 
for  this  pur pofe  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  as^72' 73, 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius  inform  us,  who  have  tranfmit-  Vitruv. 
ted  many  of  thofe  obfervations  down  to  pofterity.l.  9-  c  4. 
The  greateft  obelifks  were  thofe  of  Egypt.  Julius 
and  Auguftus  Caefar  caufed  fome  of  them  to  be 
brought  from  thence  to  Rome,  as  well  to  ferve  for 
ornaments  of  the  city,  as  to  give  the  exact  mea- 
fures  of  the  proportion  of  fhadows.    Auguftus  Plm.  1. 36. 
caufed  one  of  the  greateft  of  thefe  obelifks  to  bec-  10, 
placed  in  the  field  of  Mars,  which  was  an  hun- 
dred and  eleven  feet  high,  without  the  peifcftal.  He 
caufed  foundations  to  be  made  to  it  as  deep  as  the 
obelifk  was  high  ;  and  when  the  obe'fk  was  placed 
upon  them,  he  ordered  a  meridian  line  to  be  drawn 
at  bottom,  of  which  the  diviflons  were  made  with 
plates  of  brafs  fixed  in  ftone,  to  (how  the  length- 
ning  or  (hortening  of  the  fhadows  every  day  at 
noon,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  fcafons. 
And  to  (hew  this  difference  with  greater  exa&nefs, 
hecaufe  a  ball  to  be  placed  upon  the  point  of  that 
ooelifk,  which  is  ftill  in  the  field  of  Mars  at  Rome, 
lying  in  the  ground  acrofs  the  cellars  of  houfes  built 
upon  its  ruins.    By  comparing  the  fhadows  of  this 
obelifk  with  thofe  obferved  in  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of  the  Latitudes  fo 
neceflary  to  the  perfection  of  geography  was  at- 
tained. 

Auguftus  in  the  mean  time  caufed  particular  de^PimTl.  3. 
fcriptions  of  different  countries  to  be  made,  andc-  3- 
principally  that  of  Italy,  where  the  diftances  were 
marked  by  miles  along  the  coafts,  and  upon  the 
great  roads.    And  at  length,   in  that  prince's  ibid.  c.  2. 

Vol.  XIII.  H  reign, 
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reign,  the  general  defcription  of  the  world,  at 
which  the  Romans  had  laboured  for  the  fpace  of 
two  ages,  was  finifhed  from  the  memoirs  of  Agrip- 
pa,  and  fet  up  in  the  midft  of  Rome,  in  a  great 
portico  built  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Itinerary,  afcribed  to  the  emperor  Antoni- 
nus, may  be  taken  for  an  abridgment  of  this 
great  work.  For  this  Itinerary  is  in  effect  only  a 
collection  of  the  diftances  which  had  been  mea- 
fured  tiiroughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

In  the  reign  of  that  wife  Emperor,  Aftronomy 
began  to  afliime  a  new  face.  For  Ptolomy,  who 
may  be  called  the  reftorer  of  this  fcience,  improving 
from  the  lights  of  his  predeceflbrs  in  it,  and  ad- 
ding the  obfervations  of  Hipparchus,  Timocharis, 
and  the  Babylonians  to  his  own,  compofed  a  com- 
pleat  body  of  aftronomy  in  an  excellent  book  in- 
titled,  Hoe  great  Compofition^  which  contains  the 
theory  and  tables  of  the  motion  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  other  planets,  and  of  the  fixed  ftars.  Geo- 
graphy is  no  lefs  indebted  to  him  than  aftronomy, 
as  we  lhall  fee  in  the  fequel. 

As  great  works  are  never  perfect  in  their  be- 
ginnings, we  muft  not  be  furprized,  that  there  are 
abundance  of  things  to  amend  in  Ptolomy's  geo- 
graphy. Many  ages  elapfed  without  any  body's 
undertaking  it.  But  the  Arabian  princes,  who  con- 
quered the  countries  where  aftronomy  and  geogra- 
phy were  particularly  cultivated  and  profefTed,  had 
no  fooner  declared  it  their  intention  to  make  the 
utmoft  improvements  in  thofe  fciences,  than  per- 
fons  capable  of  contributing  to  the  execution  of 
their  defign  were  immediately  found.  Almamon 
Caliph  of  Babylon,  having  at  that  time  caufed 
Ptolomy's  book,  intitled  the  great  Compofition, 
which  the  Arabians  called  Almagefiy  to  betranfla- 
ted  out  of  Greek  into  Arabic,  many  obfervations 
were  made  by  his  orders  ;  in  effect  of  which  the 
2  declination. 
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declination  of  the  fun  was  difcovered  to  be  lefs  by 
one  third  of  a  degree  than  laid  down  by  Ptolomy ; 
and  that  the  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars  was  not  fo 
flow  as  he  believed  it.  By  the  order  of  the  fame 
prince,  a  great  extent  of  country  under  the  fame 
Meridian  was  meafured,  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  of  a  degree  of  the  earth's  circumference. 

Thus  aftronomy  and  geography  were  gradually 
improved.  But  the  art  of  navigation  made  a  much 
more  considerable  pr'ogrefs  in  a  fhort  time  by  the 
help  of  the  Compafs,  of  which  I  mail  fpeak  in  the 
fequel. 

Almoft  at  the  fame  time  that  the  compafs  began 
to  be  ufed,  the  example  of  the  Caliphs  excited  the 
princes  of  Europe  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  aftronomy.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II,  not  be- 
ing able  to  fuffer  that  the  Christians  mould  have 
lefs  knowledge  of  this  fcience  than  the  Barbarians, 
caufed  the  Almageft  of  Ptolomy  to  be  tranflated 
into  Latin  from  the  Arabic,  from  which  verfion 
Johannes  de  Sacrobofco,  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  extracted  his  work  concerning  the  fphere, 
upon  which  the  moll  learned  mathematicians  of 
Europe  have  wrote  commentaries. 

In  Spain,  Alphonfo  king  of  Caftile  was  at  a  CaJvis. ; 
truly  Royal  expence  for  affembling  learned  aftro- an-  I2S 
nomers  from  all  parts.  By  his  orders  they  applied 
themfelves  to  the  reformation  of  Aftronomy,  and 
compofed  new  Tables,  which  from  his  name  were 
called  the  Alphonfine  Tables.  They  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  the  firft  time  in  the  hypothefis  of  the  motion 
of  the  fixed  ftars,  which  they  fuppofed  too  flow : 
but  Alphonfo  afterwards  corrected  their  Tables, 
which  have  fince  been  augmented,  and  reduced  in- 
to a  more  commodious  form  by  different  aftrono- 
mers. 

This  work  awakened  the  curiofity  of  the  Learn- 
ed of  Europe,  who  immediately  invented  feveral 
kinds  of  instruments  for  facilitating  the  Obferva- 
H  2  tions 
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tions  of  the  ftars.  They  calculated  Ephemeriles, 
and  made  tables  for  finding  the  declination  of  the 
planets  at  all  times,  which  with  the  obfervation  of 
the  Meridian  Altitudes,  fhews  the  Latitudes  at  land 
and  fea.  They  laboured  alfo  to  facilitate  the  cal- 
culation of  Eclipfes,  by  the  obfervation  of  which 
longitudes  are  found. 

The  fruit  of  thefe  aftronomical  labours  was  the 
difcovery  of  many  countries  unknown  before.  I 
fhall  fpeak  of  them  elfewhere. 

France  has  alfo  produced  many  iHuftrious  men, 
who  excelled  in  aftronomy,  becaufe  it  has  had  great 
princes  from  time  to  time,  who  have  taken  care  to 
excite  their  fubjecls  by  rewards  to  apply  to  it. 
Charles  V,  furnamed  the  "Wife,  caufed  abundance 
of  mathematical  books  to  be  tranflated  into  French. 
He  founded  two  profefTorfhips  of  mathematics  in 
the  college  of  M.  Gervais  at  Paris,  to  facilitate  the 
ftudy  of  thofe  fciences  to  his  fubjects.  They  flou- 
rifhed  principally  in  the  following  century  through 
Francis  Fs  inftitution  of  two  profefibrihips  in  the 
college  royal,  for  teaching  the  mathematics  in  the 
Capital  city  of  his  kingdom.  This  fchool  pro- 
duced a  confiderable  number  of  Learned  men,  who 
enriched  the  public  with  many  aftronomical  and 
mathematical  works,  and  formed  illuftrious  difci- 
ples,  whofe  reputation  almoft  obfcured  that  of  their 
matters.  / 

Germany  and  the  northern  nations  alfo  produced 
many  excellent  aftronomers,  amongft  whom  Co- 
pernicus diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. But  the  famous  Tycho  Brahe  much  exceeded 
all  the  aftronomers  that  had  preceded  him.  Be- 
fides  the  Theory  and  the  Tables  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  and  abundance  of  fine  Obfervations  which 
he  made,  he  compofed  a  new  Catalogue  of  the 
fixed  ftars  with  fo  much  exactnefs,  that  the  author 
might  from  that  work  alone  deferve  the  name, 

which. 
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which  fome  have  given  him,  of  Reftorer  of 
aftronomy. 

Whilft  Tycho  Brahe  was  making  obfervations 
in  Denmark,  feveral  famous  aftronomers,  who  af- 
fembled  at  Rome  under  the  authority  of  pope  Gre- 
gory XIII,  laboured  with  abundance  of  fuccefs  in 
correcting  the  errors  which  had  infenfibly  crept  in- 
to the  antient  Calendar,  through  the  precefiion  of 
the  equinoxes,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  new 
moons.  Thefe  errors  would  in  procefs  of  time 
have  entirely  fubverted  the  order  eftablifhed  by 
the  councils  for  the  celebration  of  the  Moveable 
feafts,  if  the  Calendar  had  not  been  reformed  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  Obfervations  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fun  and  moon  compared  with  the' 
antient. 

In  the  laft  and  prefent  age,  an  infinity  of  new 
difcoveries  have  been  made,  which  have  rendered 
aftronomy  incomparably  more  perfect  than  it  was 
at  its  firft  beginning  to  be  taught  in  Europe.  The 
celebrated  Galileo,  by  the  good  ufe  he  made  of  the 
invention  of  telefcopes,  was  the  firft  who  difco- 
vered  things  in  the  heavens,  which  had  long  palfed 
for  incredible.  Defcartes  may  be  ranked  amongft 
the  improvers  of  aftronomy  :  for  the  book  he  com- 
pofed  upon  the  principles  of  philofophy,  mews, 
that  he  had  taken  no  lefs  pains  to  know  the  motions 
of  the  ftars,  than  the  other  parts  of  the  phyfics  : 
but  he  confined  himfelf  more  to  reafoning  upon, 
than  obferving,  them.  Gafifendi  applied  himfelf 
more  to  practical  aftronomy,  and  publimed  abun- 
dance of  very  important  obfervations. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  means  that 
has  contributed  moft  to  the  credit  and  improve- 
ment of  aftronomy  in  France,  by  the  incredible 
emulation,  which  the  defire  of  fupporting  their  re- 
putation, and  diftinguiftiing  themfelves,  excites  iri 
a  body  of  learned  men.  Lewis  XIV  having  caufed 
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the  Obfervatory  to  be  built,  of  which  the  defign, 
magnificence,  and  folidity  are  equally  admirable, 
the  academy,  to  anfwer  his  majefty's  intention  in 
erecting  that  fuperb  edifice,  applied  themfelves 
with  incredible  induftry  to  whatever  might  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement  of  aftronomy.  I  fhall 
not  particularize  in  this  place  the  important  difco- 
veries  that  have  been  the  fruits  of  this  Inftitution, 
the  learned  works  of  this  Society,  nor  the  <*reat 
men  which  have  done,  and  ftill  continue  to  do 
it  fo  much  honour.  Their  names  and  abilities  are 
known  to  all  Europe,  which  does  their  merit  all 
the  juftice  it  deferves. 

The  reader  no  doubt  has  obferved,  from  all 
that  has  been  faid  of  aftronomy,  the  eflential  rela- 
tion ofthatfcience  to  Geography  and  Navigation  : 
and  this  is  the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  them.  M. 
Danville,  Geographer  Royal,  with  whom  I  am  par- 
ticularly intimate,  has  been  plea'fed  to  impart  me- 
moirs of  geography  to  me,  of  which  I  have  made 
great  ufe. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Of  GEOGRAPHY. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  mofi  difiinguijhed  Geographers  of  antiquity. 


O  N  Q^U  E  S  T  S  and  commerce  have  ag- 
grandized  geography,  and  ftill  contribute  to 
its  perfection.  Homer,  in  his  poems  upon  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  voyages  of  Ulyffes,  has  men- 
tioned a  great  number  of  nations  and  countries, 
with  particular  circumftances  relating  to  abundance 
of  places.  There  appears  fo  much  knowledge  of 
rab.l.  i.  this  kind  in  that  great  Poet,  that  Strabo  confidered 
2-      him  in  fome  fort  as  the  iirft  and  moft  antient  of 
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It  is  certain  that  geography  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earlieft  times  ;  and  befides  the  geographi- 
cal authors  come  down  to  us,  we  find  many  others 
cited  by  them,  whofe  works  time  has  not  fpared. 
The  art  of  reprefenting  the  earth,  or  fome  particu-  Laertl  2 
lar  region  of  it,  upon  geographical  tables  and 
maps,  is  even  very  antient.  Anaximander,  thedif- 
ciple  of  Thales,  who  lived  above  five  hundred 
years  before  Chrift,  had  compofed  works  of  this 
kind,  as  we  have  obferved  above. 

Alexander's  expedition,  who  extended  his  con- 
quefts  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Scythia,  and  into 
India,  opened  to  the  Greeks  a  pofitive  knowledge 
of  many  countries  very  remote  from  their  own. 
That  conqueror  had  two  engineers,  Diognetus  and  Plin>1  6. 
Baeton,  in  his  fervice,  who  were  ordered  to  mea-  c.  17. 
Aire  his  marches.    Pliny  and  Strabo  have  pre- ^.1.11. 
ferved  thofe  meafures    and  Arrian  has  tranfmitted 
down  to  us  the  particulars  of  the  navigation  of  Ne-  rec.  Indie, 
archus  and  Oneficritus,  who  failed  back  with  Alex- 
ander's fleet  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  into  thofe 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

The  Greeks  having  reduced  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  inform  themfelves  particu- 
larly of  all  the  places  to  which  the  Phoenicians 
traded  by  fea,  and  their  commerce  extended  as  far 
as  the  Atlantic  ocean.  ■'    *  . 

Alexander's  fuccefTors  in  the  Eaft  extended  their 
dominions  and  knowledge  ft  ill  farther  than  him, 
and  even  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

Ptolomy  Evergetes  carried  his  into  Abyffinia,as  xheve- 
the  infeription  of  the  throne  of  Adulis,  according  not',  Tra- 
to  Cofmas  the  hermit,  proves. 

About  the  fame  time  Eratofthenes,  the  Librarian 
of  Alexandria,  endeavoured  to  meafure  the  earth, 
by  comparing  the  diftance  between  Alexandria  and 
Syene,  a  town  fituated  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
with  the  difference  of  Latitude  of  thofe  places, 
which  he  concluded  from  the  Meridian  fhadow  of 
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a  gnomon  erected  at  Alexandria  at  the  fummer- 
folftice. 

The  Romans,  having  made  themfelves  matters 
of  the  world,  and  united  the  Eaft  and  Weft  under 
the  fame  power,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  geo- 
graphy muft  have  derived  great  advantages  from  it. 
It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  moft  of  the'compleat- 
eft  geographical  works  were  compiled  during  the 
Roman  emperors.    The  great  roads  of  the  em- 
pire meafured  in  all  their  extent,  might  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  improvement  of  geography  : 
and  the  Roman  Itineraries,  though  often  altered 
and  incorrect,  are  ftill  of  great  fervice  in  com- 
pofmg  fome  maps,  and  in  the  enquiries  necefiary 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  antient  geography.  An- 
iwiinus's  Itinerary,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  becaufe 
ilippofed  to  have  been  compiled  in  his  reign,  is 
alfo  afcribed  by  the  Learned  to  the  cofmographer 
Amicus.    We  have  alfo  a  kind  of  Table  or  ob- 
long Map,  which  is  called  the  Theodofmn  Table, 
from  its  being  conjectured  to  have  been  compofed 
about  the  time  of  Theodofius.    The  name  or  Peu- 
finger  is  alfo  given  this  table,  which  is  that  of  a 
confiderable  citizen  of  Aufburg  in  Germany,  in 
whofe  library  it  was  found,  and  from  whence  it 
was  fent  to  the  famous  Ortelius,  the  greateft  geo- 
grapher of  his  time. 

Though  geography  be  but  a  very  fhort  part  of 
Pliny's  natural  hiftory,  he  however  often  gives  us 
a  detail  of  confiderable  extent.  He  ufually  fol- 
lows the  plan  laid  down  for  him  by  Pomponius 
Mela,  a  lefs  circumftantial,  but  elegant,  author. 

Strabo  and  Ptolomy  held  the  firft  rank  amongft 
the  antient  geographers,  and  difpute  it  with  each 
other.  Geography  has  more  extent,  and  takes  in  a 
greater  part  of  the  Earth  in  Ptolomy  ;  whilft  it 
feems  equally  circumftantial  every  where  :  but  it  is 
that  extent  itfelf  that  renders  it  the  more  fufpedted, 
h  not  being  eafy  for  it  to  be  every  where  exact  and 
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correct.  Strabo  relates  a  great  part  of  what  he 
writes  upon  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  having 
made  abundance  of  voyages  for  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  his  accounts  ;  and  is  very  fuccinft  upon 
what  he  knows  only  from  the  reports  of  others. 
His  geography  is  adorned  with  an  infinity  of  hif- 
torical  facts  and  difcuffions.  He  affects  every 
where  to  remark  in  refpect  to  each  place  and  coun- 
try the  great  men  they  have  produced,  and  that  do 
them  honour.  Strabo  is  a  philofopher  as  well  as  a 
geographer:  and  good  fenfe,  folidity  of  judg- 
ment, and  accuracy,  difplay  themfelves  through- 
out his  whole  work. 

Ptolomy  having  difpofed  his  geography  in  ge- 
neral by  longitudes  and  latitudes,  the  only  method 
of  attaining  any  certainty  in  it,  Agathodamon, 
his  countryman,  and  of  Alexandria  as  well  as 
himfelf,  reduced  the  whole  into  geographical  charts 
or  maps. 

The  authors,  of  whom  I  have  now  fpoke,  are 
in  a  manner  the  principal  fources,  from  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  antient  geography  is  to  be  ac- 
quired. And  if  the  particular  defcription  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Greece  by  Paufanias  be  ad- 
ded to  it,  with  fome  lefs  works,  that  principally 
confifl  of  brief  defcriptions  of  fea-coafts,  amongft 
others  thofe  of  the  Euxine  and  Erythrean  feas  by 
Arrian,  and  the  account  of  cities  compiled  from 
the  Greek  authors  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  we 
have  almoft  all  that  remains  of  the  geographical 
works  of  antiquity. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  antients, 
whom  I  have  cited,  had  no  thoughts  of  ufing  the 
helps  aftronomy  was  capable  of  affording  geogra- 
phy. They  obferved  the  difference  of  the  latitudes 
of  places  by  the  length  of  Meridian  fhadows  at 
the  fummer-folftice.  They  determined  alfo  that 
difference  from  the  obfervation  of  the  length  of  the 
Jongeft  days  in  each  place.    It  was  well  known  by 
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the  antients,  that  by  comparing  the  time  of  the 
obfervation  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  in  places 
fituated  under  different  meridians,  the  difference  of 
the  longitudes  of  thofe  places  might  be  known. 

But,  if  the  antients  underftood  the  theory  of 
thefe  different  obfervations,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  the  means  they  employed  in  it  were  not  capa- 
ble of  leading  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  exa&nefs, 
to  which  the  moderns  only  attained  by  the  help  of 
great  telefcopes,  and  the  perfection  of  clocks.  We 
cannot  help  perceiving  the  want  of  exactnefs  in  the 
obfervations  of  the  antients,  when  we  confider, 
that  Ptolomy,  all-great  Cofmographer  as  he  was, 
and  though  an  Alexandrian,  was  miftaken  about 
the  fifth  of  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  which  was  obferved  in  the  laft  century 
by  the  order  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Royal  Academy  of  fciences. 

But,  though  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
art  of  making  geographical  maps  was  very  far 
from  being  carried  amongft  the  antients  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  as  it  is  in  our  days,  and  we 
may  believe,  that  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  ufe  of  thofe  maps  was  not  fo  common  as  it  is 
at  prefent ;  an  antient  monument  of  our  Gaul  it- 
felf  informs  us,  that  young  perfons  were  taught 
geography  by  the  inflection  of  maps  That  mo- 
nument is  an  oratorical  difcourfe  fpoke  at  Autun  in 
the  reign  of  Conftantius,  wherein  the  rhetorician 
Eumenes  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  in  the  porch  of  the 
public  fchool  of  that  city,  young  ftudents  had  re- 
courfe  to  a  reprefentation  of  the  difpofition  of  all 
the  lands  and  feas  of  the  earth,  in  which  the 
courfes  of  the  rivers  and  the  windings  of  coafls 
were  particularly  defcribed.  Videat  in  Hits  portici- 
'  bus  Juventus  6?  quotidie  fpetlet  omnes  terras, 
cuncla  maria,  &  quicquid  invitlijjimi  Principe  s,  ur- 
bium,  gentium,  nationum  aut  pietate  refiituunt,  aut 
virtute  devincunt  aut  terrors    Si  quidem  illic,  ut  ipfe 
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vidifti,  credo  inftruendcs  pueritia  caufa,  quo  mani- 
fejlius  oculis  difcerentur  quce  diffi  cilia  s  percipiuntur  au- 
dilUy  omnium,  cum  nomintbus  fuis,  locorum  fitusy 
fpatia,  intervalla  defiripta  funt,  quicquid  ubique  flu- 
minum  oritur  fcf  conditur,  quacumque  fe  littorum  fi- 
nus  fleffunt,  quo  vel  ambitu  cingit  Orbem,  vel  impetu 
irrumpit  Oceanus. 

SECT.  II. 

Lands  known  to  the  Antients. 

HP  O  know  what  part  of  the  furface  of  the  earth 
Jt    was  known  to  the  antients,  is  of  fome  ufe. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Weft  which  we  inhabit,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Britifh  ifles  limited  the 
knowledge  of  the  antients. 

The  Fortunate  iflands,  now  called  the  Canaries, 
feemed  to  them  as  the  remoteft  part  of  the  ocean 
between  the  fouth  and  the  weft  ;  and  it  was  for 
that  reafon  Ptolomy  reckoned  the  longitude  of  the 
Meridian  from  thofe  iflands;  in  which  he  has  been 
followed  by  many  eaftern  and  Mahometan  geogra- 
phers, and  even  by  the  French  and  moft  of  the 
Moderns. 

The  Greeks  had  fome  flight  knowledge  of  Hi-  Arift.  dc 
bernia,  the  moft  weftern  of  the  Britifh  iflands,  Mundo- 
even  before  the  Romans  had  conquered  Great c' 3" 
Britain. 

The  antients  had  but  very  imperfect  notions  of 
the  northern  countries  as  far  as  the  Hyperborean 
or  Icy  fea.  Though  Scandinavia  was  known,  that 
country  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  continent, 
were  taken  for  great  iflands. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  pofitively  what  place 
the  antients  underftood  by  ultima  Thule.    Many  virg.  1. 
take  it  for  Iceland.    But  Procopiiis  feems  to  make  Georg. 
it  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Scandinavia.  Bd^GotlT 

It  is  certain  that  the  knowledge,  which  the  an-j  e2'c  I5" 
tients  had  of  Sarmatia  and  Scytlia,  was  very  far 

from 
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from  extending  to  the  fea,  which  now  feems  to  bound 
Ruffia  and  Great  Tartary  on  the  north  and  eaft 
fides.  The  difcoveries  of  the  antients  went  no  far- 
ther than  the  Riphasan  mountains,the  chain  of  which 
actually  divides  Ruffia  in  Europe  from  Siberia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  antients  had  no  great  know- 
ledge of  the  northern  part  of  Afia,  when  we  con- 
Strab.l.  2.  fider  that  moft  of  their  authors,  as  Strabo,  Mela, 
Men "  Pliny'  imaBined  that  Cafpian  fea  was  a  gulf  of 
Plin.  1.  6  the  Hyperborean  ocean,  from  whence  it  iffued  by  a 
c.  13.      long  canal. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Eaft,  the  antients  feem  to 
have  known  only  the  weftern  frontier  of  China. 
Ptolomy  feems  to  have  had  a  glimpfe  of  fome  part 
of  the  fouthern  coaft  of  China,  but  a  very  imper- 
fect one. 

The  great  iflands  of  Afia,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Japan,  were  unknown  to  the  antients.    Only  the 
famous  Taprobana  is  to  be  excepted,  the  difcovery 
of  which  was  a  confequence  of  Alexander's  expe- 
dition into  India,  as  Pliny  informs  us. 
Plin.  1.  6.     It  remains  for  me  to  fpeak  of  the  fouthernmoft 
c  22.     part  of  Africa.  Tho*  many  have  fuppofed  that  in  a 
voyage  of  extraordinary  length  they  had  failed  round 
this  part  of  the  world,  Ptolomy  however  feems  to 
infinuate,  that  it  had  efcaped  the  knowledge  of  the 
antients.    Every  body  knows  that  it  lies  almoft 
entirely  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  which  moft  of 
the  antients  believed  uninhabitable  near  the  Equi- 
noctial line  ;  for  which  reafon  Strabo  goes  very 
little  farther  than  Meroe  in  Ethiopia. 
Arriani  &  t  Ptolomy  however,  and  fome  others,  have  car- 
Marciani  ried  their  knowledge  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of 

Peripl1'    AfHca  aS  far  as  *e  Ecluator>  and  even  to  the  iftand 
p '     of  Madagafcar,  which  he  feems  to  intend  by  the 
name  of  Menutlias. 

It  was  refervtd  for  the  voyages  undertaken  by 
the  Portuguefe  h  the  fifteenth  century,  in  order  to 
go  to  India  by  fra,  to  difcover  the  greateft  part  of 
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the  coafts  of  Africa  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
efpecially  the  paflage  by  the  fouth  of  the  moft  ex- 
treme cape  of  Africa.  That  paflage  having  been 
difcovered,  feveral  European  nations,  led  by  the 
hopes  of  a  rich  traffic,  ran  over  the  Indian  fea  that 
wafhes  the  coafts  of  Afia,  difcovered  all  the  iftands 
in  it,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Japan. 

The  conquefts  ancfrfettlement  of  the  Ruffians  in 
the  northern  part'  of  AfTa  have  compleated  our 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

To  conclude,  every  body  knows,  that,  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  new  world,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  weft  in  refpect  to  ours,  beyond  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  was  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus under  the  aufpices  of  the  crown  of  Caftile, 

SECT.  III. 

Wherein  the  modern  geographers  have  excelled  the 
antient. 

IT  would  be  blindnefs,  and  mutting  one's  eyes 
againft  demonftration,  not  to  admit  that  the 
modern  geography  abundantly  furpafles  the  an- 
tient. It  is  well  known  that  the  meafures  of  the 
earth  muft  be  fought  in  the  heavens,  and  that  geo- 
graphy depends  upon  aftronomical  obfervations. 
Now  who  can  doubt,  that  aftronomy  has  not  made 
an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  later  times  ?  The  in- 
vention of  telefcopes  only,  which  is  of  fufficiently 
recent  date,  has  infinitely  contributed  to  it  ;  and 
that  invention  itfelf  has  been  highly  improved  in 
no  great  number  of  years.  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  the  antients,  with  all  the  genius  and  pene- 
tration we  are  willing  to  allow  them*  were  not  able 
to  attain  to  the  fame  degree  of  knowledge,  as 
they  were  not  aflifted  in  their  enquiries  by  the  lame 
aids. 

Geography  is  ftill  far  from  having  received  its 
final  perfection.    Practical  fciences  make  the  leaft 

progrefs. 
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progrefs.  Two  or  three  great  geniuffes  fuffice  for 
carrying  Theories  a  great  way  in  a  fhort  time ;  but 
Practice  goes  on  with  a  flower  pace,  becaufe  it  de- 
pends upon  a  greater  number  of  hands,  of  which 
even  far  the  greateft  part  are  but  meanly  fkilful. 
Geography,  which  would  require  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  exacl:  operations,  is  imperfect  in  proportion 
both  to  that  number,  and  th^  accuracy  they  would 
require  j  and  we  may  juftly  fuppofe  that  the  de- 
fcnption  of  the  terrefirial  globe,  though  it  begins 
to  be  rectified  a  little,  is  ftilt  very  eonfufed,  ?nd 
far  from  a  true  likenefs. 

It  would  be  of  fmall  confequence  to  mention 
the  faults  of  the  ancient  and  Ptolemaic  maps,  in 
which  the  Mediterranean  is  made  to  extend  a  good 
fourth  more  in  longitude  than  it  really  does.  The 
queftion  here  is  the  modern  maps,  which,  though 
generally  the  better  the  more  modern  they  are, 
have  dill  oecafion  for  abundance  of  corrections. 

Monfieur  Sanfon  has  always  been  confidered  as 
a  very  good  geographer,  and  his  maps  have  al- 
ways been  highly  efteemed.  Monfieur  Delifle  has 
however  differed  from  them  very  often  in  his.  And 
this  is  not  to  be  imagined,  as  it  is  ufually  called, 
jealoufy  of  profeffion.  Since  Monfieur  Sanfon's 
time,  the  earth  is  exceedingly  changed  ;  that  is  to 
lay,  more  accurate,  and  a  greater  number  of  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations  have  greatly  reformed  geo- 
graphy. The  fame  no  doubt  will  happen  to  the 
maps  of  Monfieur  Delifle  ;  and  we  ought  to  wifh 
fo  for  the  good  of  the  pwblic. 

The  only  method  for  making  good  geographi- 
cal maps  would  be  to  have  the  pofition  of  every 
place  from  agronomical  obfervations.  But  we  are 
exceedingly  fir  from  having  all  thefe  pofitions  in 
this  manner,  and  can  hardly  ever  hope  to  have 
them.  To  fupply  this  want,  the  itinerary  diftan- 
ces  of  one  place  from  another  are  ufed,  as  found 
fee  down  in  authors:  and  it  is  a  great  happi- 
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nefs  to  find  them  there  with  any  exactnefs,  and 
without  manifeft  contradictions,  or  confiderable 
difficulties. 

Hence,  when  our  moft  fkilful  geographers  were 
to  make  a  map  of  the  Roman  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Italy,  as  they  had  very  few  aftronomi- 
cal  obfervations,  they  made  the  itinerary  diftances 
of  places,  as  they  found  them  in  the  books  of  the 
ancients,  their  rule  for  their  pofition. 

The  pofitions  of  many  places  have  been  fince 
taken  by  aftronomical  obfervations.  Monfieur  De- 
lifle  made  ufe  of  them  for  correcting  the  maps  of 
Italy  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and  he  found 
that  they  not  only  became  very  different  from  what 
they  were  before,  but  that  the  places  agreed  exactly 
enough  in  refpect  to  the  diftances  given  them  by 
the  ancients  :  fo  that  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  in 
following  them  literally,  good  geographical  maps 
might  be  made  of  the  countries  well  known  to 
them. 

There  is  reafon  to  be  furprized  at  this  great  con- 
formity of  pofitions  found  by  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions with  thofe  taken  from  the  Itinerary  diftances 
as  fet  down  by  the  ancients.  For  it  is  certain,  that 
the  fituation  of  places  taken  from  our  Itinerary  di- 
ftances are  often  falfe,  and  much  fo  too. 

But  Monfieur  Delifle  obferves,  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  advantages  in  this  refpeft,  which  we 
have  not.  Their  tafte  for  the  public  utility,  and 
even  magnificence,  (for  they  embellifhed  all  they 
conquered)  had  occafioned  their  making  great  roads 
throughout  all  Italy,  of  which  Rome  was  the  cen- 
ter, and  which  went  to  all  the  principal  cities  as 
far  as  the  two  feas,  They  made  the  like  ways  in 
many  provinces  of  the  Empire,  of  which  remains, 
admirable  for  their  conftrudlion  and  folidity,  fubfift 
to  this  day.  Thefe  ways  ran  in  a  right  line  with- 
out quitting  it  either  on  account  of  mountains  or 
marfties.    The  marflies  were  drained,  and  the 

mountains 
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mountains  cut  through.  Stones  were  placed  from 
mile  to  mile  with  their  numero  upon  them.  This 
rectilinear  extent,  and  thefe  divifions  into  parts 
fufficiently  fmall  in  refpect  to  the  whole  length, 
rendered  the  Itinerary  meafures  very  exact. 

This  exactnefs  of  the  meafures  of  the  ancients 
was  well  proved  by  an  experiment  made  by  Mon- 
fieur  Caflini.  The  meafure  of  the  diftance  from 
Narbonne  to  Nifmes  had  been  included  in  the  work 
of  the  meridian.  That  diftance  was  fixty-feven 
thoufand  five  hundred  toifes  or  fathom  of  Paris. 
Strabo  had  alfo  given  us  the  diftance  of  thefe  two 
cities,  which  he  makes  eighty-eight  miles.  From 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  an  ancient  mile 
was  feven  hundred  fixty-feven  toifes  of  Paris.  Be- 
fides  which,  as  the  mile  is  known  to  have  been  five 
thoufand  feet,  we  alfo  find  that  the  ancient  foot  was 
eleven  inches  and  tV  of  the  Paris  foot.  The  mea- 
fure in  confequence  muft  be  equal  to  the  ancient 
diftance,  and  have  preferved  itfelf  without  change 
during  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time. 

Monfieur  Delifle  has  given  us  a  map,  wherein 
Italy  and  Greece  are  reprefented  in  two  different 
manners :  the  one  according  to  the  beft  modern 
geographers,  the  other  according  to  aftronomical 
obfervations  for  the  places  where  they  were  to  be 
had,  and  for  the  reft  according  to  the  meafures  of 
ancient  authors.  The  difference  between  thefe 
two  reprefentations  would  perhaps  feem  incredible. 
In  the  latter,  Lombardy  is  very  much  fhortened 
from  South  to  North,  Great  Greece  lengthened, 
the  fea  that  divides  Greece  and  Italy  made  narrow- 
er, as  well  as  that  between  Italy  and  Africa,  and 
Greece  much  lefTened. 

Thefe  laft  remarks,  which  are  all  taken  from 
the  MemotfTof  the  academy  of  fciences,  lengthen 
this  brief  head  a  little,  but  I  conceived  them  wor- 
thy of  the  reader's  curiofity. 

ARTl 
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ARTICLE  II. 
Of  NAVIGATION. 

I Shall  examine  only  one  point  in  this  place, 
which  is  the  wonderful  change  that  an  experi- 
ment, which  might  appear  of  fmall  importance, 
has  occafioned  in  navigation,  and  the  fuperiority 
we  have  acquired  in  this  refpect  over  the  ancients, 
by  a  means  that  feemed  trivial  in  itfelf :  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive  that  I  mean  the  Compafs.  This  inftru- 
ment  is  a  box  that  has  a  needle  in  it  touched  with 
a  loadftone,  that  turns  always  towards  the  pole, 
except  in  fome  places  where  it  has  a  declination. 

The  ancients  we  know,  who  fleered  their  fhips 
by  the  fun  in  the  day,  and  the  ftars  during  the 
night,  in  mifty  weather  could  not  difcern  what 
courfe  to  hold  •,  and  for  that  reafon,  not  daring  to 
put  out  to  fea,  were  obliged  to  keep  clofe  to  the 
lhore,  and  could  not  undertake  voyages  of  any 
confiderable  length. 

They  knew  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  loadftone, 
which  is  to  attract  iron.  One  would  think  that 
the  flighteft  attention  might  have  occafioned  their 
difcovering  its  other  property,  of  directing  itfelf 
towards  the  pole  of  the  world,  and  in  confequence 
have  led  them  on  to  the  compafs.  But  he  who 
difpofes  all  things,  kept  their  eyes  fhut  to  an  effect, 
which  feemed  of  itfelf  obvious  to  them. 

Neither  the  author  of  this  invention,  nor  theC^ni's 
time  when  the  ufe  of  it  was  firft  thought  of,  are^£™Jj: 
precifely  known.    It  is  however  certain,  that  the 
French  ufed  the  loadftone  in  navigation  long  before 
any  other  nation  of  Europe,  as  may  be  eafily  pro- 
ved from  the  works  of  fome  of  our  ancient  French  Guyot  de 
authors,  who  fpoke  of  it  firft  above  four  hundred  Provines. 
years  ago.   It  is  true,  the  invention  was  then  Very 
imperfect.    For  they  fay,  that  the  needle  was  on- 
Vol.  XIII.  I  ly 
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ly  put  into  a  bowl  or  veffel  full  of  water,  where 
it  could  turn  itfelf  towards  the  North  fupported 
upon  a  pin.  The  Chinefe,  if  we  may  believe  cer- 
tain modern  relations,  make  ufe  to  this  day  of  the 
fame  kind  of  Compafs. 

The  navigators  perceiving  the  importance  of 
this  invention,  made  many  Aftronomical  Obferva- 
tions  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  afiiire  themfelves  of  it,  and  found,  that  a 
needle  touched  with  a  loadftone,  and  fet  in  equili- 
bria upon  a  pivot,  did  actually  turn  of  itfelf  to- 
wards the  pole,  and  that  the  direction  of  fuch  a 
needle  might  be  employed  for  knowing  the  regions 
of  the  world,  and  the  *  point  of  the  wind  in  which 
it  is  proper  to  fail. 

By  other  obfervations  it  has  been  fince  difcover- 
ed,  that  the  needle  does  not  always  point  to  the 
true  North,  but  that  it  has  a  fmall  declination 
fometimes  towards  the  Eaft,  and  fometimes  towards 
the  Weft  ;  and  even  that  this  declination  changes 
at  different  times  and  places.  But  they  found  alfo 
the  means  of  knowing  this  variation  fo  exactly  by 
the  fun  and  ftars,  that  the  compafs  may  be  ufed 
with  certainty  for  finding  the  regions  of  the  hea- 
vens, even  when  clouded,  provided  that  it  has 
been  rectified  a  little  before  by  the  obfervation  of 
the  ftars. 

The  curiofity  of  the  learned  of  Europe  began  at 
that  time  to  awake.  They  foon  invented  various 
inftruments,  made  tables  and  calculations,  for  faci- 
litating the  obfervation  of  the  ftars. 

Never  had  navigation  fo  many  advantages  for 
fucceeding.  The  pilots  did  not  fail  to  make  the 
beft  of  them.  With  thefe  helps  they  crofted  un- 
known feas  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  firft  voyages 
encouraged  them  to  attempt  new  difcoveries.  All 
the  nations  of  Europe  applied  themfelves  to  them 

•  Of  which  points  there  are  two,  and  thirty  upon  the  csmpafs. 
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n  emulation  of  each  other.    The  French  were  the  Hift.  de  Is 
firft  in  fignalizing  their  courage  and  addrefs :  they  Conquete 
feized  the  Canaries,  and  difcovered  great  part  of  rieess  paa^a" 
Guinea.    The  Portuguefe  took  the  ifland  of  Ma-Bethen- 
dera  and  that  of  Cape-verd  i  and  the  Flemings  court, 
idifcovered  the  iflands  of  the  Azores. 

Thefe  difcoveries  were  only  preludes  to  that  of 
the  New  World.  Chriftopher  Columbus,  found- 
ling his  defign  upon  his  knowledge  of  aftronomy, 
and,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  the  memoirs  of  a  Bifcayan 
pilot,  whom  a  ftorm  had  thrown  upon  an  ifland 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  undertook  to  crofs  that 
fea.  He  propofed  it  to  feveral  of  the  princes  of 
Europe,  of  whom  fome  neglected  it  becaufe  en- 
gaged in  affairs  of  a  more  urgent  nature,  and 
others  rejected  it  becaufe  they  neither  compre- 
hended the  importance  of  that  expedition,  nor  the 
reafons  that  Columbus  gave  to  explain  the  poflibi* 
lity  of  it.  Thus  the  glory  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
new  world  was  left  to  the  kings  of  Caftile,  who 
afterwards  acquired  immenfe  riches  by  it. 

Columbus  well  knew,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  fphere  and  geography,  that  failing  conti* 
nually  towards  the  weft  under  the  fame  parallel  or 
very  near  it,  he  could  not  fail  of  finding  lands  at 
length,  becaufe  if  he  found  no  new  ones,  the  earth 
being  round,  he  muft  neceffarily  arrive  by  the 
fhorteft  courfe  at  the  extremity  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

In  his  voyages  from  Lifbon  to  Guinea,  failing  Ferjhjanj 
from  north  to  fouth,  he  had  been  confirmed  by  ex-  Columhus 
perience  that  a  degree  of  the  earth's  circumference  in  his  life 
contains  fifty-fix  miles  and  two  thirds,  according  of  Colum- 
ns* the  meafure  eftabliflied  by  the  aftronomers  of  £ 
Almamon    and  he  had  learnt  in  the  books  of 
Ptolomy,  that  keeping  always  to  the  weft,  from 
the  Canaries  to  the  firft  lands  of  Afia,  there  are 
only  an  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.    Accordingly  ch 
he  fet  out  from  the  Canaries,  fteering  always  to  the 
weft  under  the  fame  parallel.    As  he  did  not  en- 
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tircly  rely  upon  the  compafs,  he  always  took  care 
to  obferve  the  fun  by  day,  and  the  fixed  ftars  by 
night.  This  precaution  prevented  him  from  mif- 
taking  his  courfe.  For  thofe  who  have  wrote  his^ 
life*  fay  that  his  Obfervations  of  the  Heavens 
made  him  perceive  a  variation  in  his  compafs, 
which  he  did  not  know  before,  and  that  he  rectified 
his  way  by  them. 
Chap.  22.  After  failing  two  months  he  arrived  at  the  Lu-| 
cay  iflands,  and  from  thence  went  on  to  Hifpanio-1 
la,  Cuba,  and  Saint  Domingo,  from  whence  hef 
he  brought  back  great  riches  into  Spain.  Aftrono-j 
my,  by  which  he  had  difcovered  thefe  rich  counJ 
tries,  afiifted  him  alfo  in  eftablifhing  himfelf  thereJ 
For,  in  his  fecond  voyage,  his  fleet  being  reduced! 
to  extremities  by  the  want  of  provifions,  and  thq 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  refuting  to  fupply  him  withj 
them,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  threaten  them  he  would] 
darken  the  moon  at  a  time  when  he  knew  there] 
would  be  an  eclipfe :  and  as  that  eclipfe  really  hap- 
pened the  day  he  had  foretold,  the  terrified  Barba- 
rians granted  him  whatever  he  pleafed. 

Whilft  Columbus  was  difcovering  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  new  world,  the  French  difcovered  the 
northern  part  of  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New 
France. 

Vefput.       Americus  Vefputius  continued  the  difcoveries  of 
vrm       Columbus,  and  had  the  advantage  of  giving  his 
name  to  the  whole  new  world,  which  has  everfince 
been  called  America.    Aftronomy  was  of  great 
ufe  to  him  in  his  voyages. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  pilots  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  who  till  then  had  only  traverfed  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  doubled  at  this  time  the  Cape  of 
Good-hope,  and  opened  themfelves  a  pafiage  into 
the  Eaft-Indies,  where  they  made  very  great  con- 
quefts. 
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Is  there  in  all  hiftory  an  event  comparable  to 
that  I  have  now  related,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  new  world  ?  Upon  what  did  it  de- 
pend for  fo  many  ages  ?  Upon  the  knowledge  of 
a  property  of  the  load-ftone,  eafily  difcoverable, 
which  had  however  efcaped  the  enquiries  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  the  Learned,  whofe  fagacity  had 
penetrated  into  the  molt  obfcure  and  molt  pro- 
found myfteries  of  nature.  Is  it  poffible  not  to 
difcern  here  the  finger  of  God  ? 

Columbus  had  never  thought  of  forming  his 
enterprize,  and  indeed  could  never  have  fucceeded 
in  it,  without  a  great  knowledge  of  aftronomy : 
for  Providence  delights  in  concealing  its  wonders 
under  the  veil  of  human  operations.  How  impor- 
tant therefore  is  it  in  a  well-governed  ftate,  to  place 
the  fuperior  fciences  in  honour  and  reputation, 
which  are  capable  of  rendering  mankind  fuch  great 
fervices,  and  which  have  actually  hitherto  pro- 
cured them,  and  ftill  continue  to  procure  them, 
fuch  confiderable  advantages  ? 

The  reader  will  permit  me  to  fay  a  few  words 
in  this  place  upon  two  voyages  of  the  Learned, 
which  do  the  king  and  Literature  in  general  great 
honour. 

Voyages  to  Peru  and  into  the  North,  undertaken  by 
the  order  of  Lewis  XV. 

In  1672  Mr.  Richer  obferved  in  the  ifland  of 
Cayenne,  that  the  curvation  of  the  fuperfices  of  the 
earth  was  greater  there  than  in  the  Temperate  Zone. 
Hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  figure  of  the  earth 
muft  be  that  of  a  fpheroid  flat  towards  the  poles, 
and  not  elliptical,  or  oblong,  as  it  was  and  ftill  is 
believed  by  very  fkilful  aftronomers  :  for  the  point 
is  not  yet  determined. 

Newton  and  Huygens  came  afterwards  by 
their  theory  to  the  fame  conclufion.    It  was  to  be 
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allured  of  this  truth,  that  in  the  year  1735,  that  is 
to  fay,  at  a  time  when  France  had  a  war  to  fup- 
port,  which  has  fince  terminated  fo  glorioufly  for 
her,  the  king,  always  intent  upon  making  the 
fciences  flourifn  in  his  dominions,  fent  aftronotnera 
to  Peru  and  into  the  North,  in  order  to  determine 
with  certainty  by  accurate  obfervations  the  figure 
of  the  terreftrial  globe.  Nothing  was  fpared,  ei- 
ther in  refped  to  the  expences  of  the  voyage,  or 
to  procure  them  all  the  conveniences  that  might 
promote  their  fuccefs. 

We  faw  them,  in  confequence,  fet  out,  part  of 
them  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  burning  heats  of 
the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the  reft  to  fly  with  the  fame 
ardour  to  confront  all  the  horrors  of  the  frozen 
North.  The  firfl  have  not  been  heard  of  a  great 
while  ;  but  great  difcoveries  are  expected  from 
their  enquiries.  The  others  have  been  come  back 
from  the  North  fome  months.  The  particulars  of 
what  they  fuffered  in  order  to  give  their  operations 
all  the  perfection  of  which  they  were  capable,  is 
fearce  credible.  They  were  obliged  to  traverfe 
immenfe  forefts,  in  which  they  were  the  firft  that 
ever  opened  themfelves  way  j  to  fcale  mountains 
of  amazing  height,  and  covered  with  wood,  which 
it  was  necelfary  for  them  to  cut  down  j  to  pafs  tor- 
rents of  an  impetuofity  capable  of  aftonifliing  fuch 
as  only  beheld  them,  and  that  too  in  wretched 
boats,  that  had  no  other  pilot  but  a  Laplander,  nor 
rnaft  or  fails  but  a  tree  with  its  branches.  Add  to 
this  the  exceffive  cold  of  thofe  regions  remote  from 
the  fun,  of  which  they  experienced  all  the  rigors  ; 
and  the  grofs  nourifhment  on  which  they  were  re- 
duced to  fubfift  during  a  very  confiderable  length  of 
time.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  courage  thefe  inde- 
fatigable obfervers  muft  have  had  to  furmount  fo 
many  difficulties,that  feemed  to  render  the  execution 
of  the  project  confided  to  them  impoffible.  The  late 
Reading  of  the  account  of  this  voyage  in  the  Aca- 
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demy  of  Sciences,  fince  their  return,  has  made 
the  Public  very  defirousto  fee  it  *  printed 

One  is  fometimes  tempted  to  treat  as  ufeleis  iucn 
laborious  and  fcrupulous  obfervations,  that  have  no 
end  but  to  determine  the  Figure  of  the  Lartn; 
and  there  are  many  who  will  perhaps  believe  that 
thofe  who  made  them  might  have  fpared  themfelves 
the  trouble,  and  made  a  better  ufe  of  the  money 
employed  in  them.  But  this  proceeds  from  the  ig- 
norance of  the  relation  of  Obfervations  of  this  na- 
ture to  navigation,  and  the  advantages  refulting 
from  them  to  affronomy.    This  event  will/ot  a 
little  conduce  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XV. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Reflexions  upon  aflronomy. 

I Cannot  conclude  the  Article  of  Aflronomy 
without  making  two  Reflexions  with  the  au- 
thors of  the  learned  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  ot 
Sciences. 

FIRST  REFLECTION, 

upon  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter, 

We  are  naturally  enough  inclined,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obferved  in  fpeaking  of  geometry,  to  con- 
fider  as  ufelefs,  and  to  defpife  what  we  do  not  un- 
derftand.  We  have  one  moon  to  light  us  by 
night  and  what  fignifies  it  to  us,  fays  fomebody, 
that  Jupiter  has  four?  (The  moons  or  fatel htes  of 
Jupiter  are  the  fame  thing,)  And  wherefore  fo 
many  laborious  Obfervations,  and  fatiguing .calcu- 
lations, for  knowing  their  revolutions?  We  Ml 
be  never  the  wifer  for  that,  and  nature,  which  has 

*  It  has  been  fublijhed,  and  there  is  a  tranjlatkn  ef  it  printed 
forMeJf.  Knapton,  &c. 
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placed  thofe  little  Stars  out  of  the  reach  of  our  eyes 
does  not  feem  to  have  made  them  for  us.  ' 

In  virtue  of  fo  plaufible  a  way  of  reafoning,  we 
ought  to  negleft  obferving  them  with  the  telefcope, 
and  ftudymg  them  with  particular  attention.  And 
what  a  lois  would  not  that  have  been  to  the  public ! 

The  method  of  determining  the  Longitudes  of 
the  places  of  the  earth  by  the  means  of  the  Eclip- 
ses of  J  ipiter's  fatellites,  which  the  academy  royal 
firft  began  to  put  in  practice,  was  found  fo  exact, 
that  it  was  judged  that  the  correction  of  geography 
in  general,  and  the  making  of  true  Maps  and 
Charts  for  the  ufes  of  navigation,  might  be  under- 
taken by  this  means.  This  could  not  be  done  be- 
fore, becaufe  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon  had  been  the 
only  means  ufed  for  finding,  but  with  little  exaft- 
nefs,  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  fome  re- 
mote places.  And  thefe  eclipfes  that  ufually  hap- 
pen only  once  or  twice  a  year,  are  much  lefs  fre- 
quent than  thofe  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  which 
happen  at  fartheft  every  two  days,  though  all  of 
them  cannot  be  obferved  in  the  fame  place,  as  well 
through  the  difference  of  the  hours  in  which  Ju- 
piter is  above  the  horizon,  as  upon  account  of  the 
weather,  which  often  prevents  obfervations. 

This  undertaking  to  work  for  the  improvement 
01  geography  in  a  new  and  more  perfect  manner 
than  had  ever  been  imagined  before,  being  agreea- 
ble to  his  Majefty's  intentions  in  the  Inftitution  of 
his  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  was  his  pleafure,  that 
perfons  mould  be  chofen,  capable  of  executing  the 
inftrudions  to  be  given  them  in  different  places, 
and  that  proper  occafions  mould  be  taken  for  fend- 
ing them  into  remote  countries.  The  hjftory  of 
thefe  voyages  is  exadly  related  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  academy  of  fciences,  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
vAr  £ei  circumftances  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  which  will  do  him  molt  honour  in  ages  to 
come.  & 
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When  his  majefty  was  informed  of  the  obferva- 
tions, that  the  members  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
had  taken  by  his  order  in  different  places  out  of 
the  kingdom,  he  commanded  them  to  apply  them- 
felves  in  making  a  map  of  France  with  the  utmoft 
exadnefs  poffible.  This  had  been  often  attempted, 
but  without  fuccefs,  for  want  of  the  means  we  have 
at  this  time,  which  are  pendulum-clocks,  and  the 
great  telefcopes  now  ufed  for  difcovering  the  eclip- 
fes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  which  is  the  moft  certain 
method  for  determining  the  difference  of  meri- 
dians. 

Had  aftronomy  in  all  its  extent  no  other  advan- 
tage to  mankind,  than  what  is  derived  from  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  it  would  fufficiently  juftify 
thofe  immenfe  calculations,  thofe  affiduous  and 
fcrupulous  obfervations,  that  great  number  of  in- 
ftruments  wrought  with  fo  much  pains,  and  the 
fuperb  building  folely  ere&ed  for  the  ufe  of  this  fci- 
ence.  The  leaft  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
geography  and  navigation  mews,  that  fmce  Jupi- 
ter's four  moons  have  been  known,  they  have  been 
of  more  ufe  in  refpect  to  thofe  fciences,  than  our 
moon  itfelf ;  that  they  now  ferve,  and  always  will, 
for  making  Sea  Charts  exceedingly  more  correct 
than  thofe  of  the  ancients,  which  in  all  probability 
will  fave  the  lives  of  an  infinite  number  of  mariners. 

SECOND  REFLECTION, 

Upon  the  amazing  fcene  which  aftronomy  opens  to  our 
view. 

Though  Aftronomy  were  not  fo  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  as  it  is  to  Geography  and  Navigation,  it 
would  be  infinitely  worthy  of  the  curiofity  of  all 
thinking  men  from  the  grand  and  fuperb  fcene 
which  it  opens  to  their  view.  To  give  fome  idea 
of  it,  I  fliall  only  repeat  in  few  words,  what 
the  obfervations  of  aftfonomers  have  taught  us  of 
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the  immenfe  volume  of  fome  of  th«fe  great  orbs, 
that  move  over  our  heads. 

The  ftars  are  divided  into  planets  and  fixed  ftars. 

The  planets  (a  Greek  word  that  fignifies  errant 
or  wandering)  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  not 
always  at  an  equal  diftance  either  from  each  other, 
or  in  refpect  to  the  fixed  ftars,  whereas  the  latter 
are  always  at  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other. 
The  planets  have  no  light  of  their  own,  and  are 
only  vifible  by  the  reflection  of  that  of  the  fun. 
The  aftronomers  have  obferved,  that  they  have  a 
particular  motion  of  their  own,  befides  that  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  heavens. 
They  have  computed  this  motion,  and  from  the 
time  which  each  planet  employs  in  one  revolution, 
have  with  reafon  eftablifhed  its  elevation  and  di~ 
ftance. 

The  Moon  of  all  the  planets  is  the  neareft  to 
the  earth,  and  almoft  fixty  times  lefs. 

The  Sun  is  not  a  body  of  the  fame  fpecies  as 
the  earth,  and  the  reft  of  the  planets,  nor  folid  like 
them.  It  is  a  vaft  ocean  of  light,  that  boils  up 
perpetually,  and  diffufes  itfelf  with  incejflant  pro- 
fufion.  It  is  the  fource  of  all  that  light  which  the 
planets  only  reflect  to  each  other  after  having  re- 
ceived it  from  him. 

The  Earth  is  a  million  of  times  lefs  than  the 
globe  of  the  fun,  and  thirty-three  millions  of  leagues 
diftant  from  it.  During  fo  many  ages  the  fun  has 
fuffered  no  diminution.  Its  diameter  is  equal  at 
this  day  to  the  moft  ancient  obfervations  of  it,  and 
its  light  as  vigorous  and  as  abundant  as  ever. 

Jupiter  is  five  times  as  far  from  the  fun  as 
us,  that  is  to  fay,  an  hundred  and  fixty-five  milli- 
ons of  leagues.  He  turns  round  upon  his  own 
axis  every  ten  hours. 

Saturn  is  thirty  years  in  his  revolution  round 
the  fun.  He  is  twice  as  far  from  it  as  Jupiter, 
and  confequently  ten  times  more  diftant  than  us, 

that 
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that  is  to  fay,  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 

leagues. 

The  Fixed  Stars  are,  with  refpect  to  the 
earth,  at  a  diftance  not  to  be  conceived  by  human 
wit.  According  to  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Huy- 
gens,  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  neareft  Fix- 
ed Star,  is  with  refpect  to  that  of  the  fun  as  one  to 
twenty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-four. 
Now  we  have  faid,  that  the  diftance  of  the  earth 
from  the  fun  is  thirty-three  millions  of  leagues. 
The  leaft  diftance  therefore  of  the  earth  from  the 
fixed  ftars  is  nine  hundred  and  two  *  billions,  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  leagues,  that  is  to 
fay,  twenty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty- 
four  times  the  diftance  from  hence  to  the  fun, 
which,  as  we  have  faid,  is  thirty-three  millions  of 
leagues. 

The  fame  Mr.  Huygens  fuppofes,  and  infallible 
experiments  have  proved  him  right,  that  a  can- 
non bullet  flies  about  an  hundred  toifes  (above  two 
hundred  yards)  in  a  fecond.  Suppofing  it  to  move 
always  with  the  fame  velocity,  and  meafuring  the 
fpace  it  flies  according  to  that  calculation,  he  de- 
monftrates  that  a  cannon  bullet  would  be  almoft 
five  and  twenty  years  in  arriving  at  the  fun  ;  and 
twenty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-four 
times  twenty-five  years  in  reaching  the  fixed  ftar 
neareft  the  earth.  What  then  muft  we  think  of 
the  fixed  ftars  infinitely  more  remote  from  us  ? 

Thofe  ftars  are  innumerable.  The  aftronomers 
of  old  counted  a  thoufand  and  twenty-two  of  them. 
Since  the  ufe  of  aftronomical  glafles,  millions  that 
efcape  the  eye  appear. 

They  all  mine  by  their  own  light,  and  are  all, 
like  the  fun,  inexhauftible  fources  of  light.  And 
indeed,  if  they  received  it  from  the  fun,  it  muft 
neceffarily  be  very  feebly  after  a  paffage  of  fo 

*  A  billion  is  ten  hundred  thoufand  millions. 
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enormous  a  length :  they  muft  alfo  tranfmit  it  to 
us  at  the  fame  diftance,  by  a  reflection,  that  would 
make  it  frill  much  weaker.  Now  it  would  be  im- 
poflible,  that  a  light  which  had  undergone  a  reflecti- 
on, and  ran  twice  the  fpace  of  902,912000000 
leagues,  mould  have  the  force  and  livelinefs  that 
the  light  of  the  fixed  ftars  has.  It  is  therefore  cer- 
tain, that  they  are  luminous  of  themfelves,  and  in 
a  word,  all  of  them  fo  many  funs. 

But  the  queftion  here  is  only  the  magnitude  and 
remotenefs  of  thofe  vaft  bodies.  When  we  confi- 
der  them  together,  is  it  poflible  to  fupport  the  view, 
or  rather  the  idea  of  them  ?  The  globe  of  the  fun 
a  million  of  times  greater  than  the  earth,  and  di- 
ftant  thirty-three  millions  of  leagues !  Saturn,  al- 
moft  four  thoufand  times  as  big,  and  ten  times  far- 
ther from  the  fun  than  us!  No  comparifon  between 
the  planets  and  the  fixed  ftars !  The  whole  im- 
menfe  fp^ce  which  contains  our  fun  and  planets,  is 
but  a  little  parcel  of  the  univerfe.  As  many  of 
the  like  fpaces  as  of  fixed  ftars.  What  then  muft 
'  the  immenfity  of  the  whole  firmament  be,  that 
contains  all  thefe  different  bodies  within  its  extent  ? 
Can  we  fo  much  as  think  of  it,  can  we  fix  our 
view  upon  it  for  fome  moments,  without  being 
confounded,  amazed,  and  terrified  ?  It  is  an  abyfs, 
in  which  we  lofe  ourfelves.  What  then  muft  be 
the  greatnefs,  power,  and  immenfity  of  him,  who 
with  a  fingle  word  both  formed  thefe  enormous 
maffes,  and  the  fpaces  that  contain  them!  And 
thefe  incomprehenfible  wonders  to  human  wit,  the 
holy  fcripture,  in  a  ftyle  that  belongs  only  to  God 
expreffes  in  one  word,  and  the  Jlars.  After  having 
related  the  creation  of  the  fun  and  moon,  it  adds, 
be  made  alfo  the  jlars.  Is  there  any  thing  requifite, 
to  render  the  incredulity  and  ingratitude  of  man- 
kind inexcufable,  befides  this  book  of  the  firma- 
ment wrote  in  the  characters  of  light  ?  And  has 
not  the  prophet  reafon  to  cry  out,  full  of  religious 

admiration : 


and  the  firmament  reveals  the  wonders  of  his  power. 
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AFTER  having  made  almoft  all  the  Hates  and 
kingdoms  of  the  univerfe  in  a  manner  pafs  in 
review  before  our  eyes,  and  having  confidered  cir- 
cumftantially  the  moft  important  events  that  paffed 
in  them  during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages,  it  feems 
natural  enough  to  go  back  a  moment,  before  we 
quit  this  great  fcene,  and  to  collect  its  principal 
parts  into  one  point  of  view,  in  order  to  our  being 
able  to  form  the  better  judgment  of  it.  On  the  one 
fide  we  fee  princes,  warriors,  and  conquerors ;  on 
the  other  magiftrat.es,  politicians  and  legiflators 
and  in  the  midft  of  both  the  Learned  of  all  kinds, 
who  by  the  utility,  beauty,  or  fublimity  of  their 
knowledge,  have  acquired  immortal  reputation. 
Thefe  three  claffes  include,  in  my  opinion,  all  that 
is  moft  fhining,  and  moft  attractive  of  efteem  and 
admiration  in  human  greatnefs.  I  confider  the 
univerfe  here  only  in  its  faireft  light,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment take  off  my  view  from  all  the  vices  and  dif- 
orders  that  difturb  its  beauty  and  oeconomy. 

Before  me  ftand  Princes  and  Kings,  full  of  wif- 
dom  and  prudence  in  their  counfels,  of  equity  and 
juftice  in  the  government  of  their  people,  of  va- 
lour and  intrepidity  in  battle,  of  moderation  and 
clemency  in  victory,  fubjecting  many  kingdoms, 
founding  vaft  empires,  and  acquiring  the  love  of 
the  conquered  nations  no  lefs  than  of  their  own 
fubjedts :  fuch  was  Cyrus.  At  the  fame  time  I  fee 
a  multitude  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  equally  il- 
luftrious  in  war  and  peace  •,  Generals  of  the  moft 
exalted  bravery  and  military  knowledge  ;  Politic 
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cians  of  exceeding  ability  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment famous  Legiflators,  whofe  laws  and  inftitu- 
tions  ftill  amaze  us,  whilft  they  feem  almoft  incre- 
dible, fo  much  they  appear  above  humanity  ;  Ma- 
gistrates infinitely  venerable  for  their  love  of  the 
public  good  •,  Judges  of  great  wifdom,  incorrup- 
tible, and  proof  againft  all  that  can  tempt  avidity  ; 
and  laftly,  Citizens,  entirely  devoted  to  their  coun- 
try, whofe  generous  and  noble  difintereftednefs  rifes 
fo  high  as  the  contempt  of  riches,  and  the  efteem 
and  love  of  poverty.  If  I  turn  my  eyes  tov/ards 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  what  luftre  do  not  the  mul- 
titude of  admirable  Works  come  down  to  us  dif- 
play,  in  which  mine  forth,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rence of  fubje&s,  art  and  difpofition,  greatnefs  of 
genius,  riches  of  invention,  beauty  of  Style,  fo- 
lidity  of  judgment,  and  profound  erudition. 

This  is  the  great,  the  fplendid  Scene,  that  hif- 
tory,  the  faithful  regifter  of  paft  events,  has  hi- 
therto prefented  to  our  view,  and  upon  which  it 
now  remains  for  us  to  pafs  our  judgment.  Is  it 
poflible  to  refufe  our  efteem  to  fuch  rare  and  excel- 
lent qualities,  fuch  mining  actions,  and  noble  fen- 
timents  ?  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  maxims  of  mo- 
rality in  the  writings  of  the  philofophers,  fo  refined, 
fo  conformable  to  right  reafon,  and  even  fo  fub- 
lime,  as  to  be  capable  fometimes  of  making  Chri- 
ftians  blufh.  Do  not  men  of  fuch  profound  know- 
ledge and  underftanding  deferve  the  name  of 
Sages  ? 

The  juft  Judge  of  all  things,  by  whofe  judg- 
ment it  is  our  duty  to  direct  our  own,  abfolutely 
denies  it  them,  as  Mr.  du  Guet  obferves  fo  juftly  in 
feveral  of  his  works,  and  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere. 
fal  xiv  ^e  Lord,  fays  the  royal  prophet,  looked  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  children  of  men.,  to  fee  if  there  were 
any  that  did  underjland  and  feek  God.  The  earth  is 
full  of  perfons  that  excel  in  arts  and  fciences.  There 
are  many  Philofophers,  Orators,  and  Politicians. 
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There  are  even  many  Legiflators,  Interpreters  of 
Laws,  and  Minifters  of  Juftice.  Many  are  con- 
fulted  as  perfons  of  extraordinary  wifdom,  and 
their  anfwers  are  confidered  as  decifions,  from 
which  it  is  not  allowable  to  depart.  However, 
amongft  fo  many  wife  and  intelligent  perfons  in  the 
fight  of  men,  God  difcerns  none  that  are  not  foolifh 
and  mad.  They  are  all  gone  afide,  they  are  altoge- 
ther become  filthy :  there  is  none  that  doth  goad,  no 
not  one.  The  cenfure  is  general  and  without  excep- 
tion. 

What  then  is  wanting  in  thefe  pretended  wife- 
men  ?  The  fear  of  God,  without  which  there  is  no 
true  wifdom,  to  fee  if  there  was  any  that  did  under- 
ftand  and  feek  God  :  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
mifery  and  corruption,  and  their  want  of  a  Media- 
tor, and  a  Reftorer  or  redeemer.  Every  thing  is 
in  efteem  amongft  them,  except  Religion  and  Piety. 
They  know  neither  the  ufe  nor  end  of  any  thing. 
They  go  on  without  defign,  or  knowing  whither 
they  mould  tend.  They  are  ignorant  of  what  they 
are,  and  what  will  become  of  them.  Can  folly  be 
more  clear  and  evident  ? 

The  thoughts  of  God  are  very  different  from 
thofe  of  men.  The  Univerfe  peopled  with  power- 
ful kings,  famous  legiflators,  celebrated  philofo- 
phers,  and  learned  men  of  all  kinds,  is  the  object 
of  our  admiration  and  praifes  •,  and  God  fees  no- 
thing but  diforder  and  corruption  in  it :  'The  earth  C 
was  corrup  before  God.  The  qualities,  knowledge, 1 
and  maxims  of  which  I  fpeak,  were  however 
very  eftimable  in  themfelves.  They  were  the  gifts 
of  God,  from  whom  alone  comes  all  good,  and 
all  knowledge  .  but  the  Pagans  perverted  their  na- 
ture by  the  unworthy  ufe  they  made  of  them,  in 
confidering  themfelves  as  their  principle  and  end. 
I  fpeak  h.Te  even  of  thofe  amongft  them  that  paf- 
fed  for  the  belt  and  wifeft,  whofe  virtues  were  in- 
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fe&ed  either  with  pride  or  ingratitude  j  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  with  both. 

I  have  obferved  that  certain  ages,  which  abound- 
ed with  illuftrious  examples  whether  at  Athens  or 
Rome,  exhibit  a  grand  and  noble  fcene  in  hiftory  ; 
but  there  was  at  the  fame  time  another,  which 
highly  difgraced  the  glory,  and  fullied  the  beauty 
of  the  former  ;  I  mean,  the  Idolatry  that  gene- 
rally prevailed  throughout  the  univerle.  The 
whole  earth  was  covered  with  thick  darknefs,  and 
lay  plunged  in  grofs  and  ftupid  ignorance.  Only 
one  country,  and  that  of  very  fmall  extent,  knew 
Pfal.lxxvi. tne  true  God  :  In  Judah  is  God  known  :  his  name  is 
i.  great  in  Ifrael.  Elfewhere  all  mouths  were  mute 
in  refpect  to  him,  and  the  hymns  of  idolatrous  fo- 
lemnities  were  only  invitations  to  crimes,  which 
Afts  xiv  t^e  ^ducer  °f  mankind  had  made  their  duty.  God 
1 6.  fufferedall  nations  to  walk  each  after  their  own  way, 
to  make  themfelves  gods  of  all  creatures,  to  adore 
all  their  own  paffions,  to  abandon  themfelves  thro* 
defpair  to  thofe  which  are  molt  fhameful,  to  be  ig- 
norant of  their  origin  and  end,  to  direct  their  lives 
by  errors,  and  fable,  and  believe  every  thing  indif- 
criminately,  or  nothing  at  all. 

One  would  imagine  that  man,  fituated  in  the 
midft  of  the  wonders  which  fill  all  nature,  and 
largely  pofieffed  of  the  good  things  of  God,  could 
not  forget  him,  nor  remember  him  without  adora- 
tion and  fidelity.  But  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft 
light  he  behaved  like  the  blind.  He  became  deaf 
to  all  the  voices  that  proclaimed  the  Majefty  and 
Holinefs  of  the  Creator.  He  adored  every  thing, 
except  God.  The  Stars  and  Sun,  that  declared  the 
Divinity,  he  honoured  in  his  (lead.  Wood  and 
ftone,  under  a  thoufand  forms,  which  his  wild 
imagination  had  invented,  were  become  his  gods. 
In  a  word,  falfe  religions  had  deluged  the  whole 
earth  ;  and  if  fome  few  were  lefs  ftupid  than  the 
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Did  not  the  only  one  of  thefe,  who  had  explained  Socrates, 
himfelf  too  clearly,  deny  in  public  what  he  be- 
lieved in  private  ?  Whence  we  may  obferve,  of 
what  avail  the  reafon  of  all  mankind  was,  when 
they  had  no  other  guide. 

We  fee  here  the  principal  fruits  to  be  derived 
from  the  ftudy  of  profane  hiftory,  of  which  every 
page  declares  what  mankind  were  during  fo  many 
ages,  and  what  we  ourfelves  mould  ft  ill  be,  had 
not  the  peculiar  mercy,  which  made  known  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  to  us,  drawn  us  out  of  the  abyfs, 
in  which  all  our  forefathers  were  fwallowed  up.  7/ 
is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  we  are  not  confumed.  A 
mercy  freely  and  entirely  conferred,  which  we  have 
no  power  to  deferve  in  any  manner  of  ourfelves, 
and  for  which  we  ought  to  render  eternal  homage 
of  gratitude  and  praifi  to  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ. 
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CHRONOLOGY  is  the  knowledge  of 
times.  It  Ihews  to  what  year  the  events 
related  in  hiftory  are  to  be  referred.  The 
years  ufed  for  meafuring  the  duration  of  time  are 
either  folar  or  lunar. 

The  folar  year  is  that  fpace  of  time  between  one 
equinox  and  another  of  the  fame  denomination  the 
next  year :  for  inftance,  from  the  vernal  equinox 
to  the  vernal  equinox  following,  which  contains 
365  days  five  hours  and  forty-nine  minutes. 

The  lunar  year  is  compofed  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  of  which  each  is  twenty-nine  days  twelve 
hours  and  forty-four  minutes,  that  make  in  all 
354  days  eight  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes. 

Both  of  thefe  years  are  called  Aftronomical,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  that  vulgarly  ufed,  which  is 
termed  Civil  or  Political. 

Tho'  nations  may  not  agree  amongft  themfelves 
in  the  manner  of  determining  their  years,  fome 
regulating  them  by  the  fun's  motion,  and  others 
by  the  moon's ;  they  however  generally  ufe  the 
folar  year  in  Chronology.  It  feems  at  firft,  that  as 
the  lunar  years  are  ihorter  than  the  folar,  that  ine- 
quality Ihould  produce  fome  error  in  chronological 
calculations.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  peo- 
ple who  ufed  lunar  years,  added  a  certain  number 
of  intercalary  days,  to  make  them  agree  with  the 
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folar  which  reconciles  them  with  each  other,  or 
at  leaft,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  may  be  neg- 
lected, when  the  queftion  is  only  to  determine  the 
year,  in  which  a  fact  has  happened. 

In  Chronology  there  are  certain  times  diftinguifhed 
by  fome  great  event,  to  which  all  the  reft  are  re- 
ferred. Thefe  are  called  Epochs,  from  a  Greek  'E^i. 
word  which  fignifies  to  ftay,  becaufe  we  ft  ay  there 
to  confider,  as  from  a  refting  place,  all  that  has 
happened  before  or  after,  and  by  that  means  to 
avoid  Anachronifms,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  errors 
which  induce  confufion  of  times. 

The  choice  of  the  events,  which  are  to  ferve  as 
Epochs,  is  arbitrary,  and  a  writer  of  hiftory  may 
take  fuch,  as  beft  fuit  his  plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  from  one  of 
thefe  points  diftinguifhed  by  a  confiderable  event, 
the  enumeration  and  feries  of  fuch  years  is  called 
/Era.  There  are  almoft  as  many  iEras  as  there 
have  been  different  nations.  The  principal,  and 
moft  ufed,  are  thofe  of  the  World,  of  J  ejus  Chrift, 
of  the  Olympiads,  and  of  Rome.  I  mould  have 
been  glad  to  have  ufed  all  the  four  in  the  Chronolo- 
gical Tables  at  the  end  of  my  hiftory.  But  the 
narrow  compafs  of  pages  in  twelves  obliges  me  to 
confine  myfelf  to  the  two  moft  famous,  that  is  to 
fay,  that  of  the  World,  and  that  of  Jefus  Chvift. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Olympiads  derive  their 
origin  from  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  Peloponnefus  near  the  city  of  Olympia. 
Thefe  games  were  fo  folemn,  that  Greece  made 
them  her  epoch  for  computing  her  years.  By  Olym- 
piad is  meant  the  fpace  of  four  years  compleat, 
which  is  the  time  that  elapfed  between  one  celebra- 
tion of  games  and  another.  The  firft  ufed  by 
chronologers  begins,  according  to  Uflier,  in  the, 
iummer  of  the  year  of  the  World  3228,  before 
Chrift  776.  When  the  time  on  which  an  event 
happened  is  reckoned  by  the  Olympiads,  authors 
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fay  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third,  &c.  year  of  fuch  an 
Olympiad  •,  v/hich  being  once  known,  it  is  eafy  to 
find  the  year  of  the  world  to  which  the  fame  facl:  is 
to  be  referred,  and  in  like  manner  when  the  year 
of  the  world  is  known,  it  is  eafy  to  find  that  of  the 
Olympiad  which  agrees  with  it. 

Rome  was  built,  according  to  Varro's  Chrono- 
logy, in  the  year  of  the  world  3251,  and  the  753d 
before  Jefus  Chrift.  Cato  dates  the  foundation  of 
that  city  two  years  later,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3253,  before  Jefus  Chrift  751.  I  lhall  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  in  my  Roman  hiftory.  The 
years  reckoned  from  this  Epoch  are  called  indiffe- 
rently years  of  Rome,  or  years  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  alfo  a  famous  iEra  in 
Chronology  ,  ufed  principally  for  reckoning  the 
years  before  Chrift.  I  am  going  to  explain  wherein 
th  is  period  confifts,  and  its  ufe :  but  firft  I  muft 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  three  Cycles,  of  which 
it  is  compofed. 

r>y  the  word  Cycle,  the  revolution  of  a  certain 
number  of  years  is  underftood. 

The  Solar  Cycle  is  a  term  of  twenty-eight  years, 
which  includes  all  the  variations  that  the  Sundays 
and  Cays  of  the  week  admit,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the 
end  of  twenty-eight  years  the  feven  firft  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  which  are  ufed  in  the  calendar  for 
noting  the  day  of  the  week,  and  which  are  called 
Dominical  Letters,  return  in  the  fame  order  in 
which  they  were  at  firft.  To  underftand  what  I 
have  now  faid,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  the  year 
had  only  fifty-two  weeks,  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  order  of  the  dominical  letters.  But  as  it 
has  a  day  more,  and  two  in  leap-year,  that  pro- 
duces all  the  variations,  included  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-eight  years ,  of  which  the  Solar  Cycle 
confifts. 
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The  Lunar  Cycle,  called  alfo  the  Golden  Num- 
ber, is  the  revolution  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  moon  returns,  within  near  an  hour 
and  an  half,  to  the  fame  point  with  the  fun,  and 
begins  its  lunations  again  in  the  fame  order  as  at 
firft.  We  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  Cy- 
cle to  Methon,  a  famous  Athenian  aftronomer. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  Epacts,  it  was  ufed 
for  marking  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in  the  Ca- 
lendar. 

Befides  thefe  two  Cycles,  chronologers  admit  a 
third  alfo  called  Inditlion.  This  is  a  revolution  of 
fifteen  years,  of  which  the  firft  is  called  the  firft 
Inditlion,  the  fecond  the  fecond  Inditlion,  and  fo  on 
to  the  fifteenth,  after  which  they  begin  again  to 
count  the  firft  Indiction,  &c. 

The  firft  Indiction  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
began  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

If  thefe  three  cycles,  that  is  to  fay  28,  19  and 
15,  are  multiplied  by  each  other,  the  product  will 
be  7980,  which  is  what  is  called  the  Julian  period. 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  period,  is  to  give 
the  three  characterise  cycles  of  each  year,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  current  year  of  each  of  the  three  cycles  ; 
for  example,  every  body  knows  that  the  vulgar 
Mr  a  commences  at  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian 
period.  If  that  number  be  divided  by  28,  what 
remains  *  after  the  divifion,  fhews  the  folar  cycle 
of  that  year.  In  the  fame  manner  the  lunar  cycle 
and  the  indiction  may  be  found.  It  is  demonftrated 
that  the  three  numbers  which  exprefs  thefe  three 
Cycles^  cannot  be  found  again  in  the  fame  order  in 
any  other  year  of  the  Julian  period.  It  is  the 
fame  in  refpect  to  the  cycles  of  other  years. 

*  I  fay  'what  remains,  and  Jtnce  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
not  the  quotient,  as  fame  authors  and  'what  remains  after  the  di- 
do ;  for  the  quotient  expreffes  wifton,  Jhenvs  the  year  of  the 
the  number  of  Cycles  tlapfed  current  Cycle. 
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If  we  trace  this  period  back  to  its  firft  year, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  the  year  when  the  three  cycles,  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  began,  we  fhall  find  it  pre- 
cede the  creation  of  the  world  710  years,  fuppofing 
the  creation  to  precede  the  vulgar  ./Era  only  4C04 
years. 

This  period  is  called  Julian,  becaufe  it  is  made 
to  agree  with  the  years  of  Julius  Csefar.  Scaliger 
invented  it  to  reconcile  the  fyftems  that  divided  the 
chronologers  concerning  the  length  of  time  elapfed 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  world.  There  are  who 
believe  that  only  4004  years  of  the  world  are  to  be 
reckoned  before  J  ejus  Cbrifi.  Others  give  more 
extent  to  that  fpace,  and  augment  the  number  of 
years  of  which  it  confifts,  Thefe  variations  dis- 
appear when  the  Julian  period  is  ufed,  for  every 
body  agrees  in  refped  to  the  year  in  which  it  be- 
gan, and  there  is  no  body  who  does  not  know, 
that  the  firft  year  of  the  vulgar  Mr  a  falls  in  the 
4714th  of  that  period.  Thus  in  the  Julian  period 
there  are  two  fixed  points,  which  unite  all  fyftems, 
and  reconcile  all  chronologers. 

It  is  eafy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period, 
that  anfwers  to  any  year  whatfoever  of  the  vulgar 
Mrs.  of  the  world.  For  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Julian  period  precedes  that  iEra  710  years, 
by  adding  that  number  to  the  year  propofed 
of  the  iEra  of  the  world ,  we  have  the  year 
of  the  Julian  period  that  anfwers  to  it.  For  in- 
stance, we  know  that  the  battle  of  Arbela  was 
fought  in  the  year  of  the  world  3673.  If  to  that 
number  we  add  710,  it  will  be  4383,  which 
number  exprefies  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  to 
which  the  battle  of  Arbela  is  to  be  referred. 

It  remains  for  me  to  fay  a  few  words  upon  the 
order  I  have  obferved  in  my  Chronological  tables. 
At  firft  I  propofed  to  make  as  many  columns  as 
there  are  different  nations  in  my  book,  whpfe  hif- 
tory  falls  out  in  the  fame  times,  and  to  place  them 
2  all 
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all  in  the  fame  line  with  each  other,  in  order  that 
all  the  events  that  happened  in  the  fame  year  might 
be  feen  at  one  view.  But,  befides  my  not  having 
fufficient  room  to  place  fo  many  columns  fide  by 
fide  with  each  other,  I  found  that  I  mould  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  too  many  blank  fpaces, 
which  would  have  confiderably  lengthened  the  ta- 
bles, and  in  confequence  fwelled  the  volume,  that 
as  it  is,  is  very  large.  I  therefore  chofe  to  feparate 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracufans,  and  to  give 
their  chronology  apart.  The  hiftories  of  thofe 
two  people  are  abundantly  interwove  with  each 
other,  and  have  little  relation  to  thofe  of  the  other 
nations  of  whom  I  have  treated. 

The  reader  knows  that  hitherto  I  have  not  en- 
tered into  Chronological  difcuflions,  and  undoubt- 
edly does  not  expect  that  I  mould  do  fo  now.  I 
mail  generally  follow  Ufher,  whom  I  have  chofen 
for  my  guide  in  this  fubject 
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ASSYRIANS. 
A-  M-  Ant.  J.  C 

1800.       NiMROD,   founder  of  the  firft  empire  of  the  220±, 
AfTyrians. 

Ninus,  fon  of  Nimrod. 

Semi  ram  is,  fhe  reigned  42  years. 

Ninvas. 

The  hHlory  of  the  fucceffors  of  Ninyas  for 
thirty  generations,  except  of  Phul  and 
Sardanapalus,  is  unknown. 


A  Mi 


TABLE. 

EGYPT.  GREECE. 


*37 

Ant.  J.C. 


I8K 


1915. 
I920. 

2084. 

2148. 
2179- 

2276. 

2298. 
2427. 

3448. 


Menes  or  Mesraim, 
firft  king  of  Egypt. 

BUSIRIS. 
OsYMANDIAS. 

Uchoreus. 

MOERIS. 


The  King-fhepherds 
feize  the  lower  Egypt. 
They  reign  260  years. 

Abraham  enters  E- 
gypt,  where  Sarah  is  in 
great  danger  from  one  of 
the  King-fhepherds. 


Thethmosis  expels 
the  King-fhepherds,  and 
reigns  in  the  Lower  E- 

gypt-     .      .  ,  . 

Jofeph  is  carried  into 
Egypt,  and  fold  by  Poti- 
phar. 

Jacob  goes  into  Egypt 
with  his  family. 

RAMESSES  -  MlAMUM- 

begins  to  reign  in  Egypt. 
He  perfecutes  the  Ifrae- 
lites. 

Cecrops  carries  a  co- 
lony from  Egypt,  and 
founds  the  kingdom  of 
Athens. 


2188, 


Foandation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicyon. 


2089. 
2084. 

1920. 


Foundation  of  the  king-  1856. 
dom  of  Argos.  Deluge 
of  Ogyges  in  Attica. 

1825. 


1728. 

1706. 
'577- 


Foundation  of  the  king-  ,^6. 
dom  of  Athens  by  Ce- 
crops.   He  inftitutes  the 
Areopagus. 
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EGYPT. 

Ant.  J!  C. 


A.  M. 


"2494.       Am enoph is,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Ramefies,  fucceeds  1510. 
him. 

2513.  The  Ifraelites  quit  Egypt.  Amenophis  is  fwal-  1491. 
lowed  up  in  the  Red- Sea.  Sefoftris  his  fon  fucceeds 
him.  He  divides  Egypt  into  thirty  nomes,  or  di- 
ftri&s,  renders  Ethiopia  tributary,  conquers  Afia,  and 
fubjefls  the  Scythians  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  On  his 
return  into  Egypt  he  kills  himfelf  after  a  reign  of  33 
years. 


2547.      Pheron  fucceeds  SeMris.  ,4-^ 


2800.      PROtEus.  In  his  reign  Paris  is  driven  into  Egypt  1204. 
on  his  return  to  Troy  with  Helen. 

Rhampsinith. 
Cheops. 
Chephrem. 
Mycerinus. 

ASYCHIS. 

The  fix  preceding  reigns  were  1 70  year*  in  dura- 
tion, but  it  is  hard  to  affign  the  length  of  each  of 
them  in  particular. 


2991.      Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  gives  his  daughter  in  ,0M 

marriage  to  Solomon.  3" 

3026.  Sesac,  otherwife  called  Sefonchis-.  It  was  with  978. 
him  that  Jeroboam  took  refuge. 
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GREECE. 

AM  ,         Ant-  J-  C. 

2488.      Under  Cranaus,  fucccflbr  of  Cecrops,  happens  ,5,6. 

Deucalion's  flood. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Lacedjemonia,  of 

which  Lelex  is  the  firft  king. 


Danaus,  brother  of  Sefoftris,  leaves  Egypt,  and  1474- 
retires  into  the  Peloponnefus,  where  he  makes  himfelf 
matter  of  Argos.  . 

Perfeus,  the  fifth  of  Danaus's  fucceflors,  having 
unfortunately  killed  his  grandfather,  abandons  Argos, 
and  founds  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 

Sisyphus  the  fon  of  JEolas  makes  himfelf  mafter  >37°" 
of  Corinth.  m  f 

The  defendants  of  Sifyphus  are  driven  out  or  1294. 
Corinth  by  the  Heraclidse.  ^  , 

JEgams,  the  fon  of  Pandion,  king  of  Attica.  The  1284. 
7    "    expedition  of  the  Argonauts  is  dated  in  the  reign 
of  this  prince. 

The  Heraclidar  make  themfelves  mailers  of  Pelo-  1 204. 
ponnefus,  from  whence  they  are  obliged  to  retire 
foon  after. 

r 

2820.      Troy  taken  by  the  Greeks.  1 184. 


2530 


2628, 
2710 


3800. 


,.no       The  Heraclida:  re-enter  Peloponnefus,  and  feize  1IQ4. 
9       Sparta,  where  the  brothers  Euryfthenes  and  Procles 
reign  together.  .  ,  ... 

2qu       Inftitution  of  the  Archons  at  Athens.    Medon  1070. 

V        the  fon  of  Codrus  is  the  firft.  .  . 

2Q4Q.      Cadmus  builds  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  makes  it  1055. 
the  feat  of  his  government. 
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A.  M. 
3°33- 

3063. 


3120. 
j  1 60. 
3210. 
3228. 


EGYPT. 

Sesac  marche*  againft 
Jerufalem,  and  conquers 
Judasa. 

Zara  king  of  Egypt 
makes  war  with  Afa  king 
of  Judah. 

Anysis.  In  his  reign 
Sabacus,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
makes  himfelf  mafter  of 
Egypt,  reigns  there  fifty 
years,  after  which  he  re- 
tires, and  leaves  the  king- 
dom to  Anyfis. 


QREECE. 


Ant.  J.  C. 
971. 

941. 


L  y  c  v  r  g  v  s . 

Homer.  Hefiod  lived 
about  the  fame  time. 

Car  anus  founds  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia. 

Beginning  of  the  com- 
mon JErz  of  the  Olym- 
piads. 


884. 
844. 

794- 
776. 
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A.  M.  I  return  to  the  chronology  of  the  Afly-  Ant.  J.  C. 
rians,   which  I  difcontinued ,  becaufe 
from  Ninyas  down  to  about  this  time, 
nothing  is  known  of  their  hiftory. 

ASSYRIANS. 


3233.      Phul.   The  king  of  Ninive,  who  repented  upon  771. 
Jonah's  preaching. 

3237-      Sardanapalus,  the  laft  king  of  the  firft  empire  767. 
of  the  Affyrians.    After  a  reign  of  twenty  years, 
he  burns  himfelf  in  his  palace. 

The  firft  empire  of  the  Affyrians,  which  ended  at 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  had  fubfifted  more  than 
1450  years.  Out  of  its  ruins  three  others  were 
formed,  that  of  the  Affyrians  ofBabylon,  that  of  the 
Affyrians  of  Ninive,  and  that  of  the  Medes. 
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EGYPT.  GREECE. 


Ant.  J.  C. 


3261.  Firft  war  between  the 

Meflenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians. It  continues 
twenty  years. 


3280.  Archilochus    the  fa- 

3285.  e  Sehon-    He  reigned 

fourteen  years.  '  ~ 


A.  M. 

32  57- 


3268. 


TAB 

BABYL.  NINIVE. 

Belesis  ,  Theglath 
or  Nabo-  Phalasar. 
mass  a  r.  The  The  8th  year 
fcripture  calls  0f  his  reign 
him  Baladan.  he  aids  A- 
haz  king  of 
Judah,  and 
makes  himfelf 
matter  of  Sy- 
ria, and  of 
part  of  the 
kingdom  of 
Judah. 


Merodach 
Baladan. 
He  fent  em- 
bafladors  to 
Hezekiah  to 
congratulate 
him  upon  the 
recovery  of 
his  health. 
Nothing  is 
known  of  the 
other  kings 
that  reigned 
in  Babylon. 


L  E. 

MEDES.  LYDIA 

Arbaces 
exercifes  the 
fovereign  au- 
thority over 
the  Medes, 
without  ta- 
king upon 
him  the  title 
of  king. 


The  He- 

raclidae  pof- 
fefs  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia 
505  years. 
Argon  was 
the  firft  king. 
He  began  to 
reign  in  the 
year  of  the 
world  2781. 
The  hifloiy 
of  his  fuccel- 
fors  is  little 
known  before 
Candaules. 


H3 

Ant.  J.  €. 
747- 


736. 


3269. 


Candau-  735. 

LES. 


Salmana- 
sa  k  The 
eighth  year  of 
his  reign  he 
took  Samaria, 
and  carried 
away  thepeo- 
ple  into  cap- 
tivity. 
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EGYPT.  GREECE.  t  . 

A.  M.  Ant.  J.  C. 


^  yeaTsttABACA  ^  "  7<* 
Anarchy  two  years  in 

<tna       Twelve  of  the  pnnci-  ,e 
"  y*   pal  lords  of  Egypt  feize 

the  kingdom,  of  which 

each  governs  a  part  with 

equal  authority. 

,520.  Second  war  between    gg  . 

the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Meffenians  1 4  years. 
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BABYL.  NIN IV E.  MEDIA.  LYDIA. 
A.  M.  Ant.  J.  Cs 

3286.  Gyges.  He  718. 

puts  Candau- 
les  to  death, 
and  reigns  in 
his  ftead. 


3287.  Sennache-  717. 

iiib.  In  the 
fifth  year  of 
his  reign  he 
makes  war  a- 
gainft  Heze- 
kiah  king  of 
Judah. 

An  angel 
deftroys  his 
army  at  the 
time  he  is 
befieging  Je- 
rufalem. 
On  his  re- 
turn to  his 
kingdom,  he 
is  killed  by 
hisownfons. 

3294.  Asarhad-  712. 

DON. 

3296-  Dejoces  7°8- 

caufes  him- 
felf  to  be  de- 
clared king 
oftheMedes. 


Vol.  XIII. 
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EGYPT.  GREECE.      Ant  j.  c. 


g-jji,        PsAMMITICUS,   OHC  of  67Q, 

the  twelve  kings,  defeats 
the  other  eleven,  and  re- 
mains fole  mailer  of  E- 
gypt.  He  takes  Azoth 
after  a  fiege  of  Z9  years. 


A.  M. 

3323- 


TABLE. 

BABYL.  NINIVE.  MEDIA.  L  Y  D  I  A. 

AsARHAD- 

don  unites 
the  empire  of 
of  Babylon 
with  that  of 
Ninive. 


H7 

Ant.  J.  C. 
681. 


3324- 


3327- 


AsARH  AD- 
DON carries 
the  remains 
of  the  king- 
dom of  Ifrael 
into  AfTyria. 
The  fame 
year  he  puts 
Manaffeh  in 
chains,  and 
carries  him 
to  Babylon. 


Death  of 

Gyges. 

Ardys  his 
fon  fucceeds 
him.  In  his 
reign,  of  49 
years,  the 
Cimmerians 
made  them- 
felvesmafters 
of  Sardis. 


680, 


677. 


L2 
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EGYPT.  GREECE. 
A.  M.  Ant.  J.  C. 


3364. 


Tyrtaeus,  a  poet  who  g^Q. 
excelled  in  celebrating 
military  virtue. 

Thales  of  Miletus , 
founder  of  the  Ionic 


3335- 
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,  w   NIN.  etBAB.     MEDIA.  LYDIA. 
A.  M.  Ant.  J.  C. 

Saosduchin,  669. 

or  Nabucha- 

donosor  I.  The 

twelfth  year  of 

xxLt    his  reign  he  de"     Death  of  De-  657- 
W   feats  Phraortes,  joces  Phraor- 

king     of    the  TE3  fUCceeds 

Medes,  and  takes  j1jm< 

Ecbatana.  It  was 

after  this  expedi- 
tion   that  he 

made  Holopher- 

nes  befiege  Be- 

thulia.  648. 
3356.  Death  ofNa- 
buchadonofor. 
Saracus ,  called 
alfo  Chyna la- 
da  nus  fiicceed- 
ed  him. 


3369.  Phraortes  pe-  635. 

riflies  at  the  fiege 
of  Ninive  with 
part  of  his  army. 
Cyaxares  his 
fon  fucceedshim. 
The  fecond  year 
of  his  reign  he 
beats  the  Afly- 
rfans,  and  attacks 
Ninive,  the  liege 
of  which  he  is 
obliged  to  aban- 
don by  a  fudden 
irruption  of  the 
Scythians  into 
his  dominions. 

L  3 
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A      -         EGYPT.  GREECE. 

A-  Ant.  J.  C. 


1380.  1>raco,  legiflator  of  624. 

Athens. 


Nechao.  Thefeventh  616. 
year  of  his  reign  he  de- 
feats the  king  of  AfTyria, 
and  feizes  part  of  his  do- 
minions. He  reigned  fix- 
teen  years. 


* 


A.  M. 
3373- 


3378. 


NIN. 


TABL 

et  BAB.  MEDIA. 


E. 


Nabopolas- 
sar's  revolt  a- 
gainft  Saracus. 
He  makes  himfelf 
mafter  of  Baby- 
lon. 


Deftruttion  of 
Ninive.  From 
thenceforth  Ba- 
bylon was  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Af- 
fyrian  empire. 


3385- 


L  YD  I  A. 


Sadyattes. 
He  forms  the 
liege  of  Miletus 
in  the  fixteenth 
year  of  his  reign. 


Ant.  J.  C 
631. 


Cyaxares  joins 
his  forces  with 
thofe  of  Nabo- 
polaffar  ,  takes 
Ninive,  and  puts 
Saracus  its  king 
to  death. 


626. 


Alyattes. 
He  continues  the 
fiege  of  Miletus 
which  had  been 
carried  on  fix 
years  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  puts  an 
end  to  it  fix  years 
after  by  con- 
cluding a  peace 
with  the  be- 
fieged.  In  the 
fame  prince's 
reign  there  was 
a  war  between 
the  Medes  and 
Lydians,  which 
was  terminated 
by  the  marriage 
of  Cyaxares  with 
Aryenis  the 
daughter  of  Aly- 
attes. 


619. 


L4 
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AM.         EGYPT.  GREECE. 


Ant.  J.  C. 


3400  Solon. 

The   feven    fages  of    604 ' 
Greece  lived  about  this 
time. 

Alc^us,  from  whom 
the  Alcaic  verfes  take 
their  name. 

Sap  ho,  at  the  fame 
time. 


Psamwis  i)x  ycgRj. 


6  co. 


TABLE.  153 

BABYLON.     MEDIA.  LYDIA. 

A.M.  Ant.  J.C. 

3397*  Nabopolaflar  607. 
aflbciates  his  ion 
Nabucodonofor 
in  the  empire, 
and  fends  him  at 
the  head  of  an 
army  to  re-con- 
quer the  coun- 
tries taken  from 
him  by  Nechao. 

-jo g,  Jerufalem  ta-  606. 
ken  by  Nabuco- 
donofor. He 
tranfports  a  great 
number  of  Jews 
to  Babylon,  and 
amongft  them 
the  prophet  Da- 
niel. 

The  captivity 
begins  from  this  f 
carrying  away 
the  Jews  to  Ba- 
bylon. 

„nn       Death  of  Na-  60c. 
3399'    bopolaffar.  His 

fonNABUCODO- 
NOSOR  II.  fuC- 

ceeds  him  in  all 
his  dominions. 


3403. 


Nabucodono- 
for's  firft  dream 
interpreted  by 
Daniel. 


601. 


,  ir.  .  AsTYACES  ,  6°°- 

34°4*  the  fon  of  Cy- 

axares,  gives  his 
daughter  in  mar- 
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»  » »  EGYPT.  GREECE. 

A-  M-  Ant.  J.  C. 


3410.  Apries.    He  makes 

himfelf  mailer  of  Sidon,  "4' 

in  the  firft  years  of  his 

reign. 

341 1.  Zedekiah  king  of  Ju-  ... 
dah,   makes  an  alliance 

with  the  king  of  Egypt 
contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah. 


A.  M. 


34°5- 


TABLE.  155 

BABYLON.      MEDIA.        LYDIA.    ^  ^  q 

riage  to  Cam- 
by  les  king  of 
Perfia. 

Nabucodono-  599* 
for's  Lieutenants, 
after  having  ra- 
vaged Judaea  , 
blockade  Jeru- 
falem,  and  put 

king  Jehoiakim  Birth  of  Cy- 
to  death.  About  rus. 
the  end  of  the 
fame  year,  Na- 
bucodonofor  re- 
pairs in  perfon  to 
Jerufalem,  makes 
himfelf  mafter  of 
it,  and  appoints 
Zedekiah  king 
inftead  of  Jehoi- 
achin,  whom  he 
carries  into  cap- 
tivity. 

3409.  Death  of  Cy-  595- 

axares.  Afiya- 
ges  his  fon  fuc- 
ceeds  him.  He 
reigns  thirty -five 
years. 


g  Nabucodono- 
'  for  deftroys  Je- 
rufalem, and  car- 
ries away  Zede- 
kiah captive  to 
Babylon.  At  his 
return  into  his 


Cyrus  goes  for  <jgg. 
the  hrft  time  in- 
to Media,  to  fee 
his  "grandfather 
Aftyages.  He 
remains  three 
years  with  him. 
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A.M.        EGYPT.  GREECE. 


3430.    .  Unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  Apries  into  Libya.  5  74* 

Amafis  revolts  againft 
Apries. 

3432.      Nabucodonofor  fubjedts  c  2 

Egypt,  and  confirms  A-  5 ' 

mafis  in  the  throne. 


2  Apries   dies    in  the  -g- 

twenty-fifth  year  of  his  3  * 

reign. 

Amasis  reigns  after 
him  in  peace. 


3440.  Thespis  reforms  tra- 

Pythagoras  lived 
about  this  time. 


3444.  Simonides,  the  celc-  ^60. 

brated  poet. 


TABLE.  157 

BABYLON.     MEDIA.        LYDIA.  .  ^ 

A.  M.  Ant.  J.  C. 

dominions  he 
caufes  the  three 
young  Hebrews 
to  be  thrown  in- 
to the  furnace. 


3432.  Nabucodono-  572. 
for  makes  him- 
felf  mafter  of 
Tyre  after  a  fiege 
of  thirteen  years. 
He  did  not  march 
againft  Egypt  till 
after  this  expe- 
dition. 

Nabucodono-  570 


3434- 


3435- 


for's  fecond 
dream  interpre- 
ted by  Daniel. 

Nabucodono-  5"9- 
for  reduced  to 
the  condition  of 
beafts  during 
feven  years,  after 
which  he  reigns 
again  one  year. 
Evil  -Mero- 
dach  his  fon 
fucceeds  him. He 
reigns  only  two 
years. 


3442.  C£"Vv'  a-  56z' 

J^  JEsop  lived  in 

Neriglp-        Death  of  Af-  his   reign,  and 

344+'   sor.    He  makes  tyages.  Cyaxa-  was  in  his  court 
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A  M>         EGYPT.  GREECE. 


Ant.  J.C. 


3445-  PlSISTRATUS      makes  rrg. 

himfelf  matter  of  Athens. 


3460.  Hypponax,  author  of 

the  verfe  Scazon.  ^44* 

Heraclitus,  chief  of 
the  feci  which  bears  his 
name. 


TABLE.  i 59 

BABYLON.      MEDIA.         LYDIA.  ^ 

A  M.  .  Ant-  J- c- 

great   preparati-  REsfucceedshim,  at  the  fame  time 
ons  for  war  a-  known    in   the  with  Solon. 
gainfttheMedes,  fcxipture  under 
and  calls  in  Crx-  the  name  of  Da- 
fus  to  his  aid.       xius  the  Mede. 

Cyrus  returns  559. 
",TT:>  anto  Media  for 

the  fecond  time, 
in  order  to  alfiit 
his  uncle  in  the 
war  with  the  Ba- 
bylonians. 

Expedition  of  557. 
Cyrus  againft  the 
king   of  Arme- 
nia. 

.  .g  Cyaxares  and 

'  Cyrus  defeat  the 

Babylonians  in  a 
great  battle,  in 
which  Neriglif- 

for  is  flain.  Cr0efus  Ai« 

before  Cyrus. 

L  A  B  O  R  O- 
SOARCHOD. 

He  reigns  only 
nine  months. 

1440.       La  by  nit,  $55. 
■d**J    called  in  fcrip- 
ture  Bellhazzar. 


About  this 
time  the  mar- 
riage of  Cyrus 
with  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  uncle 
Cyaxares,  may 
be  dated. 


Battle  of 
Thymbrea  be- 
tween Crcefus 
and  Cyrus,  fol- 
lowed with  the 
taking  of  Sardis 
by  the  latter. 

End  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ly- 
dia. 
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A  M.  EGYPT.  GREECE. 

3464«  Birth  of  jEschylus. 

Ctesipson  or  Cher.- 
siphron,  a  celebrated 
architect,  famous  efpeci- 
ally  for  building  the 
temple  of  Diana  ofEphe- 
fus. 


2478  Death   of  Pififtratus.  526. 

Hi  ppias  his  fon  fucceeds 
him. 

347O.         PsAMMENITUS.        He  r2C. 

reigns  only  fix  months. 
After  the  death  of  that 
prince,  Egypt  is  annexed 
to  the  Perlian  dominions, 
and  continues  fo  till  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  includes 
the  fpace  of  two  hundred 
and  fix  years. 


TABLE.  161 

.  BABYLON.  MEDES.  , 

A  M.  Ant.  J.  C, 


3466,  Cyrus  makes  himfelf  (--g> 

Labynit  is  killed  at  the    mafter  of  Babylon. 

taking  of  Babylon.  The 

death  of  that  prince  puts 

an  end  to  the  Babylonian 

empire,  which  is  united 
3468.   with  that  of  the  Medes.        Death  of  Cyaxares.  536. 

After  the  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Camby- 
fes,  Cyrus,  who  fucceeded  both  in 
their  dominions,  united  the  empire  of 
the  Medes,  with  thofe  of  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Perfians  ;  and  of  the  three 
formed  a  fourth  under  the  name  of  the 
empire  of  the  Perfians,  which  fub- 
fifted  two  hundred  and  fix  years. 

1     Empire  «/  ^  PERSIANS. 

3468.      Cyrus.    The  firft  year  of  his  reign  he  permits  ^36. 

the  Jews  to  return  into  Judaea. 
3470.      Daniel's  vifion  concerning  the  fucceflion  of  the 

kings  of  Perfia. 

3475.       Cyrus  dies  on  a  tour  which  he  makes  into  Perfia,  529. 
after  his  having  reigned  feven  years  alone,  and  thirty 
from  his  fetting  out  from  Perfia  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  aid  Cyaxares. 

Cambyses  his  fon  fucceeds  him.  The  fourth  year 
of  his  reign  he  attacks  Egypt,  and  reunites  it  to  the 
empire  of  the  Perfians. 
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A<  M*  GREECE. 


Ant.  J.  C. 


349°- 
3496- 


Miltiades  goes  to  fettle  in  the  Cherfonefus. 
The  Pififtratidse  are  obliged  to  abandon  Attica. 


TABLE.  163 

A.  M.  Ant.  J.  C. 

PERSIANS. 

3480.  Unfuccefsful  expedition  of  Cambyfes  againft  the  524. 
Ethiopians. 

3481.  Cambyfes  puts  Meroe,  who  was  both  his  fitter  523. 
and  wife,  to  death. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Oretes,  one  of  the 
Satrapae  of  Cambyfes,  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
ifland  of  Samos,  and  caufed  Polycrates,  the  Tyrant 
of  it,  to  be  put  to  death. 

3482.  Death  of  Cambyfes.    Smerdis  the  Magus,  who  522. 
had  mounted  the  throne  before  the  death  of  Cam- 
byfes, fucceeds  him.    He  reigns  only  feven  months. 

3483.  Darius  fon  of  Hyftafpes.  521, 
3485.       Edidl  of  Darius  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  wherein  519. 

that  of  Cyrus  is  repealed.    It  is  believed,  that  what 

is  related  in  the  hiftory  of  Either,  happened  fome 

time  after  the  publication  of  this  edi£l 
3488.       Babylon  revolts  againft  Darius,  and  is  taken  after  a  516. 

liege  of  twenty  months. 
3490.       Expedition  of  Darius  againft  the  Scythians.  514. 
3496.       Darius  penetrates  into  India,  and  reduces  all  that  508. 

great  country  into  fubje&ion. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Greeks  from  henceforth 
will  be  intermixed  and  almoft  confound- 
ed with  that  of  the  Perfians,  for  which 
reafon  I  fhall  feparate  their  Chronology 
no  farther. 


3501. 


3502. 


3504. 


3S°7- 


3510. 


PERSIANS  andGREEKS. 

The  Perfians  form  the  fiege  of  the  capital  of  the 
ifland  of  Naxos,  and  are  obliged  to  raife  it  in  fix 
months.  1 

Ariftagoras,  governor  of  Miletus,  revolts  from  Da- 
rius, and  brings  the  Ionians  and  Athenians  into  his 
meafures. 

The  Ionians  make  themfelves  matters  of  Sardis, 
and  burn  it. 

The  Perfians  defeat  the  Ionians  in  a  fea-fight  be- 
fore the  ifland  of  Lados,  and  make  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  Miletus. 

.^iSCHYLUS. 

Darius  fends  Gobryas  his  fon-in-law  at  the  head  of 
an  army  to  attack  Greece. 

M  2  Anacreon. 


S°3- 

502. 

500. 
497- 

494- 
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A-M.         PERSIANS  and  GREEKS.       Ant.  J.  C 
Anacreon. 

3513.  Darius  takes  the  command  of  his  armies  from  Go- 
bryas,  and  gives  it  to  Datis  and  Artaphernes. 

3514.  Battle  of  Marathon.  ^0. 
35  *5"       Unfortunate  end  of  Miltiades.  489. 

3519.  Death  of  Darius  Hyftafpes.    Xerxes  his  fon  fuc- 
ceeds  him. 

3520.  Birth  of  the  hiftorian  Herodotus.  .g, 

3524.  Xerxes  lets  out  to  make  war  againft  the  Greeks.  ,g0- 
Battle  of  Thermopylae.    Leonidas  king  of  the 

Lacedaemonians  is  killed  in  it.  Sea-fight  near  Arte- 
mifium,  at  the  fame  time  as  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pylae. 

Birth  of  Euripides. 

Battle  of  Salamin,  followed  by  the  precipitate  re- 
turn of  Xerxes  into  Perfia. 

3525.  Battle  of  Plataeae.    Sea-fight  the  fame  day  near  ,„Q> 
Mycale,  in  which  the  Perfians  are  defeated.  / 

3526.  The  Athenians  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  .7g_ 
which  had  been  demolished  by  Xerxes,  notwith- 
{landing  the  oppofition  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

3528.       The  command  of  the  armies  of  Greece,  of  which  g 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  in  poffefiion  from  the  1 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  is  transferred  to  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Pindar  flourifhed  about  this  time. 
5ccio.       Pausanias,  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  ac- 
cufed  of  holding  fecret  intelligence  with  Xerxes,  is 
put  to  death. 

Themistocles,   the  Athenian  general,  is  ac-  473- 
cufed  of  having  had  a  fhare  in  Paufanias's  plot,  and 
takes  refuge  with  Admetus  king  of  the  Moloffians. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  appear  in  Greece  a- 
bout  this  time. 

3532.       Xerxes  is  killed  by  Artabanus  the  captain  of  his 

guards. 

Artaxerxes,  firnamed  Bongimanus,  fucceeds 
him.  Themiftoclcs  takes  refuge  in  his  court  the 
lirft  year  of  his  reign. 

Cimon  receives  the  command  of  the  armies  at  4-1. 
Athens.    The  year  following  he  defeats  the  Perfians, 
and  takes  their  fleet  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eu- 
rymedon. 

Birth  of  the  hiflorian  Thucydides. 
3534.       Great  earthquake  at  Sparta  in  the  reign  of  Archi-  ^yo. 
darhus,  which  makes  way  forafedition  of  the  Helots. 
Birth  of  Socrates. 
35 35-      Beginning  ©f  Pericles.  469. 

Phidias 


472. 


35  33- 


TABLE.  165 

A.  M.  Ant'  J-  C. 

PERSIANS  and  GREEKS. 

Phidias,  famous  for  his  fkill  in  architecture  and 
fculpture. 

Difference  and  mifunderftanding  between  the  A- 
thenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  occafioned  fey  the  af- 
front offered  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans in  fending  back  their  troops,  after  having  called 
in  their  aid  againft  the  Meffenians  and  Helots.  Some 
time  after,  and  in  confequence  of  this  quarrel,  Ci- 
mon  is  banifhed  by  the  Ottracifm. 

3537.  Esdras  obtains  a  commiffion  from  Artaxcrxes  to  467. 
return  to  Jerufalem  with  all  that  are  willing  to  fol- 
low him. 

3538.  Themiftocles  putsan  end  to  his  lifeat  Magnefia.  466. 
3.-40.       Herodicus  of  Sicily,  chief  of  the  fett  of  phy-  464. 

J        ficians,  called' -AieurtiTixvi.    Hippocrates  was  his  dif- 

cipie.  '  ;     '  !-v  (■ 

3544.  The  Egyptians  fupported  by  the  Athenians  revolt  4"°* 
againft  Artaxerxes. 

3545.  Defeat  of  the  Perfian  army  in  Egypt.  459* 
3548.       The  Egyptians  and  Athenians  are  beaten  in  their  45^* 

turn.  In  confequence  of  which  all  Egypt  returns 
to  its  obedience  to  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians  re- 
tire to  Dinarus,  where  they  fuftain  a  fiege  of  a  year. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  in  Bceotia,  where  the  Atheni- 
ans beat  the  Spartans,  who  were  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Boeotians. 

3550.       Nehemiah  obtains  Artaxerxes's  permiffion  to  re-  454- 

turn  to  Jerufalem. 
»ct a.       Birth  of  Xenophon.  450. 
Cimon,  recalled  from  banifhment  after  five  years 
abfence,  reconciles  the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  and 
makes  them  conclude  a  truce  of  five  years. 
3555.       End  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Perfians,  449' 
which  had  continued  from  the  burning  of  Sardis  by 
the  Athenians,  fifty- one  years. 
Death  of  Cimon. 
-.-g        The  Lacedaemonians  conclude  a  truce  for  thirty  446. 
^  '    years  with  the  Athenians.    The  latter  foon  break  it 
by  new  enterprizes. 

Empedocles,  the  Pythagorean  philofopher,  flou- 
rifhed  about  this  time. 

Myron,  the  famous fculptor  of  Athens. 
3  564.       Pericles  makes  war  with  the  Samians,  and  takes  the  440. 
capital  of  their  ifland  after  a  fiege  of  nine  months. 

Zeuxis,  the  famous  painter,  difciple  of  Apollo- 
dorus.  Parrhasius  his  rival  lived  at  the  fame 
time. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet. 

M  3  Birth 
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3^58.  Birth  of  Isocrates.  g 
War  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  people  of 
Corcyra.  The  Athenians  engage  in  it  in  favour  of 
the  Corcyreans.  The  inhabitants  of  Potidzea  declare 
on  the  fide  of  Corinth  againft  Athens.  Alcibi- 
ades  begins  to  appear  in  this  war,  which  occafions 
that  of  Peloponnefus. 

Scopas,  architect  and  fculptor. 

3573.  Beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.    It  fubfifts  431, 
twenty- feven  years. 

3574.  A  terrible  plague  rages  in  Attica.    The  phyfieian  430. 
Hippocrates  diftinguifhes  himfelf  by  his  extraordinary 

care  of  the  nek. 
3571J.       Death  of  Pericles. 

3570.       The  Lacedaemonians  befiege  Platjea?.  *g 
Plato,  founder  of  the  antient  academy. 

3579.  Death  of  Artaxerxes.    Xerxes  his  fon  fucceeds  42- 
him.    He  reigns  only  forty- five  days. 

Sogdianus  puts  Xerxes  to  death,  and  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  acknowledged  king  in  his  Head.  His 
reign  continues  only  fix  months. 

3580.  Ochus,  known  under  the  name  of  Darius  No-  424, 
thus,  rids  himfelf  of  Sogdianus,  and  fucceeds  him. 

The  Athenians,  under  Nicias,  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  Cythera. 

Thucydides  is  banifhed  by  the  Athenians,  whofe 
army  he  commanded,  for  having  fuffered  Amphipo- 
lis  to  be  taken. 

Polygnotus  famed  particularly  for  his  painting 
in  the  portico  called  n«x/A»j  at  Athens,  in  which  he 
reprefented  the  principal  events  of  the  Trojan  war. 
35 83.       Treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  the  application  of  421. 
Nicias,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians, 
in  the  tenth  year  from  the  beginning  ot  the  Lacedae- 
monian war.    Alcibiades  by  an  impofture  occafions 
its  being  broke  the  following  year. 
3C84..       The  banijhment  of  Hyperbolus  puts  an  end  to  the  a2o 
53  r    Oftracifm.  ^ 
3588.       Alcibiades  engages  the  Athenians  to  affift  the  peo-  4I6. 
'pie  of  Egefta  againft  the  Syracufans. 
g         Alcibiades,  one  of  the  generals  fent  to  Sicily  by  a\c. 
the  Athenians,  is  recalled  to  Athens,  to  anfwer  ac- 
cufations  againft  him.    He  flies  to  Sparta,  and  is 
condemned  for  contumacy. 
3590.       Pifuthnes  governor  of  Syria  revolts  againft  Darius.  414. 
The  Egyptians  do  the  fame,  and  chooie  Amyrtasus 
for  their  king,  who  reigns  fix  years. 
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,,,g,       Alcibiades,  to  avoid  the  envy  which  his  great  4U. 
a&ions  had  drawn  upon  him  at  Sparta,  throws  him- 
felf  into  the  arms  of  Tiffaphernes,  one  of  the  king 
of  Perfia's  fatraps.  The  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  help 
of  Tiffaphernes,  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Perfia. 
,CQC       Alcibiades  is  recalled  to  Athens.    His  return  oc-  409. 
5  5*    cafions   the  abolition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who 
had  been  inverted  with  fupreme  authority. 

Darius  gives  Cyrus,  his  youngeft  fon,  the  govern-  407. 
3597'    ment  in  chief  of  all  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor. 
,cqq        Ly sander  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedae-  406. 
359      monians.    He  defeats  the  Athenians  near  Ephefus. 
In  confequence  of  that  defeat  Alcibiades  is  depofed, 
and  ten  generals  are  nominated  to  fucceed  him. 

Call  icr  at  id  as  has  the  command  of  the  army  405 
3599'    in  the  room  of  Lyfander,  from  whom  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  taken  it.    He  is  killed  in  a  fea-nght 
near  the  Arginufae. 

Lyfander  is  reltored  to  the  command  of  the  Lace-  405. 
3S"'    dsemonian  army.    He  gains  a  famous  vidory  over 
the  Athenians  at  ^Egofpotamos. 

Conon,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  forces, 
retires  after  his  defeat  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus. 
3600.       Lyfander  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  Athens,  changes  404. 
the  form  of  the  government,  and  eftablifhes  thirty 
Archons,  commonly  called  the  thirty  Tyrants. 
End  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 
Death  of  Darius  Nothus.    Arsaces  his  fon  fuc- 
ceeds  him,  and  takes  the  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.  ,  j 

Cyrus  the  younger  intends  to  affaflinate  his  bro-  404, 
36o°'    ther  Artaxerxes.    His  defign  being  difcovered,  he 
is  fent  to  the  maritime  provinces  of  which  he  was 
governor. 

6oI>       Interview  of  Cyrus  the  younger  and  Lyfander  at  403. 
*      '  Sardis. 

Thrafybulus  expels  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  re- 
eftablifhes  its  liberty.  . 

Cyrus  the  younger  prepares  for  a  war  with  his  402. 
3°02-   brother  Artaxerxes. 

6  Defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus  the  younger  atCunaxa,  401. 

3    3'    followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand. 

Death  of  Socrates. 
,6o4>       Lacedsemon  declares  war  againft  Tiffaphernes  and  400, 
Pharnabafus.  .  r 

Beginning  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia,  ia-  39g, 

3°        ther  of  Philip. 
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Acesilaus  is  ele&ed  king  of  Sparta.  The  year 
following  he  goes  to  Attica,  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks 
fettled  there. 

Lyfander  quarrels  with  Agefilaus,  and  undertakes 
to  change  the  order  of  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne. 

The  army  of  Tiffaphernes  is  defeated  near  Sardis 
by  Agefilaus, 

Thebes,  Argos  and  Corinth,  enter  into  a  league 
againft  Lacedcemon,  at  the  follicitation  of  the  Per- 
fians.  Athens  enters  into  the  fame  league  foon  af- 
ter. Agefilaus  is  recalled  by  the  Ephori  to  the  af- 
firmance of  his  country. 

The  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians  is  defeated  near 
Cnidos  by  Phamabafus  and  Conon  the  Athenian, 
who  commanded  that  of  the  Peifians  and  Greeks. 
Agefilaus  defeats  the  Thebans  almoft  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  plains  of  Coronsea. 

Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens. 

Peace  fhameful  to  the  Greeks  concluded  with  the 
Perfians  by  Antalcides  the  Lacedaemonian. 

Artaxerxes  attacks  Evacoras,  king  of  Cyprus, 
with  all  his  forces,  and  gains  a  fignal  vidlory  over 
him. 

It  is  followed  by  the  fiege  of  Salamin,  which-is 
terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Expedition  of  Artaxerxes  againft  the  Cadufians. 
_  Birth  of  Aristotle,  founder  of  the  Peripate- 
tics. 

The  Lacedemonians  declare  war  againft  the  city 
of  Olynthus. 

Birth  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon. 

Ph^bidas,  on  his  way  to  the  fiege  of  Olynthus, 
at  the  head  of  part  of  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, makes  himfelf  mailer  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

Birth  of  Demosthenes. 

Pelopidas  at  the  head  of  the  reft  of  the  exile?, 
kills  the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  and  retakes  the  citadel. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  undertakes  to  reduce  Egypt, 
that  had  thrown  off  his  yoke  for  feme  years.  He 
employs  above  two  years  in  making  preparation  for 
that  war. 

Death  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia.  Alex- 
ander his  eldeft  fon  fucceeds  him.  He  reigns  only 
two  years  Perdiccas  afcends  the  throne  next, 
and  reigns  fourteen  years. 

Death  of  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus.  Nicocles  his 
fon  fucceeds  him. 
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Battle  of  Leu£tra,  in  which  the  Thebans,  under  370. 
3634-   Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  defeat  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. 

j-  Expedition  of  Pelopidas  againft  Alexander  tyrant  369, 

4  35-  0f  Pherse.  He  goes  to  Macedonia  to  terminate  the 
differences  between  Perdiccas,  and  Ptolomy  fon  of 
Amyntas,  concerning  the  crown.  He  carries  Philip 
with  him  to  Thebes  as  an  hoftage.  He  is  killed 
in  a  battle  which  he  fights  with  the  tyrant  of 
Pherse. 

,  Battle  of  Mantinasa.    Epaminondas  is  killed  in  it,  363. 

3"4I*    after  having  fecured  theviclory  to  the  Thebans. 

The  Lacedaemonians  fend  Agefilaus  to  aid  Tachos  362. 
3°42-    king  of  Egypt  againft  Artaxerxes.    He  dethrones 
Tachos,  and  gives  the  crown  to  Neftanebus.  He 
dies  on  his  return  from  that  expedition. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.    Ochus  his  fon 
fucceeds  him. 

Philip  afcends  the  throne  of  Macedonia.    He  360. 
makes  a  captious  peace  with  the  Athenians. 


3644. 


The  hiftory  of  the  Cappadocians  begins  at 
this  time,  the  chronology  of  whofe 
kings  I  fhall  give  after  that  of  Alexan- 
der's fucceflfors.  t  mall  annex  to  it  that 
of  the  Parthians,  and  of  the  kings  of 
Pontus. 

3646.       War  of  the  allies  with  the  Athenians.    It  con-  3^3, 
tinues  three  years. 

Philip  befieges  and  takes  Amphipolis. 
*6&8        Revolt  of  Artabafus  againft  Ochus  king  of  Perfia.  356. 
J      '       Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
g  Demofthenes  appears  in  public  for  the  firft  time,   •  355. 

and  encourages  the  Athenians,  alarmed  by  the  pre- 
parations of  war  making  by  the  king  of  Perfia. 
Beginning  of  the  facied  war. 
36*0.       Death  of  Maufolus  kingof  Caria.  3-4. 

3651.  Philip  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  Methone.  353. 

3652.  Artemisia,  widow  of  Maufolus,  to  whom  fhe  352. 
had- fucceeded,  takes  Rhodes. 

3652.  Philip  attempts  to  feize  Thermopylae,  in  v'ain.  3-3, 
n^c'i,  Succefsful  expedition  of  Ochus  againft  Phoenicia,  3^ 
*         Cyprus,  and  afterwards  Egypt. 
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Nettanebus,  the  laft  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyp- 
tian race,  is  obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence 
he  never  returns. 

Death  of  Plato. 

Philip  makes  himfelf  matter  of  Olynthus. 

Pnilip  feizes  Thermopylae,  and  part  of  Phocis. 
He  caufes  himfelf  to  be  admitted  into  the  number  of 
the  Amphi£lyons. 

Oration  of  Demofthenes  concerning  the  Cherfo- 
nefus  in  favour  of  Diopithus. 

The  Athenians  fend  aid  under  Phocion  to  the 
cities  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  befieged  by  Phi- 
lip.   That  prince  is  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 

Philip  is  declared  generaliflimo  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  council  of  the  Amphidtyons.  He  makes  himfelf 
matter  of  Elataea. 

Battle  of  Cheronaea,  wherein  Philip  defeats  the 
Athenians  and  the  Thebans,  who  had  entered  into  a 
league  againft  him. 

Ochus  king  of  Perfia  is  poifoned  by  Bagoas  his  fa- 
vourite. Arses  his  fon  fucceeds  him,  and  reigns 
only  three  years. 

Philip  caufes  himfelf  to  be  declared  general  of  the 
Greeks  againtt  the  Perlians.  The  fame  year  he  re- 
pudiates his  wife  Olympias.  His  fon  Alexander  at- 
tends her  into  Epirus,  from  whence  he  goes  to  Illy- 
ria. 

Philip's  death.  Alexander,  his  fon,  then  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  fucceeds  him. 

Arfes  king  of  Perfia  is  aflaflinated  by  Bagoas.  Da- 
rius Codom anus  fucceeds  him. 

Thebes  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Alexander.  He 
caufes  himfelf  to  be  declared  generaliflimo  of  the 
Greeks  againft  the  Perfians  in  a  diet  afiembled  at 
Corinth. 

Alexander  fets  out  for  Perfia. 

Battle  of  the  Granicus,  followed  with  the  con- 
queft  of  almoft  all  Afia  minor. 

Alexander  is  taken  at  Tarfus  with  a  dangerous  all  - 
nefs,  from  having  bathed  in  the  river  of  Cydnus.  He 
is  cured  in  a  few  days. 

Battle  of  Iflus. 

Alexander  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Tyre,  after  a 
fiege  of  feven  months. 

Apelles  one  of  the  moll  famous  painters  of  anti- 
quity. Aristides  and  Protogenes  were  his  co- 
temporaries. 
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Alexander  goes  to  Jerufalem.  He  makes  himfelf 
matter  of  Gaza,  and  foon  after  of  all  Egypt.  He 
went  after  this  conqueft  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
Ammon,  and  at  his  return  built  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

-g-j.        Battle  of  Arbela.    It  is  followed  with  the  taking 
of  Arbela,  Babylon,  Sufa  and  Perfepolis. 

1674..       Darius  is  feized  and  laden  with  chains  by  Befus,  330. 
and  foon  after  aflaflinated.    His  death  puts  an  end  to 
the  Perfian  empire,  which  had  fubfifted  two  hundred 
and  fix  years  from  its  foundation  under  Cyrus  the 
Great. 

The  Lacedaemonians  revolt  againft  the  Macedoni- 
ans. Antipater  defeats  them  in  a  battle,  wherein 
Agis  their  king  is  killed. 

Thaleltris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  fee 
Alexander  at  Zadracarta. 

Philotas  and  Parmenio  his  father,  fufpected  of  ha- 
ving contpired  with  others  againft  Alexander,  are 
put  to  death. 

367  c.      BefTus  is  brought  to  Alexander,  and  foon  after  put  ^zg. 
to  death. 

Alexander,  after  having  fubdued  the  Sogdians  and 
Baftrians,  builds  a  city  upon  the  Iaxartes,  to  which 
he  gives  his  name. 

EmbafTy  of  the  Scythians  to  Alexander,  followed  329. 
3375-    ^  a  viftory  gained  by  him  over  that  people. 

Lysippus  of  Sicyon,  a  famous  fculptor,  flourilhed 
about  this  time. 

2fi  6.       Alexander  makes  himfelf  matter  of  the  rocky  328. 
'       eminence  of  Oxus. 

Clitus  is  killed  by  Alexander  at  a  feaft  in  Maracan- 
da.    The  death  of  Callifthenes  happens  foon  after. 

Alexander  marries  Roxane  the  daughter  of  Ox- 
yartes. 

,  Alexander's  entrance  into  India.  He  gains  a  great 

3G77*    viftory  over  Poms  in  patting  the  Hydafpes. 
-57g#       On  the  remonftrances  of  his  army,  Alexander  de-  ^26. 
termines  to  march  back. 

The  city  of  the  Oxydracse  taken.    Alexander  in 
great  danger  there. 
6  Alexander's   marriage   with   Statira,  the  eldeft  ^2$. 

daughter  of  Darius. 

Revolt  of  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  had  made 
governor  of  Babylon. 

Demofthenes  is  banifhed  for  having  received  pre- 
fects, and  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  Har- 
palus. 2 

Death 
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3680.  Death  of  Hephaeftion  at  Ecbatana.  524. 
Menander,  the  inventor  of  the  New  comedy, 

lived  about  this  time. 

3681.  Alexander  on  his  return  to  Babylon  dies  there  at  %2\ 
the  age  of  two  and  thirty  years  and  eight  months. 
Arid^us,  that  prince's  natural  brother,  is  declared 

king  in  his  ftead  The  regency  of  the  kingdom  is 
given  to  Perdiccas. 

The  generals  divide  the  provinces  amongft  them- 
felves.  From  this  divifion  commences  the  jEra  of 
the  empire  of  the  Lagides  in  Egypt. 

The  Athenians  revolt,  and  engage  the  ftates  of 
Greece  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them.  Demofthe- 
nes  is  recalled  fiom.banifliment. 

3682.  -Antipater  is  befieged  in  Lamia  by  the  Athenians,  222 
and  forced  to  furrender  by  capitulation.  He  foon  ' 
after  ieizes  Athens,  and  puts  a  garrifon  into  it. 

Death  of  Demofthenes. 
'3683.       Alexander's  magnificent  funeral.  t 
Perdiccas  puts  Eumenes  into  pofleffion  of  Cap- 
padocia. 

League  of  Ptolomy,   Craterus,  Antipater,  and 
Antigonus,  againft  Perdiccas,  and  Eumenes. 
Death  of  Craterus. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt.  Antipa- 
ter  fucceeds  him  in  the  regency  of  the  empire. 

3684.  Eumenes  defeated  by  Antigonus,  fhuts  himfelf  320. 
up  in  the  Caitle  of  Nora,  where  he  fuftains  a  fiege  * 
of  a  year. 

Ptolomy  makes  himfelf  matter  of  Jerufalem. 

3685.  Death  ofAntipater.  Polysperchon  fucceeds  him.  319. 
Phocion's  condemnation  and  death  at  Athens. 
Cassander,  fbn  ofAntipater,  feizes  Athens,  and 

fettles  Demetrius  Phalereus  there  to  govern  the  re- 
public. 

3687.    -  CMympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  caufes  Ari-  317. 
daeus,  and  Euridice  his  wife,  to  be  put  to  death,  as 
fhe  herfelf  is  foon  after  by  order  of  Caffander. 

3689.       Eumenes  is  delivered  up  to  Antigonus  by  his  own     n  x  - 

foldiers,  and  put  to  death.  9  **  . 

3691.  Antigonus  takes  Tyre  after  a  fiege  of  fifteen 
months.    Demetrius  his  fon,  firnamed  Poliorcetes,     3  3' 
begins  to  appear. 

3692.  Zeno  inftitutes  Ae  feft  of  the  Stoics  at  Athens.  3 1 2. 
3693'.  Seleucus  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Babylon,  and  311. 
0  Jy    the  neighbouring  provinces. 

At  this  expedition  of  Seleucus  againft  Babylon  be- 
gins the  famous  iEra  of  the  Selcucides,  called  by  the 
Jews  the  iEra  of  contrails.  Ptolomy 
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PERSIANS  and  GREEKS. 
Ptolomy  retires  into  Egypt,  and  carries  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  and  Judaea 
thither  along  with  him. 

Callander  caufes  Roxane,  and  her  fon  Ale  ander, 
to  be  put  to  death. 
3695.       Polyfperchon  puts  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Alexan-  ^oq. 

der,  and  his  mother  Berenice  to  death. 
3695.       Ophelias,  governor  of  Lybia,  revolts  againft  Pto-  308. 
lomy. 

3698.       Demetrius  Poliorcetes  makes  himfelf  mafter  ^06. 
of  Athens,  and  re-eftablifhes  the  democratical  go- 
vernment.   The  fame  year  he  makes  himfelf  mailer 
of  Salamin,  and  the  whole  ifland  of  Cyprus. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  commanded  at  Athens, 
retires  to  Thebes.    The  Athenians  throw  down  his 
ftatues,  and  condemn  him  to  death. 
5698.       Antigonus,  and  his  fon  Demetrius,  aflume  the  ti-  „Q^% 
tie  of  kings.    The  other  princes  follow  their  exam- 
ple, and  do  the  fame. 
?6oq        Antigonus,  to  make  the  moft  of  his  fon's  vi£lory 

in  Cyprus,  undertakes  to  deprive  Ptolomy  of  Egypt.  3°5* 
That  expedition  does  not  fucceed. 

Ptolomy  the  aftronomer  fixes  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolomy  king  of  Egypt  on  the  jih  of  No- 
vember of  this  year. 
5700       Demetrius  Poliorcetes  forms  the  liege  of  Rhodes,  304. 
which  he  is  forced  to  raife  a  year  after. 

The  Rhodians  employ  the  money  raifed  by  the  303. 
fale  of  the  machines,  which  Demetrius  had  ufed  in 
the  liege  of  their  city,  and  had  given  them  as  a  pre- 
fent,  in  erecting  the  famous  Coloflus,  called  the  Co- 
loffus  of  Rhodes. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  declared  general  of  all  the 
Greeks  by  the  ftates  of  Greece  affembled  at  the 
Ifthmus. 

37OZ.       Ptolomy,  Seleucus,   Callander,  and  Lyfimachus,  302. 
enter  into  a  league  againft  Antigonus,  and  Demetri- 
us his  fon. 

Battle  of  Ipfus,  wherein  Antigonus  is  defeated.  It 
is  followed  by  the  divilion  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander amongft  the  four  allied  princes. 

Arcesilaus  founder  of  the  middle  academy. 


There 
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There  is  fo  much  connection  between  the 

events,  which  happen  in  the  four  em- 
pires formed  out  of  Alexander's,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  feparate  them.  For  which 
reafon  I  mall  difpofe  them  all  in  one 
column,  according  to  the  plan  I  have 
followed  in  treating  them  in  the  body  of 
my  hiftory.  I  mall  firft  give  a  table, 
that  contains  only  the  kings  that 
reigned  in  each  of  thofe  kingdoms. 
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MACEDO-  THRACE 
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BITHYN. 


Ptolomy  Seleucus  Cassan-  Lysima- 
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and  Alex- 
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\  pute  the 
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years. 
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.iorcetes. 
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Ptolomy 
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time. 
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3724- 


3726. 
3728. 

3743- 
37S8. 
376* 

377?- 
3778. 

3781. 
3783' 

3784- 
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THRACE 

and  Ant.  J.  C. 
BITHYN. 

ccafe  to  form 
a  diftindt 
kingdom. 


Antio- 
chus  So- 

TER. 


Ptolemy 
Ceraunus. 
His  brother 
Meleager 
reigned 
fometime  af- 
ter him. 
Sosthe- 

NES. 

Antigo- 

NUS  GoNA- 
TAS. 


Antio- 
chus  The- 
os. 

Ptolomy  Seleu- 

EVERCETES  CUS  CaL- 
L  I  If  I  CVS' 


Deme- 
trius fon 
of  Antigo- 
nus  Gonatas 

Antigo- 
nusDoson, 


Ptolomy 
Philopa- 
tor. 


Seleucus 
Ceraunus. 
Antio- 

CHUS  THE 

Great. 


Philip. 


3800.  Ptolomy 
Epiphanes. 

3817. 


Seleucus 
Philopa- 
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276. 
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221. 
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Ptolomy 
Philometor. 


Perseus,  the 
laft  king  of  the 
Macedonians. 


Ant.  J.  C 
180. 

179. 


3829. 
3840. 

3842. 
3854- 

3860. 


3864. 

3877- 
3880. 

3887. 
3890. 


Ptolomy 
Physicon. 


Antiochus  . 
Epiphanes. 

Antiochus 
Eupator. 

Demetrius 
Soter. 

Alexander 
Bala. 

Demetrius 
Nicator. 

Antiochus 
Theos  the  fon 
of  Bala  feizes 
part  of  Syria. 
Tryphon  does 
the  fame  foon  af- 
ter. 

Antiochus 
Sydetes  puts 
Tryphon  to 
death,  and  reigns 
in  his  room. 

Zebina  fuc- 
ceeds  Demetrius 
Nicator. 

Seleucus,  the 
fon  of  Nica- 
tor. 

Antiochus 
Grypus. 


Ptolomy 
Lathvrus. 


Antiochus 
the  CyzicenI- 
an,  divides  the 
kingdom  with 
Grypus. 


*75- 
164. 

162. 
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145. 
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140. 
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1 24. 
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3897.       Alexander  I.  bro-  107. 
ther  of  Lathyrus. 

„„„„  Seleucus  fon  of  Gry-  97. 

3  7  '  pus. 

, ,  Antiochus     Euse-  93 

I  I .  7 J 

"  BES. 

2  Antiochus,   fecond  92, 

'  ^  fon  of  Grypus. 

Philip,  third  fon  of  91. 
Grypus. 

Demetrius  Euche-  90. 
™  res,  fourth  fon  of  Gry- 

pus. 

agio.  Antiochus  Diony-  85. 

sius  fifth  fon  of  Grypus. 

The  four  laft  named 
kings  reigned  fucceffively 
with  Eufebes. 

3921.  Tigranes  during  14  83. 

years. 

3923.      Alexakder  II.  fon 
of  Alexander  I. 


393  S- 


Ahtiochus  Asiati-  69. 
cus. 


Q       Ptolomy  Auletes.  6c. 
XqI'      Berenice,    the    eldelt  58- 
"   daughter    of    Aulctes , 

reigns  fome  time  in  his 

ftead,  after  which  that 

prince  is  reftored. 
-or,        Cleopatra  reigns  at  firfl  $Ql 

with  her  eldelt  brother, 

then  with  Ptolomy  her 

youngeft  brother,  and  at 

laft  alone. 
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37°4-      Seleucus  king  of  Syria  builds  Antioch.  300. 
Athens  refufes  to  receive  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

3707.  Death  of  Caflander  king  of  Macedon.  Philip  297. 
his  fon  fucceeds  him.  He  reigns  only  one  year,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  Alexander  his  brother.  About 
this  time  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  efpoufes  Antigone 
of  the  houfe  of  Ptolomy,  and  returns  into  his  domi- 
nions, out  of  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  Mo- 
loffi. 

3709.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  retakes  Athens.    Ly-  295. 
fimachus  and  Ptolomy  almoft  at  the  fame  time  de- 
prive him  of  all  he  poflefTed. 

3710.  Demetrius  puts  to  death  Alexander  king  of  Mace-  294. 
donia,  who  had  called  him  in  to  his  aid,  and  feizes 

his  dominions,  where  he  reigns  feven  years. 

371 1.  Foundation  of  the  city  of  Seleucia  by  Seleucus.  293. 
3717.       Pyrrhus  and  Lyfimachus  take  Macedonia  from  De-  287. 

metrius.  The  latter  dies  miferably  the  year  following 
in  prifon. 

3719.       Ptolomy  Soter  ,  king  of  Egypt,  refigns  the  2g~ 
throne  to  his  fon  Ptolomy  Philadelphia. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  by  Phi- 
leterrus. 

3721.  Demetrius  Phalereus  is  Ihut  up  in  a  fort  by  order  283. 
of  Philadelphus,  and  kills  himfelf  there. 

3722.  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  declares  war  a-  282. 
gainft  Lyfimachus  king  of  Macedonia. 

3723.  Lyfimachus  is  killed  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia.  Seleu-  281. 
cus  enters  Macedonia  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  king- 
dom. He  is  aflafiinated  there  by  Ceraunus.  Antio- 
ch us  Soter  his  fon  fucceeds  him  in  the  kingdom  of 
Syria. 

3724.  Ceraunus,  to  fecure  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  280. 
himfelf,  puts  the  two  children  of  Seleucus  by  Arfinoe 

to  death,  and  banifhes  her  into  Samothracia. 

The  republic  of  the  Achaeans  refumes  its  antient 
form,  ^vhich  it  had  loft  under  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  called  in  by  the  Taren- 
tJnes,  goes  to  Italy  to  make  war  againft  the  Romans. 
He  gives  them  battle  for  the  firft  time  near  Heraclea, 
where  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  his  fide.  He  is 
again  fuccefsful  in  a  fecond  battle  fought  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

3725.  _  Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Macedonia.    Ceraunus  279. 
gives  them  battle,  in  which  he  is  killed.  Melea- 

ger  his  brother  fucceeds  him. 

3726.  Pyrrhus  abandons  Italy,  and  goes  to  Sicily,  which  278. 
he  conquers. 

2  Sosthenes 
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Sosthenes  drives  the  Gauls  out  of  Macedonia. 
He  is  made  king  there,  and  reigns  two  years. 

Attempt  of  the  Gauls  upon  the  temple  of  Delphos. 

3727.  Ptolomy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  caufes  the  277. 
holy  fcripmres  to  be  translated  into  Greek. 

3728.  Death  of  Softhenes.    Antigonus  Gonatas  fon  276. 
of  Poliorcetes,  who  reigned  afterwards  during  ten 

years  in  Greece,  makes  himfelf  king  of  Macedonia 
in  his  room.  Antiochus  king  of  Syria  difputes  the 
poffeffion  of  it  with  him.  Their  difference  termi- 
nates by  the  marriage  of  Antigonus  with  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleucus. 

3729.  Antiochus  defeats  the  Gauls  in  a  bloody  battle,  275. 
and  delivers  the  country  from  their  oppreffions.  By 

this  victory  he  acquires  the  name  of  Soter. 
»0        Pyrrhus  returns  into  Italy,  and  is  defeated  by  the 
^'        Romans.    He  goes  to  Macedonia,  where  he  attacks 
and  defeats  Antigonus. 

Ptolomy  Philadelphus,  in  effecl:  of  the  reputation 
of  the  Romans,  fends  anembafiy  to  them  to  demand 
their  amity. 

3732.       Pyrrhus  undertakes  the  fiege  of  Sparta,  and  can-  272. 
not  reduce  it.    He  is  killed  the  next  year  at  the 
fiege  of  Argos. 

3736.       Antigonus  Gonatas  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  A-  268. 

thens,  which  had  entered  into  a  league  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians againft  him. 
3739*       Abantidas  makes  himfelf  tyrant  of  ^icyon,  after  265. 

having  put  Clinias,  its  governor,  to  death. 

Mag  as  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Lybia,  revolts 

againft  Ptolomy  Philadelphus. 
3741-       Death  of  Phileterrus  king  and  founder  of  Perga-  2^3- 

mus.    Eumenes  his  nephew  fucceeds  him. 
3743.       Antiochus  Soter  king  of  Syria  caufes  his  fon  An-  261. 

tiochus  to  be  proclaimed  king.   He  dies  foon  after. 
Berosus  of  Babylon,  the  hiftorian,  lived  about 

this  time. 

3746.       Accommodation  between  Magas  and  Ptolomy  Phi-  2^g. 
ladelphus. 

S"AQ       ^ar  'tween  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Pto-  2cc. 
lomy  Philadelphus 

,7-2#       Aratus  the  fon  of  Clinias  delivers  Sicyon  from  2^2. 
tyranny,  and  unites  it  with  the  Achaean  league. 

...i        Arsaces  revolts  againft  Agathocles  governor  for  250. 
Antiochus  in  the  country  of  the  Parthians.  About 
the  fame  time  Theodorus  governor  of  Baftriana  re- 
volts, and  caufes  himfelf  to  be  declared  king  of  that 
province. 
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3755*       Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolomy  249. 
Philadelphia,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war.  By 
one  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  Antiochus  re- 
pudiates Laodice,  and  marries  Berenice,  Ptolomy's 
daughter. 

3756.  Agis  king  of  Sparta  endeavours  to  revive  the  an-  248. 
tient  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus.  Leonidas  his  coliegue 

is  depofed  for  refuting  to  confent  to  it.  Cleombro- 
tus  his  fon-in-law  reigns  in  his  ftead. 

3757.  Death  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphia,  king  of  Egypt.  247. 
Ptolomy  Evergetes  his  fon  fucceeds  him. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  author  of  a  poem  upon 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 

3758.  Antiochus,  firnamed   Theos,  king  of  Syria,  is  24^ 
poifoned  by  his  wife  Laodice.    She  afterwards  caufes 

her  fon  Seleucus  Callinicus  to  be  declared  king. 

Berenice,  and  her  fon  by  Antiochus,  are  affafli- 
nated  by  Laodice. 

Ptolomy  Evergetes,  Berenice's  brother,  undertakes 
to  revenge  her  death.    He  makes  himfelf  matter  of 
great  pa:  t  of  Syria. 
3760.       The  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnefia  enter  into  an  244. 
alliance  to  aid  the  king  of  Syria  againft  Ptolomy  E- 
vergetes 

Aratus  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  the  citadel  of  Co- 
rinth. 

Leonidas  is  reftored  at  Sparta,  Cleombrotus  fent 
into  banifhment,  and  Agis  put  to  death. 

3762.      Death  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  242; 
Demetrius  his  fon  fucceeds  him. 

Seleucus  king  of  Syria  enters  into  a  war  with 
Antiochus  Hierax  his  brother.  The  latter  has 
the  advantage  in  a  battle  near  Ancyra  in  Galatia. 

2 -63 .       Death  of  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus.  Attalus.  241.. 
'         his  coufin-gcrman  fucceeds  him. 

3765.      Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian  is  made  librarian  to  239. 
Ptolomy  Evergetes. 

3771.       Joseph,  nephew  of  the  high-prieft  Onias,  is  233. 
fent  ambailador  to  Ptolomy  Evergetes. 

3 "'72.       Death  of  Demetrius  king  of  Macedonia.    Anti-  232. 
cosus,  guardian  of  Philip  fon  of  Demetrius  fuc- 
ceeds him. 

Polycletus  of  Sicyon,  a  famous  fculptor. 
3774.       Seleucus  king  of  Syria  is  defeated  and  taken  pri-  230. 

foner  by  Arfaces  king  of  the  Parthians. 
3776.       Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  gains  a  great  victory  228. 

over  the  Achceans  and  Aratus. 
3778.      Seleucus  Callinicus,  kingjof  Syria,  dies  amongft  226. 

2  the 
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the  Parthians  of  a  fall  from  an  horfe.  Seleucus 
Ceraunus  his  eldeit  fon  fucceeds  him. 

Antiochus  Hierax  is  affaflinated  by  thieves  on 
leaving  Egypt. 

Aratus  defeats  Ariftippus  tyrant  of  Argos.^  He 
prevails  upon  Lyfiades,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  to 
renounce  the  tyranny,  and  make  his  city  enter  into 
the  Achaean  league. 

The  Romans  fend  a  famous  embaffy  into  Greece,  225.. 
3779*  t0  jmpart  to  the  Greeks  the  treaty  they  had  lately 
concluded  with  the  Illyrians.  The  Corinthians  de- 
clare by  a  public  decree,  that  they  fhall  be  admitted 
to  Ihaie  in  the  celebration  of  the  Ifthmian  games. 
The  Athenians  alfo  grant  them  the  freedom  of 
Athens. 

Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia,  by  the  manage- 
ment of  Aratus,  is  called  in  to  aid  the  Achaeans  a- 
gainil  the  Lacedaemonians. 

3781.  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta  takes  Megalopolis.  223. 
Battle  of  Selafia,  followed  with  the  taking  f 

Sparta  by  Antigonus. 

Death  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  king  of  Syria.  An- 
tiochus his  brother,  firnamed  the  Great,  fuc- 
ceeds him. 

3782.  The  Colofius  of  Rhodes  is  thrown  down  by  a  222. 
great  earthquake. 

3783.  Death  of  Ptolomy  Evergetes  king  of  Egypt.  Pto-  221. 
lomy  Philopator  fucceeds  him. 

The  jEtolians  gain  a  great  viftory  at  Caphyae  over 
the  Achaeans. 

3784.  Antiochus  reduces  Molon  and  Alexander,  who  had  220* 
revolted  againft  him  two  years  before,  the  firft  in 
Media,  the  fecond  in  Perfia. 

Death  of  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia.  Philip 
the  fon  of  Demetrius  fucceeds  him. 

Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta  dies  in  Egypt.  The 
Lacedaemonians  eleel  Agefipolis  and  Lycurgus  to  fuc- 
ceed  him. 

War  of  the  allies  with  the  iEtolians,  in  favour  of 
the  Achaeans. 

3785.  HermIas,  prime  minifter  of  Antiochus,  is  put  219. 
to  death  by  that  prince's  orders. 

3787.       Battle  of  Raphia  between  Ptolomy  king  of  Egypt,    2 1 7. 
and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  king  of  Macedo- 
nia and  the  Achaeans  on  one  fide,  and  the  iEtoIians  on 
the  other,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies. 

2788,      Antiochus  befieges  Achseus,  who  had  revolted  in  216. 

0/  N  3  Sardis, 
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Sardis,  and  after  a  fiege  of  two  years  he  is  delivered 
up  by  the  treachery  of  a  Cretan. 

Hannibal's  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 

2780.       Philip  receives  a  confiderable  blow  from  the  Ro-  21c. 
mans  at  the  fiege  of  Apollonia. 

3790.       Carneades  founder  of  the  new  academy.  214. 

3792.       Antiochus  undertakes  to  reduce  the  provinces,  212. 
which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  em- 
pire, and  cfFefts  it  in  the  fpacc  of  feven  years. 

3796.  Alliance  of  the  ^Itolians  with  the  Romans.  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus  enters  into  it.  The  Lace- 
daemonians come  into  it  fome  fhort  time  after. 

.„Q5       Famous  battle  between  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  2o8. 
'    and  the  iEtolians  near  Elis.   Philopjemen  diftin- 
guiflies  himlelf  in  it. 

"798.      Bartle  of  Mantinsea,  wherein  Philopaemen  defeats  206. 

.  Machanidas  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  perifhes  in  & 

Nabis  is  fetin  his  place. 

3800.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  204. 
All  the  allies  on  both  fides  are  included  in  it. 

Polybius  is  faid  to  have  been  born  this  year. 

Death  of  Prolomy  Philopator  king  of  Egypt. 
Ptolomy  Epifhanes,  at  that  time  only  five  years 
old,  fucceeds  him. 

3801.  League  between  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Antio-  2°3- 
chus  king  of  Syria  ,   againft   the  young|  king  of 
Egypt. 

3802.  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  is  defeated  by  the  Rho-  202. 
dians  in  a  fea- fight  off  the  ifland  of  Chio.  That 
prince's  cruel  treatment  of  the  Cyaneans  feems  to  be 
properly  dated  the  following  year. 

3803.  Philip  befieges  and  takes  Abydos. 

3804.  _  The  Romans  declare  war  with  Philip.  P.  Sulpitius  201. 
is  appointed  to  command  in  it.    He  gains  a  confide-  200. 
rable  vi&ory  near  the  town  of  Oclolopha  in  Mace- 
donia. 

3805.  Villicns  fucceeds  Sulpitius  in  the  command  of  the  iqq. 
army  againft  Philip.    The  year  following  Flamini- 

nus  is  fent  to  fucceed  Viliicus. 
38C&.       Antiochus  king  of  Syria  fubjefts  Paleftine,  and  IQg 
Ccelo  Syria.  " 

The  Achasans  declare  for  the  Romans  againft  Phi- 
lip. 

380-.       Interview  of  Philip  and  the  conful  Flamininus.  |q7. 
'*       Nabis  tyrant  of  Sparta  declares  for  the  Romans. 
The  Boeotians  do  the  fame. 

Death  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus.  Eumenes 
fucceeds  him. 

Battle 
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Battle   of  Cynofcephale,  where  the  Romans  gain 


3809. 
3813. 


3814. 

3817. 

3821. 
3823. 
3824. 
3825. 
3829. 

3830, 


a  compleat  vi&oryover  Philip 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans, 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  war. 

EmbafTy  of  the  Romans  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
in  order  to  be  allured  whether  the  complaints  againit 
him  were  juftly  founded. 

Confpiracy  of  Scopas,  the  jEtolian,  againft  Ptolo- 
my  Epiphanes  difcovered,  and  punifhed. 

Flamininus  makes  war  againft  Nabis  tyrant  of 
Sparta. 

Philopsemen  gains  a  confiderable  advantage  over 
Nabis  near  Sparta.  . 

The  vEtolians  refolve  to  feize  Demetnas,  Chalcis, 
and  Sparta  by  treachery  and  ftratagem. 

Nabis  is  killed.    Philopaemen  makes  the  Lacedae- 
monians enter  into  the  Achaean  league. 

Antiochus  goes  to  Greece  to  the  aid  of  the/Etoli- 
ans.  The  Romans  declare  war  againft  him,  and  foon 
after  defeat  him  near  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae. 

Battle  of  Magnefia  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus,  that  had  fubfifted  about  two  years.  _ 
The  philofopher  Panjetius  was  born  about  this 
time.  . 

The  conful  Fulvius  forces  the  Atolians  to  iubmit 
to  the  Romans.  Manlius  his  collegue  almoft  at  the 
fame  time  fubjefts  all  the  Gauls  in  Afia. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Spartans  by  their  ex- 
iles fupported  by  Philopaemen,  happened  this  year.  ' 

Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  is  killed  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter-Belus,  which  he  had  entered  in 
order  to  plunder  it.  Seleucus  Philopator  fuc- 
ceeds  him. 

Philopsemen  is  taken  before  MefTeneby  Dmocrates, 
and  put  to  death. 

Demetrius  fon  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  lsun- 
juftly  accufedby  his  brother  Perfeus,  and  put  to  death. 

Death  of  Ptolomy  Epiphanes  king  of  Egypt. 
Ptolomy  Philometor  fucceeds  him. 

Death  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia.  Berseus 
his  fon  fucceeds  him.  .   .  ,  , 

Seleucus  Philopator  king  of  Syria  is  poifoned  by 
Heliodorus,  whom  he  had  fent  a  little  before  to  take 
Jerufalem.    He  is  fucceeded  by  Antiochus  Epi- 

PHAntk)chus  Epiphanes  caufes  Onias  the  high-prieft 
of  Jcrufakm  to  be  depofed,  and  fets  Jafon  in  his  place. 

N  4  War 


196. 


195. 
191. 


190. 


1S7. 


183. 
181. 


180. 


179. 
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3833.  War  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolomy  Philometor. 
The  Romans  declare  war  againft  Perfeus.  That 

prince  has  fome  advantage  in  the  firft  battle  near  the 
river  Peneus. 

3834.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  makes  himfelf  matter  of  all  170. 
Egypt.    He  marches  afterwards  to  Jerufalem,  where 

he  commits  unheard  of  cruelties. 
„g._        The  Alexandrians,  in  the  room  of  Philometor  ifa, 
*         who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  make 
Ptolomy  Evergetes  his  younger  brother  king. 

Philometor  is  fet  at  liberty  the  fame  year,  and 
unites  with  his  brother.  That  union  induces  Antio- 
chus to  renew  the  war. 

3836.  Paulus  ^milius  is  charged  with  the  Macedonian  ^g. 
war  againft  Perfeus.    He  gains  a  famous  vidlory  over 

that  prince  near  Pydna,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia.  It  was  not  reduced  howe- 
ver into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  till  20  yeajs 
after 

The  praetor  Anicius  fubjecls  Illyria  in  thirty  days. 

Popilius  one  of  the  ambaffadors  fent  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  Egypt,  obliges  Antiochus  to  quit  it,  and 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  two  brothers. 

Antiochus,  exafperated  at  what  had  happened  in 
Egypt,  turns  his  rage  againft  the  Jews,  and  fends 
Apolionius  to  Jerufalem. 

The  fame  year  he  publiihes  a  decree  to  oblige  all 
nations  in  fubjeftion  to  him  to  renounce  their  own 
religion,  and  conform  to  his  This  law  occafions  a 
cruel  perfecution  amonglt  the  Jews. 

3837.  Antiochus  goes  in  perfon  to  Jerufalem,  to  fee  his  ,^(, 
orders  put  in  execution.  The  martyrdom  of  the  '' 
Maccabees,  and  the  death  of  Eleaxar,  happened  at 

that  time. 

Paulus  vEmilius  abandons  the  cities  of  Epirus  to  be 
plundered  by  his  army,  for  having  taken  Perfeus'ti 
part.  The  Achteans,  fufpecled  of  having  favoured 
that  prince,  are  fent  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  conducl.  The  fenate  banifti  them  into  different 
towns  of  Italy,  from  whence  they  are  not  luffered 
to  return  home  till  feventeen  yeais  after.  Polybius 
was  of  this  number. 

3838.  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia  goes  to  Rome.  Eu- 
menes  king  of  Pergamus  is  not  permitted  to  enter  it. 

Death  of  Mattathias.  Judas  his  fon  fucceeds 
him,  and  gains  many  victories  over  the  generals  of 
Antiochus. 

3840.      Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  repulfed  before  Elymais,  164. 

where 
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where  he  intended  to  plunder  the  temple.  He 
marches  towards  Judaea  with  defign  to  exterminate 
the  Jews.  The  hand  of  God  ftrikes  him  on  the 
way,  and  he  dies  in  the  moft  exquifite  torments. 
Antiochus  Eupator  his  fon  fucceeds  him. 
3841.  Antiochus  Eupator  marches  againft  Jerufalem.  He  163. 
is  Toon  after  obliged  to  return  into  Syria,  in  order  to 
expel  Pnilip  of  Antioch,  who  had  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  his  capital. 

Differences  between  Philometor  king  of  Egypt  162. 
and  Phylcon  his  brother,  which  do  not  terminate 
nil  after  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

Octavius  ambaffador  for  the  Romans  in  Syria  is  af- 
falTinated. 

Demetrius  Soter,  the  fon  of  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator,  flies  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  kept  as 
an  holtage,  to  Syria,  where  he  caufes  Antiochus  Eu- 
pator to  be  put  to  death,  and  feizes  the  throne. 

3843.  Death  of  Judas  Maccabasus.  161. 

3844.  Demetrius  is  acknowledged  king  of  Syria  by  the  160. 
Romans. 

3845.  Death  of  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus.    Attalus  j<jg. 
Philometor  fucceeds  him. 

3848.       War  between  Attalus  and  Prufias.  1 56. 

- g 1 .       Alexander  Bala  pretends  himfelf  the  fon  of  155. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  in  that  quality  attempts  to 

caufe  himfelf  10  be  acknowledged  king  of  Syria. 
,g-2        Andriscus  of  Adramyttium  pretends  himfelf  the  152. 
*    fon  of  Perfeus,  and  undertakes  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be 

declared  king   of  Macedonia.    He  is  conquered, 

taken,  and  lent  to  Rome,  by  Metellus. 
3854.       Demetrius  Soter  is  killed  in  a  battle  between  him  fjo. 

and  Alexander  Bala.    His  death  leaves  the  latter  in 

poffeffion  of  the  empire  of  Syria. 
3856.       Macedonia  is  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Ro-  J^g> 

man  empire. 

2857.  Troubles  in  Achaia  promoted  by  Diaeus  and  Cri- 
tolaus.  The  commiffioners  lent  thither  by  the  Ro- 
mans are  infulted. 

3858.       Metellus  goes  to  Achaia,  where  he  gains  feveral     ,  ,5 
advantages  over  the  Achaeans     Mummius  fucceeds 
him,  and  after  a  great  battle  near  Leucopetra  takes 
Corinth,  and  entirely  demolifhes  it. 

Greece  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province  under 
the  name  of  the  province  of  Achaia. 


The 
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The  fcquel  of  the  hiftory  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  is  much  embroiled,  for  which 
reafon  I  mail  feparate  it  from  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  compleat  its 
chronology. 


SYR 

3859.  Demetrius  Nica- 
tor,  fon  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  defeats  Alexander 
Bala,  and  afcends  the 
throne. 

3860. 


I  A. 

US- 

Antiochus,  firnamed  144. 
Theqs,  fon  of  Bala,  fup- 
ported  by  Tryphon  makes 
himfelf  mafter  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Tryphon  gets  Jona- 
than into  his  hands,  and 
puts  him  to  death  at  Pto- 
lemais.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  murthers  his  pu- 
pil Antiochus,  and  feizes 
the  kingdom  of  Syria. 


3  S 5?.  Demetrius  marches  a- 
gainft  the  Parthians.  Af- 
ter fome  fmall  advan- 
tages he  is  taken  prifo- 
ner. 

3864. 


Antiochus  Sidetes, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Deme- 
trius Soter,  marries  Cleo- 
patra, the  wife  of  his 
brother  Demetrius  Nica- 
tor ;  and  after  having  put 
Tryphon  to  death  he  is 
declared  king  himfelf. 
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EGYPT. 

3859.      Death  of  Ptolomy  Philomctor.  Pt^LOMy 
P  H  y  s  c  0  n  his  brother  fuccecck  him. 


nidf)     f    ^ eatn  °^  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus.  Atta-  % 
3    ^'       lus  his  nephew  firnamed  Philometor  fuc- 
I  ceeds  him.    He  reigns  five  years.  J 
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3869. 


Antiochus  Sidetes  b«- 


»3S- 


fieges  Johannes  Hyrca- 
nus  in  Jerufalem,  and 
takes  the  city  by  capitu- 
lation. 


Antiochus  marches  a-  131. 
gainft  the  Parthians,  and 
gains  many  advantages 
over  them.  They  fend 
back  Demetrius  the  year 
following. 


3874' 


Demetrius  Nicator 
reigns  again  in  Syria. 


130. 


3877* 


Demetrius  is  killed  by 
Alexander  Zebina, 
who  takes  his  place,  and 
caufes  himfelf  to  be  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Sy- 
ria. 


127. 


3880. 


Seleucus  V.  eldeft 
fon  of  Demetrius  Nica- 
tor, is  declared  king,  and 
foon  after  killed  by  Cleo- 
patra. Antiochus 
Grypus  fucceeds  him. 


124. 


3882. 


Zebina  is  defeated  by    1 22* 
Grypus,  and  dies  foon 
after. 
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3868.       The  cruelties  of  Phyfcon  at  Alexandria,  oblige  136. 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  to  quit  the  place. 


g        r    Attalus  Philometor  king  of  Pergamus  at  his  ^  133. 
3°71,    J  death  leaves  his  dominions  to  the  Roman  pea-  C 
*  pie.   Andronicus  feizes  them.  J 


3874.    Q    The  conful  Perpenna  defeats  Andronicus,^  ,,0# 
'  and  fends  him  to  Rome.  The  kingdom  of  Per-  C 
gamus  is  reduced  the  year  following  into  a  Ro-  ^ 
man  Province  by  Manius  Aquilius.  j 

Phyfcon  repudiates  Cleopatra  his  firft  wife,  and 
marries  his  daughter  of  the  fame  name.  He  is  foon 
after  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  Alexandrians  give  the 
government  to  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated. 

3877.      Phyfcon  reafcends  the  throne  of  Egypt. 


38S2.      Phyfcon  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Grypus  I22 
king  of  Syria. 
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3884.      Cleopatra  attempts  to  120> 
w         poifon  Grypus,   and  is 
poifoned  herfelf. 


Antiochus  the  Cy-  114. 
zicenian,  fon  of  Cleo- 
patra and  Antiochus  Si- 
detes,  takes  arms  againft 
Grypus.  He  has  the 
worftin  the  beginning. 
But  in  two  years  obliges 
his  brother  to  divide  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  with 
kirn. 


39<>7* 


3910. 


3911- 


Death  of  Grypus.  Se- 
leucus  his  fon  fucceeds 
him. 


Seleucus  is  defeated  by 
Eufebes,  and  burnt  in 
Mopfueftia. 


Antiochus  the  Cyzice- 
nian  is  defeated,  and  put 
to  death. 


Antiochus  Euse- 
bes,  the  fon  of  the  Cy- 
zicenian,  caufes  himfelf 
to  be  declared  king.  He 
marries  Selena,  the  wi- 
dow of  Grypus. 


97- 


94. 


93. 


A  M. 
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Death  of  Phyfcon.  Ptolomy  Lathyrus  fuc- 
ceeds  him.  Cleopatra  his  mother  obliges  him  to  re- 
pudiate Cleopatra  his  eldeft  filler,  and  to  marry  Se- 
lena his  youngeft. 


3891.      Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt  gives  the  kingdom  of  113. 

Cyprus  to  Alexander  her  youngeft  fon. 
3897.      >  Cleopatra  drives  Lathyrus  out  of  Egypt,  and  places  107. 

his  brother  Alexander  upon  the  throne. 

3900.  Signal  victory  of  Lathyrus  over  Alexander  king  of  104. 
the  Jews  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

3901.  Cleopatra  forces  Lathyrus  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Pto-  103. 
lemais,  and  takes  that  city  herfelf. 

3903.       Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter  Selena  from  Lathy-  iqi. 
rus,  and  makes  her  marry  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian. 
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Antiochus,  brother 
of  Seleucus,  and  fecond 
fon  of  Grypus,  affumes 
the  diadem.  He  is  pre- 
fently  after  defeated  by 
Eufebes  ,  and  drowned 
in  the  Orontes. 

Philip  his  brother, 
third  fon  of  Grypus  fuc- 
ceeds  him. 

Demetrius  Euche- 

res,  fourth  fon  of  Gry- 
pus, is  eftablimed  king  at 

Damafcus  by  the  aid  of 

Lathyrus. 


91. 
90. 


Eufebes  defeated  by 
Philip  and  Demetrius, 
retires  to  the  Parthians, 
who  re  eftablifh  him  up- 
on the  throne  two  years 
after. 


Demetrius  having  been 
taken  by  the  Parthians. 
Antiochus  Dionysius, 
the  fifth  fon  of  Grypus, 
is  fet  upon  the  throne, 
and  killed  the  following 
year. 

The  Syrians  weary  ot 
fo  many  changes,  choofe 
Tigranes  king  of  Ar- 
menia, for  their  king. 
He  reigns  fourteen  years 
by  a  viceroy. 


Eufebes  takes  refuge  in 
Cilicia,  where  he  re- 
mains concealed. 
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3gls>      Alexander  kills  his  mother  Cleopatra.  gg; 

3916.      Alexander  is  expelled  and  dies  foon  after.  88. 
Lathyrus  is  recalled. 


,n_,  Lathyrus  ruins  Thebes  in  Egypt,  where  the  re-  g2; 
39       bels,  he  had  before  defeated,  had  taken  refuge. 

Death  of  Lathyrus.   Alexander  II.   fon  of  gxJ 
39 23'   Alexander  I.  under  the  protection  of  Sy  11a,  is  elected 
king. 

Vol.  XIII.  O 
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3935-      Tigrancs  recalls  Mag-  69. 
dalus  his  viceroy  in  Syria. 

Antiochus  Asiati- 
cus  takes  poffeffion  of 
fome  parts  of  Syria,  and 
reigns  four  years. 

Pompey  deprives  An-  65. 
3939*  tiochus  Afiaticus  of  his 

dominions,  and  reduces 
Syria  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 
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—  r>  Death  of  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia.    His}  g 

{kingdom  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province  j  asr 
is  Cyrenaica  the  fame  year.  ^ 


Alexander  is  driven  out  of  Egypt.    Ptolomy  65. 
Auletes,  Lathyrus's  natural  fon,  is  fet  in  his  place. 
3946.       The  Romans  depofe  Ptolomy  king  of  Cyprus,  58. 
and  feize  that  ifland.    Cato  is  charged  with  that 
commiflion. 

Ptolomy  Auletes  is  obliged  to  fly  from  Egypt. 

Berenice,  the  eldeft  of  his  daughters,  is  declared 

queen  in  his  ftead. 
3949.       Gabinius  and  Antony  refto re  Auletes  to  the  entire  55.' 

poffeffion  of  his  dominions. 
3953.       Death  of  Ptolomy  Auletes.    He  leaves  his  domi-  51. 

nions  to  his  eldeft  fon  and  daughter,  the  famous 

Cleopatra. 

Pothinus  and  Achillas,  the  young  king's  guardi-  .g^ 
ans,  deprive  Cleopatra  of  her  mare  in  the  govern- 
ment,  and  drive  her  out  of  Egypt. 
«qr7.       Death  of  the  king  of  Egypt.    Caefar  places  Cleo-  47. 
patra  upon  the  throne  with  Ptolomy  her  young- 
eft  brother. 

Cleopatra  poifons  her  brother  when  he  comes  of 
age  to  lhare  the  fovereign  authority  according  to 
the  laws.  She  afterwards  declares  for  the  Roman 
Triumviri. 

2062        Cleopatra  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia.  41. 
She  gains  the  afcendantof  him,  and  carries  him  with 
her  to  Alexandria. 

Antony  makes  himfelf  matter  of  Armenia,  and  33. 
*   brings  the  king  prifoner  to  Cleopatra.  Coronation 
of  Cleopatra  and  all  her  children. 

Rupture  between  Caefar  and  Antony.  Cleopatra 
accompanies  the  latter,  who  repudiates  Octavia  at 
Athens. 

<iqyi.  Cleopatra  flies  at  the  battle  of  Adtium.  Antony 
follows  her,  and  thereby  abandons  the  vi&ory  to 
Caefar. 

3974*       Antony  dies  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  30. 
Caefar  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Alexandria.  Cleo- 
patra kills  herfelf.   Egypt  is  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province.  O  2 
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3644- 


Ariarathes  L  was  360. 
the  firft  king  of  Cappa- 
docia.  He  reigned  joint- 
ly with  his  brother  Ho- 
lophernes. 


,,Q       Ariarathes  II.  fon  336. 
3&b8-   of  the  firft.  _  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  dominions 
by  Perdiccas,  who  fets 
Eumenes  on  the  throne, 
gg        Ariarathes  III.  af-  315. 
*         cends  the  throne  of  Cap- 
padocia  after  the  death  of 
Perdiccas  and  Eumenes. 


2720.      Ariamnes.  *  284. 

Ariarathes  IV. 

Arsaces  I.  Founder  2!-0> 
.3754*  of  the  Parthian  empire. 

Aksaces  II.  brother 
of  the  firft. 
Priapatius. 
Phraates  I. 


Ariarathes  V. 

3814* 
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3490.      The  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  founded  by  Darius  _j. 

the  fon  of  Hyftafpes  in  the  year  3490.  Artabazus 

was  the  firft  king  of  it.    His  lucceflbrs  down  to  Mi- 

thridates  are  little  known. 

3600.       Mithridates  1.  He  is  commonly  confidered  as  404. 

the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 

3638.      Ariobarzanes.   He  reigns  twenty-fix  years.  366. 


3667.      Mithridates  II.   He  reigns  thirty-five  years.  337. 


Mithridates  III.  reigns  thirty -fix  years.    The  302. 
reigns  of  the  three  kings  who  fucceed  him,  in- 
clude the  fpace  of  an  hundred  years.    The  laft  of 
them  was  Mithridates  IV,  great- grandfather  of 
Mithridates  the  Great. 


-giq  Pharn aces  fon  of  Mithridates  IV.  185. 
3    y*  O  j 
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MlTHRIDATES  I. 


164. 
l62. 


3873- 
387S- 


Ariarathes  VII. 


Phraates  H. 

Artabanus.  After  a 
very  ftiort  reign  he  is 
fucceeded  by  Mithri- 
dates II.  who  reigns 
forty  years. 


131. 
129. 


39H- 


Ariarathes  VIII. 
Mithridates  king  of  Pon- 
tus  puts  him  to  death, 
and  lets  his  fon  upon  the 
throne.  Soon  after  Aria- 
bathes  IX.  takes  Cap- 
padocia  from  the  fon  of 
Mithridates,  who  is  pre- 
fently  after  re-eltablilhed 
by  his  father. 

Sylla  enters  Cappa- 
docia,  drives  the  fon  of 
Mithridates  out  of  it, 
and  fets  Ariobarzanes  I. 
upon  the  throne. 

Tigranes  king  of 
Armenia  drives  Ariobar- 
zanes out  of  Cappadocia, 
and  reinftates  the  fon  of 
Mithridates. 


91. 


Mnaschires,  and  af- 
ter him  Sinatroces. 
Thefe  two  princes  reign 
about  twenty  years. 


90. 


89. 


A  M. 
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Mithridates  V.  firnamed  Evergetes. 


qq         Mithridates  VI.  firnamed  the  Great. 
3  Mithridates  feizes  Cappadocia,  and  make  his  fon  9U 

3913'    king  of  it. 


3915.      Beginning  of  the  war  between  Mithridates  and  89. 
the  Romans. 


l6>  Mithridates  caufes  all  the  Romans  in  Afia  minor  88< 
}9    '    to  be  maffacred  in  one  day. 

Archelaus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
feizes  Athens,  and  raoft  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 
O  4 
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dates  to  reftore  Cappa- 
docia  to  Ariobarzanes. 
Tigranes  difpofleffes  him 
of  it  a  fecond  time.  Af- 
ter the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  Pompey  reinftates 
Ariobarzahes.  His  reign, 
and  the  very  fhort  one 
of  his  fon,  continue  down 
to  about  the  year  395  3. 


5926.      Sylla  obliges  Mithri- 


S 


3935- 


Phraates  III.  who 
afTumes  the  firname  of 
the  Qood. 


69. 


TABLE. 
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Sylla  is  charged  with  the  war  againft  Mithrida-  87. 
39l7-    tes.    He  retakes  Athens  after  a  long  fiege. 

o        Viftory  of  Sylla  over  the  generals  of  Mithndates  86. 
39        near  Chaeronea.    He  gains  a  fecond  battle  foon  after 

at  Orcbomenes.  , 
3920.      Treaty  of  peace  between  Mithndates  and  Sylla,  84. 

which  terminates  the  war. 
2Q2I       Mithridates  puts  his  fon  to  death.  83. 
**y    '       Second  war  between  Mithridates  and  the  Romans. 

It  fubfifts  fomething  lefs  than  three  years. 


o       Mithridates  makes  an  alliance  with  Sertorlus.  76. 

392  Beginning  of  the  third  war  of  Mithridates  againft  75. 
3929'    the  Romans.    Lucullus  and  Cotta  are  placed  at 

the  head  of  the  Roman  army. 
4010        Cotta  is  defeated  by  fea  and  land,  and  forced  to  74- 
'    ihut  himfelf  up  in  Chalcedon.    Lucullus  goes  to  his 

^Mithridates  forms  the  fiege  of  Cyzicum.   Lucul-  73. 

393  '    lus  obliges  him  to  raife  it  at  the  end  of  two  years, 

and  puriues  and  beats  him  near  the  Granicus. 
3933.       Mithridates  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Cebirse.  He 

retires  to  Tigranes.  _ 
,qxa        Lucullus  declares  war  againft  Tigranes,  and  foon  ?0. 
^  *      after  defeats  him  and  takes  Tigranocerta  the  capital  of 

Armenia. 


5056.      Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes  and  Mithridates,  who  68. 

had  joined  their  forces  near  the  river  Arfamia. 
,cm        Mithridates  recovers  all  his  dominions,  in  effeft  oi  67. 

the  mifunderftandings  that  take  place  in  the  Roman 


army. 
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3948.  Mithridates  eldeft  56. 

fon  of  Phraates. 

3950.  Orodes.  54. 

Unfortunate  expediti- 
on of  Craflus  againft  the 
Parthians. 


Arioearzanes  III. 

He  is  put  to  death  by  5** 
Caffius. 

3962.       AriarathesX.  42. 


Ventidius  general  of 
the  Romans ,  gains  a 
victory  over  the  Par- 
thians, which  retrieves 
the  honour  they  had  loft 
at  the  battle  of  Came. 


M.  Antony  drives 
Ariarathes  out  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  fets  Arehe- 
Jaus  in  his  place.  On  the 
death  of  that  prince, 
which  happened  in  the 
year  of  the  world  4022, 
Cappadocia  was  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province. 
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3038.      Pompey  is  appointed  to  fucceed  Lucullus.   He  66. 
gains  many  advantages  over  Mithridates,  and  ob- 
liges him  to  fly. 

Tigranes  furrenders  himfelf  to  Pompey. 
Pompey  makes  himfelf  matter  of  Caina,  in  which  65. 
3939-    the  treafures  of  Mithridates  were  laid  up. 

Death  of  Mithridates.  Pharnaces  his  fon,  whom 
the  army  had  elefted  king,  fubmits  his  perfon  and 
dominions  to  the  Romans. 


\ 
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Syracufe  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3295,  before  Chrift  709. 


3520.      Gelon's  beginning.  ^ 

3525.      Gelon  is  defied  king  of  Syracufe.   He  reigns 

five  or  fix  years.  +79* 
3532.       HieroI.    He  reigns  eleven  years. 

3543- ^  ,  Thrasybulus.  In  a  year's  time  he  is  expelled  tZ?" 

by  his  fabjefts. 

3544.       The  Syracufans  enjoy  their  liberty  during  fixty  A<n 

years.  '  4°°- 

3589.      The  Athenians,  affifted  by  the  people  of  Segcfta, 

undertake  the  fiege  of  Syracufe  under  their  general    4  5" 
Nicias.    They  are  obliged  to  raife  it  at  the  end  of 
two  years.    The  Syracufans  purfue,  and  defeat  them 
entirely. 


3593.      Beginning  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  41 1. 


3598.       Dionysius,  after  having  depofed  the  an tient ma-  A 
gift-rates  of  Syracufe,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  4 
new  ones,  and  foon  after  caufes  himfelf  to  be  de- 
clared generaliffimo. 

3600.  Revolt  of  the  Syracufans  againft  Dionyfius  upon  4.04 
account  of  the  taking  of  Gela  by  the  Carthaginians. 
It  is  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Syracufans,  by  one  of  the  conditions 
of  which,  Syracufe  is  to  continue  in  fubjeftion  to 
Dionyfius.  He  eftablifhes  the  tyranny  in  his  own 
perfon. 

New  troubles  at  Syracufe  againft  Dionyfius.  He 
finds  means  to  put  an  end  to  them. 


TABLE. 
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Carthage  was  founded  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3158,  before  Chrift  846. 

3501.       Fhft  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Ro-  503. 
mans.    It  appears  that  the  Carthaginians  had  carried 
their  arms  into  Sicily  before  this  treaty,  as  they  were 
in  poffeffion  of  part  of  it,  when  it  was  concluded. 
But  what  year  they  did  fo  is  not  known. 

3520.       The  Carthaginians  make  an  alliance  with  Xerxes.  484. 

3523.      The  Carthaginians,  under  Amilcar,  attack  the  481. 
Greeks  fettled  in  Sicily.  They  are  beaten  by  Gelon. 


20C 


3592.      The  Carthaginians  fend  troops  under  Hannibal  to  ,12i 
aid  the  people  of  Segefta  againit,  the  Syracufans. 

-co,-.      Hannibal  and  Imilcon  are  fent  to  conquer  Si-  409. 
cily.    They  open  the  campaign  with  the  iiege  of 
Agrigentum. 


The  war  made  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  is  404, 
terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Syracuians. 
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360  ij.       Dionyfius  makes  great  preparations  for  a  new  war  200 

with  the  Carthaginians. 
3607.       Maffacre  of  all  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  fol-  397. 

lowed  by  a  declaration  of  war,  which  Dionyfius 

caufed  to  be  fignified  to  them  by  an  herald,  whom 

he  difpatched  to  Carthage. 
3615.       Dionyfius  takes  Rhegium  by  capitulation.    The  389. 

next  year  he  breaks  the  treaty,  and  makes  himfelf 

mailer  of  it  again  by  force. 
3632.       Death  of  Dionyfius  the  Elder.    His  fon  Diony-  372. 

sius  the  Younger  fucceeds  him.    By  the  advice 

of  Dion,  his  brother-in-law,  he  caufes  Plato  to  come 

to  his  court. 

Dion  banifhed  by  the  order  of  Dionyfius,  retires 
into  Peloponnefus. 

3643.  Dionyfius  makes  Arete  his  filler,  the  wife  of  Di-  361. 
on,  marry  Timocrates  one  of  his  friends.  That  treat- 
ment makes  Dion  refolve  to  attack  the  tyrant  with 

open  force. 

3644.  Dion  obliges  Dionyfius  to  abandon  Syracufe.  He  360. 
fets  fail  for  Italy. 

3646.       Callippus   caufes  Dion  to  be  affaffinated,  and     „  g 
makes  himfelf  matter  of  Syracufe,  where  he  reigns 
about  thirteen  months, 
g  Hipparinus  brother  of  Dionyfius  the  Younger,  ,_7 

3  47'    drives  Callippus  out  of  Syracufe,  and  eftabliihes  him- 
felf  in  his  place  for  two  years. 

3654.  Dionyfius  reinffated.  j^0< 
3656.      The  Syracufuns  call  in  Timoleon  to  their  aid.  34g. 


j5j.  _       Dionyfius  is  forced  by  Timoleon  to  furrender  him-  347. 

felf  and  to  retire  to  Corinth. 
3658.       Timoleon  abolifhes  tyranny  at  Syracufe,  and  346. 

throughout  Sicily,  the  liberty  of  which  he  reinflates. 


26g<._      Aca x hoc les  makes  himfelf  tyrant  at  Syracufe.  3,9. 

2 
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3607.      Imilcon  goes  to  Sicily  with  an  army  to  carry  on  197. 
the  war  againft  Dionyfius.    It  fubfifts  four  or  five 
years. 


tc  Second  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  ^50. 

3°  5  4*   Romans  and  Carthaginians. 

36 c6.       The  Carthaginians  make  a  new  attempt  to  feize  ,48. 
'    Sicily.    They  are  defeated  by  Timoleon,  fen t  by 
the  Corinthians  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracufans. 

Hanno,  citizen  of  Carthage,  forms  the  defign  of 
making  himfelf  mailer  of  his  country. 


367Z.       Embaffy  of  Tyre  to  Carthage  to  demand  aid  a-  3j2, 

gainft  Alexander  the  Great. 
368c.      Beginning  of  the  wars  between  the  Carthaginians 

and  Agathocles  in  SiciJy  and  Africa. 
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280. 


3729.      Hiero  and  Artemidorus  are  made   fupreme  275. 
magiftrates  by  the  Syracufan  troops. 

3736.       Hiero  is  declared  king  by  the  Syracufans.  268. 

3741.       Appius  Claudius  goes  t«  Sicily  to  aid  the  Mamer-  263. 
tines  againft  the  Carthaginians.    Hiero,  who  was 
at  firft  againft  him,  comes  to  an  accommodation 
with  him,  and  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 


Hiero  fends  the  Carthaginians  aid  againft  the  fo-  241  . 
reign  mercenaries. 


-785       Hiero  goes  to  meet  the  conful  Tib.  Sempronius,  ▼  2lg> 
'in  order  to  ofFer  him  his  fervices  againft  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 


A.  M. 
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3727.       The  Carthaginians  fend  the  Romans  aid  under  277* 
Mago  againft  Pyrrhus. 


§741.       Beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war  with  the  Romans, 
It  fubfifts  twenty- four  years* 


.  The  Romans  befiege  the  Carthaginians  in  Agri-  z6i. 

3' 43-    gentum,  and  take  the  city  after  a  fiege  of  feven 
months. 

3745-      Sea-fight  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  2$g* 
near  the  coaft  of  Myle. 

1740.       Sea-fight  near  Ecnome  in  Sicily.  3^. 

■xyco.       Regulus  in  Africa.    He  is  taken  prifoner.  254. 
Xanthippus  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

3755.  Regulus  is  fen t  to  Rome  to  propofe  the  exchange  249. 
of  prifoners.    At  his  return  the  Carthaginians  put 

him  to  death  with  the  molt  cruel  torments. 

3756.  Siege  of  Lilybsum  by  the  Romans.  2^g. 
2763.       Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  near  the  iflands ^ga- 

tes  followed  by  a  treaty,  that  puts  an  end  to  the  firft 
Punic  war. 

War  of  Libya  againft  the  foreign  mercenaries.  It 
fubfifts  three  years  and  four  months. 

The  Carthaginians  give  up  Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  2^j> 
*  and  engage  to  pay  them  1  200  talents 

.^  6        Amilcar  is  killed  in  Spain.  Asdrubal  his  fon-  228^ 
*   in-law  fucceeds  him  in  the  command  of  the  army. 
Hannibal  is  fent  into  Spain  upon  the  demand  of 
his  uncle  Afdrubal. 
g         Afdrubal's  death.    Hannibal  is  made  general  of  22Q> 
37  4*    the  army  in  his  itead. 

of.  Siege  of  Saguntum  218. 
37  Beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  which  fub- 

fifts feventeen  years. 
3787.       Hannibal  enters  Italy,  and  gains  the  battles  of  2lj, 
Ticinus  and  Trebia. 

Vet,  XIII.  P 
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2  789.      Death  of  Hiero.  Hieronymus  his  grandfon  fuc-  215. 
'        ceeds  him. 

Hieronymus  abandons  the  party  of  the  Romans, 
and  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal.  He  is 
aflaffinated  foon  after.  His  death  is  followed  with 
great  troubles  to  Syracufe. 


3 -02.      Ma rcellus  takes  Syracufe,  after  a  liege  of  three  213^ 

'  years. 
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3788.  Battle  of  Thrafymenus.  216, 
Hannibal  deceives  Fabius  at  the  ftraits  of  Caffili- 

num. 

Cn,  Sop  10  defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain. 

3789.  Battle  of  Cannae.    Hannibal  retires  to  Capua  after  2.-, 
this  battle.  3 


3790.      Asdrub  a.l  is  beaten  in  Spain  by  the  two  Scipios. 


3793*  two  ^C'P^0S  are  billed  in  Spain.  21 1. 

The  Romans  befiege  Capua. 
3794.       Hannibal  advances  to  Rome  and  befieges  it.    The  210. 
Romans  foon  after  take  Capua. 

3798.  Afdrubal  enters  Italy.    He  is  defeated  by  the  con-  2o6. 
ful  Livius,  whom  the  other  conful  Nero  had  joined. 

3799.  Scipio  makes  himfelf  matter  of  all  Spain.    He  is  2oc-. 
made  conful  the  year  following,  and  goes  to  Africa. 

3802.  Hannibal  is  recalled  to  the  aid  of  his  country.  202. 

3803.  Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  Africa,  fol-  201. 
lowed  by  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  the  Romans 

gain  a  compleat  vidlory. 
380J.        Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Carthaginians  and  2Q0> 
Romans,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  fecond  Punic 
war. 

Fifty  years  elapfed  between  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond, and  the  beginning  of  the  third,  Punic  wars. 

3810.       Hannibal  is  made  praetor  of  Carthage,  and  re-  194. 
forms  the  courts  of  jaftice  and  the  finances.  After 
having  exercifed  that  office  two  years,  he  retires  to 
king  Antiochus  at  Ephefus,  whom  he  advifes  to  car- 
ry the  war  into  Italy. 

3813.       Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  at  Ephefus.  191, 

"816.       Hannibal  takes  refuge  in  the  ifland  of  Crete,  to  1S8. 
avoid  being  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

7820.       Hannibal  abandons  the  ifland  of  Crete,  to  take     1 84.- 
refuge  with  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia. 

2822.      Death  of  Haftnibal.         _  _  !g2. 

3  q    '       The  Romans  fend  Commiffioners  into  Africa,  to    j  g  j 

3823'  P  2  adjudge 
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adjudge  the  differences  that  had  arofe  between  the 

Carthaginians  and  Mafiniffa. 
3848.      Second  embaffy  fent  by  the  Romans  into  Africa,  156. 

to  make  new  enquiries  into  the  differences  fubfifting 

between  the  Carthaginians  and  Mafiniffa.  « 
3855*      Beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.    It  fubfifts  a  j^g. 

little  more  than  four  years. 
3856:      Carthage  is  befieged  by  the  Romans.  i^g. 

3858.  Scipio  the  younger  is  made  conful,  and  receives  146. 
the  command  of  the  army  before  Carthage. 

3859.  Scjpio  takes  and  entirely  demolilhes  Carthage.  145. 


End  of  the  Chronological  fable. 
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Of  the  Matters  contained  in  the- 

ANTIENT  HISTORY. 


ABANTIDAS  makes  him- 
felf   tyrant   of  Sicyon, 
VII.  339 
Abaris,  Greek  poet, 

XII.  12 

Abas,  king  of  Argos,        II.  306 
Abdolonymus  is  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Sidon  againft  his  will, 
VI.  1 86.  his  anfwer  to  Alexan- 
der, 187 
Abelox,  a  Spaniard,  his  treachery, 
I.  275 

Abradates,  king  of  Sufiana,  en- 
gages in  Cyrus's  fervice,  II.  110. 
he  is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Thymbraa,  129 

Abraham  goes  to  Egypt  with  Sa- 
rah, I.  73.  the  Scripture  places 
him  very  near  Nimrod  ;  and 
why,  II-  6 

Abrocomas,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon's  army, 
marches  againft  Cyrus  the  young- 
er, IV.  87 

Absalon,  brother  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  IX.  306.  he  is  taken 
prifoner  at  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem, 
ibid. 

Abulites,  governor  of  Sufa,  for 
Darius,  furrenders  that  place  to 


Alexander,  VI.  260.  he  is  con- 
tinued in  his  government,     26 1 

Abydos,  a  city  of  Afia,  befieged  by- 
Philip,  VIII.  144.  tragical  end 
of  that  city.  147 

Academy.  Three  different  acade- 
mies, XII.  331.  the  Antient,332. 
the  Middle,  344:  and  the  New. 

.  346 

Academy,  founded  at  Alexandria  un- 
der the  name  of  Mufeum,  VII. 
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Academies  eftablifhed  in  Europe  in 
the  laft  century,  XIII.  44.  praife 
of  the  academy  of  fciences,  45, 
1 01.  and  of  that  of  inferiptions 
and  the  Belles  Lettres,      X.  359 

Acarnanians,  people  of  Greece, 
their  courage,  VIII.  84 

Accius.    See  Attius. 

Acbaia,  fo  called  from  Achasus  II. 
312.    See  Acharans. 

Acharnians,  comedy  of  Ariftopha- 
nes;  extract  from  it,        V.  87 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  becomes 
vafTal  and  tributary  to  Theglath- 
pha]afar,  II.  29 

Achaeans,  fettled  by  Achaeus  in  Pe- 
loponnefuSjTI.  312.  inftitution 
of  their  commonwealth,  VII. 
337.    their  government,  ibid. 
P  3  Cities, 
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Cities,  of  which  the  Achaean 
league  is  formed  at  firft,  338.  fe- 
veral  other  cities  join  it  after- 
wards, 34.1.  chiefs  who  rende- 
red that  republic  fo  flourifhing, 

vm.  80,  96 

The  Achaeans  enter  into  a  war 
with  Sparta,  VII.  384.  after 
many  loffes  they  call  in  Antigo- 
nus  to  their  aid,  392.  in  a  war 
with  the  iEtolians,  they  have 
recourfe  to  Philip,  VIII.  50. 
they  declare  for  the  Romans  a- 
gainft  that  prince,  178.  they 
join  with  the  Romans  againft 
Antiochus,  252.  their  cruel 
treatment  of  many  Spartans,  309. 
they  fubjeft  the  Meffenians,  347, 
they  fend  deputies  to  Rome  con- 
cerning Sparta,  352.  Calibrates, 
one  of  their  deputies,  betrays 
•them,  3-4. 

The  Achrans  refolve  to  fhare 
with  the  Romans  in  the  dangers 
of  the  war  againft  Perfeus,  IX. 
48.  they  are  fufpecled  by  the 
Romans,  127.  cruel  treatment 
of  them  by  the  Romans,  128, 
&c.  troubles  in  Achaia,  1^6. 
'the  Achaeans  declare  war  againft 
the  Lacedemonians,  ibid  they 
infult  the  Roman  commiffioners, 
*%f,  they  engage  Thebes  and 
Chalcis  to  join  them,  160.  They 
are  defeated  by  MetelJus,  161. 
and  after  by  Mummius,  163.  A- 
chaia  is  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province,  165 
Ac h jem en Es,  brother  of  Xerxes, 
HI.  116 

AchjEMenides,  brother  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army  lent  by  that 
prince  againft  Egypt,  III.'  2^0. 
he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ibid. 

Achjevs,  fon  of  Xuthus,  founder 
of  the  Aeha-ans,  XI.  3  1  z 

Acumvs,  coufm  of  Seleucus  Gerati- 
nus,  has  the  admmiftratkm  of  the 
affairs  of  Egypt,  VI IT.  2.  he  a- 
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verges  the  d-:ath  of  that  prince,  4. 
he  refufes  -he  crown,  and  pre- 
serves it  for  Antiochus  the  Great, 
ibid,  his  fidelity  to  that  prince, 
ibid,  Sec.  he  revolts  againft  Anti- 
ochus, 14.  lis  power,  ibid,  he  is 
betrayed,  a:id  delivered  up  to 
Antiochus,  ind  put  to  death,  27 
Achillas,  young  Ptolomy's  guar- 
dian, X.  205.  he  aflaflinates  Pom- 
pey,  207.  he  is  put  to  death, 
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Ac  ho  r  is,  king  of  Egypt,  IV.  182 
Acbradina,  one  of  the  quarters  of 
the  city  of  Sy racufe,  defcription 
of  it-  III.  451 

Acichorius,  general  of  the  Gauls, 
makes  an  irruption  into  Macedo- 
nia, VIII.  239,  240.   then  into 
Greece,  242.  he  periihes  there, 
243 

Acilius  [Manius)  is  appointed  to 
command  in  Greece  againft  An- 
tiochus, VIII.  253.  he  defeats 
that  prince  near  Thermopylae, 
127.  he  fubjeds  the  vEtolians, 
259,  &c. 

Acilius,  a  young  Roman,  hisftra- 
tagem  to  make  Perfeus  quit  his 
afylum,  JX  94 

Acrisius,  kingofArgos,   II.  509 

Acrotates,  ion  ©f  Areus  king  of 
Sparta,  VII.  284.  valour  of  that 
young  prince,  287 

Aciiu?n,  city  famous  for  Antony's 
defeat,    _  X.  244 

Ada,  continued  in  the  government 
of  Garia  after  the  death  of  Idria;- 
us  her  hufbar.d,  VI.  146 

Ad  herbal,  general  of  the  Car- 
tha  ginians,  defeats  the  Romans  at 
fea,  I.  214 

Ad  1  mantes  is  appointed  general 
of  the  Athenians  after  the  battle 
of  Arginufe,  IV.   39.  by  what 
•  means  he  efcapes  death  after  his 
defeat  at  ^Egofpo  tamos,  50 

Admetus,  king  of  the  Moloffians, 
gives  Themiftocles  refuge,  III. 
217.  he  is  intimidated  by  the 
Arhe- 
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Athenians,  and  fenls  him  away, 

233 

Admetus,  officer  in  Alexander's 


army, 

Adonis.    Feafts  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  him  at  Athens,  III.  437 
Adore.  Etymology  of  that  word, 
II.  268 

Adrian.  That  emperor's  mean  jea- 
loufy  of  Apollodorus  the  archi- 
tect XL  48 

Adverfity.  It  exalts  the  glory  of  a 
prince,  II.  186.  train  of  adVerfl- 
^y  ^  IV.  l66 

Advocate.  Praife  of  that  profefiion, 
XII.  466.  with  what  difintereft- 
ednefs  it  ought  to  be  exercifed, 
259,  260,  466 

^Eacidas,  fon  of  Arymbas,  king 
of  Epirus,  is  driven  out  of  h;s 
dominions  by  the  intrigues  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  VI. 
55.  he  reaicends  the  throne,  ibid. 

^acides,  king  of  Epirus,  is  ba- 
niflied  by  his  own  fubje&s,  VII. 

9i 

jEceus,  king  of  Athens,  II.  307 
JEeina.  little  ifland  near  Athens, 

*  III.  96. 

JZgofpotamos,  famous  for  Lyfander's 

victory  over  the  Athenians,  IV. 

47 

^cyptus,  name  given  Sefoflris, 

I-  75 

^Elian,  Greek  hiftorian,  XII.  166 
^Eneas,  fuppofed  by  Virgil  cotem- 
porary  with  Dido,  I.  149 

/Enobarbus  (Domitius)  con  Jul, 
declares  for  Antony,  and  retires 
to  him,  X.  239 

jEolicdhkft,  II.  314 

^olus,  fon  of  Hellenus,  reigns  in 
Thelfaly,  II- 3 12 

JEra  of  Nabonaffar,  II.  29.  ^Era  ot 
the  Seleucides,  VII.  1  22 

jEscniNus,  Athenian  orator,  fuf- 
fers  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by 
Philip's  gold,  VI.  43,  47,  74-  he 
accufes  Demofthenes,  89,  129. 
he  is  call,  a»d  retires  into  banilh- 
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ment,  131.  his  character  by  Quin- 
tilian,  XII.  231 

yEsop  the  Phrygian:  his  hiftory, 
II.  388.  he  goes  to  the  court  of 
Crcefus,  69,  389.  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  fa- 
bles, 39? 
iEsoPus,  comedian,  XI.  187.  his 
great  riches,  1 88 

Afer   [Domitius)   famous  orator, 
XL  257 

Afranius,  Latin  poet,      XII.  56 
Africa,  difcovered  by  the_  care  of 
Nechao,  I.  97.  Hanno  fails  round 
it  by  order  of  the  fenate,  138. 
fertility  of  Af  ica,  X.  289 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae,  II. 

3°7 

Ac  arista,  wife  of  Megacles.  Her 
father's  conduct  in  choofing  her 
an  hulband,  II-  3 60 

Acathocles  feizes  the  tyranny  of 
Syracufe,  I.  178.  X.  74.  his  ex- 
peditions againft  the  Carthagini- 
ans, in  Sicily  and  in  Africa,  I. 
179,  Sec.  he  brings  over  Ophel- 
ias to  his  fide,  and  then  puts  him 
to  death,  188.  miferable  end  of 
that  tyrant,  1  89 

Acathocles,  governor  of  Parthia 
for  Antiochus,  VII.  309 

Acathocles,  brother  of  Agatho- 
clea,  VIII.  29.  his  afcendant  over 
Ptolomy  Philopator ,  ibid,  his 
meafures  for  obtaining  the  tuition 
of  Ptolomy  Epiphanes,  139.  _  he 
perifhes  miferably,  ibid. 
Agathoclea,  concubine  of  Pto- 
lomy Philopator,  VIII.  29.  mi- 
ferable end  of  that  woman,  139 
Agathodamon,  geographer,  XIII. 

105 

Agatias,  poet,  XII.  32 

Ac  el  as  of  Naupaflus,  ambaflador 
from  the  allies  to  Philip:  wifdom 
of  his  difcourfe,  VIII.  71,  &c. 
Agesilaus  is  elefted  king  of  Spar- 
ta, IV.  137-  his  education,  ibid. 
his  charafter,  ibid  &c.  he  fets  out 
for  Afia,  142.  he  differs  with 
P  4  Lyfander, 
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Lyfander,  145.  his  expeditions  in 
Af5a,  149,  &c.    Sparta  appoints 
him   gcneraliffimo   by  fea  and 
land,  153.   he  cornmiffions  Pifan- 
der  to  command  the  fleet  in  his 
ftead,   1 54.   his  interview  with 
Pharnabafus,  156.  the  Ephori  re- 
cal  him  to  the  aid  of  his  country, 
162.  his  ready  obedience,  ibid. 
he  gains  a  vidlory  over  the  The- 
bans  at  Coronasa,  in  which  he  is 
wounded,  1 68.    he  returns  to 
Sparta,  169.  he  always  retains  his 
antient  manners,  ibid,    he  difco- 
vers  the  confpiracy  formed  by  Ly- 
fander, 171.   different  expediti- 
ons of  Agefilaus  in  Greece,  ibid. 
Sec.  he  caufes  his  brother  Teleu- 
tias  to  be  appointed  admiral,  171. 
Sphcdrias    is    acquitted  by  his 
mean?,  V.  227.   Antalcides  rail- 
lies  him  upon  being  wounded  by 
the  Thebans,  229.   difpute  be- 
tween Agefilaus  and  Epaminon- 
das  in  the  affembly  of  the  allies 
at  Sparta,  232.  he  caufes  war  to 
be  declared  againft  the  Thebans, 
233.  he  finds  means  to  fave  thofe 
who  had  fled  from  the  battle  of 
Leu&ra,  239.  his  conduct  in  the 
two  irruptions  of  the  Thebans 
into  the  territory  of  Sparta,  241, 
567.    Sparta  fends  aid  to  Tachos 
king  of  Egypt,  who  had  revolted 
againft  Perfia,   288.    actions  of 
Agefilaus  in  Egypt,  289.  he  de- 
clares for  Neftanebus  againft  Ta- 
chos. 290.  he  dies  on  his  return 
to  Sparta,  591 
■Acesilaus,  uncle  on  the  mother's 
fide  to  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  VII. 
37.  he  abufes  that  prince's  con- 
fidence, ibid,  violence  which  he 
commits  when  one  of  the  Ephori, 
374.  he  is  wounded,  and  left  for 
dead,  384 
Acesipolis,  king  of  Sparta  with 
Agefilaus,  V.  208.  difference  be- 
tween thofe  two  kings,  ibid,  he 
commands  the  army  fent  againft 


Olynthus,  212.  his  death,  ibid. 
Acesipolis  reigns  at  Sparta  with 
Lycurgus,  VIII.  41.   he  is  de- 
throned by  Lycurgus,  214.  he 
retires  to  the  camp  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ibid. 
Agesistrata,  mother  of  Agis, 
king  of  Sparta,  VII.  377.  her 
death,  580 
Agiatis,  widow  of  Agis  king  of 
Sparta,  is  forced  by  Leonidas  to 
marry  Cleomenes,  VII.  381.  death 
of  that  princefs,  397 
Agis  I,  fon  of  Euryfthenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  enflaves  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Elos,  III.  1 9 
Agis  II,  fon  of  Archidamus,  king 
of  Sparta,  III,  449.  he  makes 
war  againft  the  people  of  Elis, 
IV.  135.  he  acknowledges  Leo- 
tychides  for  his  fon  at  his  death, 
136 

Agis  III,  fon  of  another  Archida- 
mus, king  of  Sparta,  commands 
the  army  of  the  Lacedaamonian3 
againft  the  Macedonians,  and  is 
killed  in  a  battle,  VI.  285 

Agis  IV,  fon  of  Eudamidas,  reigns 
at  Sparta,  VII.  360.  he  endea- 
vours to  revive  the  antient  infti- 
tutions  of  Lycurgus,  364.  he 
effects  it  in  part,  365,  &c.  only 
Agefilaus  prevents  the  final  exe- 
cution of  thatdefign,  371.  he  is 
fent  to  aid  the  Achasans  againft 
the  uiEtolians,  372.  on  his  return 
to  Sparta  he  finds  a  total  change 
there,  374.  he  is  condemned  to 
die,  and  executed,  378,  &c. 
AgonothetjE,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  who  prefided  in  the  public 
games  of  Greece,  V.  41 

Acricola.  His  life  wrote  by  Ta- 
citus, XII.  199.  extracts  from 
that  life,  204,  &c. 

Agriculture,  X.  273.  its  antiquity, 
ibid,  its  utility,  274.  efteem  the 
antientshad  forit,  275.  efpecially 
in  Egypt,  I.  58.  in  Perfia,  II. 
228.  and  in  Sicily,  III.  315. 
2  X.  11. 
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X.  |f,  276.  how  important  it  is 
to  place  it  in  honour,  and  how 
dangerous  to  neglect  it,  277, 
278,  &c. 

Agrigentutn-  Foundation  of  that 
city,  III.  4*8.  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy of  its  inhabitants,  V. 
109.  XII.  389.  it  is  fubjefted 
firft  by  the  Carthaginians,  1. 1 64. 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans, 

196 

Ac  ron,  prince  of  Illyria,  VII, 
-  354 

Albanians.  Situation  of  their 
country,  X.  176.  they  are  de- 
feated by  Pompey,  ibid. 

Alcamenes,  fculptor,      XI.  63. 

Alcanber,  young  Lacedaemonian, 
puts  out  one  of  Lycurgus's  eyes, 

II.  3Z3.  Lycurgus's  manner  of 
being  revenged  of  him,  ibid. 

Alceus,  fon  of  Perfeus,  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  father  of  Amphi- 
tryon, II.  306 

Alc.£us,    Greek  poet,  II.  378. 

xn.  23 

Alcetas,  king  of  the  Moloffians, 
great-grandfather  both  to  Pyr- 
rhus  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
VI.  57 

Alcibiades.  When  very  young 
he  carries  the  prize  of  valour  in 
the  battle  againft  the  Potidseans, 

III.  297-  character  of  that  Athe- 
nian, 413.  his  intimacy  with  So- 
crates, ibid,  his  convertibility  of 
genius,  417,  449.  IV.  65.  his 
paffion  for  ruling  alone,  III. 
418-  his  enormous  expences  in 
the  public  games,  V.  57,  &c. 
cities  that  fupplied  thofe  expences, 

Alcibiades  begins  to  appear  at 
Athens,  III.  413.  his  artifice  for 
breaking  the  treaty  with  Sparta, 
420.  he  engages  the  Athenians 
in  the  war  with  Sicily,  423.  he 
is  elected  general  with  Nicias  and 
Lamachus,  430.  he  is  accufed  of 
having  mutilated  the  tftatues  of 
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Mercury,  438.  he  fets  out  for 
Sicily  without  having  been  able  to 
bring  that  affair  to  a  trial,  439. 
he  takes  Catana  by  furprize,  444. 
he  is  recalled  by  the  Athenians  to 
be  tried  upon  an  accufation,  445. 
he  flies  and  is  condemned  to  die 
for  contumacy,  446.  he  retires 
to  Sparta,  448.  he  debauches 
Timaea,  the  wife  of  Agis,  and 
has  a  fon  by  her,  450.  he  ad- 
vifes  the  Lacedaemonians  to  fend 
Gylippus  to  the  aid  of  Syracufe, 

456 

Alcibiades  retires  to  TifTaphcr-- 
nes,  IV.  5.  his  credit  with  that 
fatrap,  ibid,  his  return  to  Athens 
is  concerted,  9.  he  is  recalled, 
11,  14.  he  beats  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet,  17.  he  goes  to  Tifi'a- 
phernes,  who  caufes  him  to  be 
feized  and  carried  prifoner  to 
Sardis,  \ibid.  he  efcapes  out  of 
prifon,  18.  he  defeats  Mindarus 
and  Pharnabazus  by  fea  and  land 
the  fame  day,  ibid,  he  returns  in 
triumph  to  Athens,  21.  and  is 
declared  generaliflimo,  22.  he 
caufes  the  great  myfteries  to  be 
celebrated,  24.  he  fets  fail  with 
the  fleet,  25.  Thrafybulus  ac- 
cufes  him  at  Athens  of  having 
occafioned  the  defeat  of  the  fleet 
near  Ephefus,  30.  the  command 
is  taken  from  him,  31.  he  comes 
to  the  Athenian  generals  at^gof- 
potamos,  48.  the  advice  he  gives 
them,  ibid,  he  retires  into  the 
province  of  Pharnabazus,  63. 
that  fatrap  caufes  him  to  be  af- 
fafhnated,  64.  his  character, 
ibid.  Sec. 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  Spartan 
exiles,  is  reinftated  by  the  Achas- 
ans,  and  fent  deputy  to  Rome 
with  complaints  againft  them, 
VIII.  335.  the  Achasans  condemn 
him  to  die,  339.  they  foon  after 
annul  that  fentence,  343 

Alcimus 
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Alcimus  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
Demetrius  Soter's  army  againft 
the  Jews,  IX.  209,  &c. 

Alcman,  Lyric  poet,  II.  624, 
XII.  23 

Alcmjeon,  II-  3^° 

AlcmjeonidjE  expelled  Athens  by 
Pififtratus,  II.  363.  they  take 
the  care  of  building  the  new 
temple  of  Delphi  upon  them- 
feljp,  367.  their  end  in  that  un- 
dertaking, ibid. 
Alcyon/eus,  fon  of  Antigonus, 
carries  the  head  of  Pynhus  to  his 
father,  VII.  294 

Alexamenes  is  fent  by  the  yEtoli- 
ans  to  feize  Sparta,  VIII.  242. 
his  avarice  occafions  the  mifcar- 
.riage  of  that  defign,  343.   he  is 
killed  in  Sparta,  ibid. 
Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander 
Jannseus  reigns  over  the  Jewifh 
nation,  IX.  294,  312,  &c.  fhe 
dies  in   the  ninth  year  of  her 
reign,  3J6 
Alexander  I,  fon  of  Amyntas  I, 
king  of  Macedonia,  avenges  the 
affront  his  mother  and  filters  had 
received  from  the  Perfian  ambaf- 
fadors,  III.  74.  he  makes  propo- 
sals of  peace   to  the  Athenians 
from  the  Perfians,  176.  he  gives 
the  Greeks  intelligence  of  the  de- 
fign of  the  Perfians,  183 
Alexander  II,  fon  of  Amyntas  II, 
reigns  in  Macedonia,  and  dies  at 
the  end  of  one  year,        V.  254 
Alexander  III,    firnamed  the 
Great,  fon  of  Philip.    His  birth, 
VI.  14,  107.  happy  inclinations 
of  that  prince,  109,  &c.   he  has 
/riftotle  for  his  prseceptor,  15, 
1 1  o.   Alexander's  efteem  and  af- 
fection for  that philofopher,  ill. 
he  breaks  Bucephalus,  116 
Alexander  afcends  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  VI.  119.  he  re- 
duces and  fubjefts  the  people  bor- 
dering upon  his  kingdom,  who 
had  revolted,   120.    he  enters 
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Greece  to  difiolve  the  league 
which  had  been  formed  againft 
him,  121.  he  defeats  the  The- 
bans  in  a  great  battle,  122.  and 
takes  their  city,  which  he  de- 
ftroys,  124.  he  pardons  the  Athe- 
nians, 126.  he  fummons  a  diet 
at  Corinth,  and  caufes  himfelf  to 
be  declared  generaliflimo  of  the 
Greeks  againft  the  Perfians,  ibid, 
he  returns  into  Macedonia,  129. 
and  makes  preparations  for  his 
expedition  againft  the  Perfians, 
133.  he  appoints  Antipater  to 
govern  Macedonia  as  his  viceroy, 

134 

Alexander  fets  out  for  Aha, 
VI.  135.  arrives  at  Ilium,  where 
he  renders  great  honours  to  the 
memory  of  Achilles,  341.  he 
paffes  the  Granicus,  and  gains  a 
great  vi£lory  over  the  Perfians, 
1 39.  he  befieges  and  takes  Mile- 
tus, 144.  then  Halicarnaflus,  146. 
and  conquers  almoft  all  Afia  mi- 
nor, ibid,  he  takes  the  city  of 
Gordium,  where  he  cuts  the  fa- 
mous Gordian  knot,  150.  he  paf- 
fes the  ftraits  of  Cilicia,  152  he 
arrives  at  Tarfus,  where  he  has  a 
dangerous  illnefs,  occafioned  by 
bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus, 
ibid,  he  is  cured  of  it  in  few 
days,  155.  he  marches  againft 
Darius,  and  gains  a  famous  viftory 
over  that  prince  near  iflus,  1 62, 
&c.  tired  with  purfuing  Darius, 
he  comes  to  that  prince's  camp, 
which  his  troops  had  juft  before 
feized,  175.  Alexander's  huma- 
nity and  refpeft  for  Syfigambis, 
and  the  other  captive  princefies, 
178,  262 

Alexander  enters  Syria,  VI. 
180.  the  treafures  laid  up  in  Da- 
mafcus  are  delivered  to  him,  ibid. 
Darius  writes  him  a  letter  in  the 
mod:  haughry  terms,  183.  he  an- 
fvvers  it  in  the  fame  ftyle,  ibid. 
the  city  of  Sidon  opens  its  gates 

to 
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to  him,  1 84.  he  befieges  Tyre, 
188,  &c.  after  along  fiege  he 
takes  that  place  by  ftorm,  201. 
he  receives  a  fecond  letter  from 
Darius,  213.  he  marches  to  Je- 
rufalem,  ibid,  honours  paid  by 
him  to  the  high  prieft  Jaddus, 
217.  he  enters  Jerusalem,  and  of- 
fers facrifices  there,  218.  Daniel's 
prophecies  relating  to  him  are 
Ihewn  him,  ibid,  he  grants  great 
privileges  to  the  Jews,  225.  and 
refufes  the  fame  to  the  Samari- 
tans, 226.  he  befieges  and  takes 
Gaza,  ibid,  enters  Egypt,  228. 
makes  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  230. 
and  begins  to  build  Alexandria, 
231.  he  goes  to  Libya,  ibid,  vi- 
fits  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion, 233.  and  caufes  himfelf  to 
be  declared  the  fon  of  that  god, 
ibid,  he  returns  to  Egypt,  234 
Alexander  on  his  return  to 
Egypt  meditates  advancing  againft 
Darius,  VI.  236.  on  fetting  out, 
he  is  informed  of  the  death  of 
that  prince's  wife,  ibid,  he  caufes 
her  to  be  interred  with  very  great 
magnificence,  ibid,  he  paffes  the 
Euphrates,  238.  then  the  Tigris, 
239.  he  comes  up  with  Darius, 
and  gains  the  great  battle  of  Ar- 
bela,  244.  he  takes  Arbela,  255'. 
Babylon,  256.  Sufa,  260.  he 
fubdues  the  Uxii,  265.  feizes  the 
pafs  of  Sufa,  ibid,  arrives  at  Per- 
fepolis,  of  which  he  makes  him- 
felf mafter,  269.  and  burns  the 
palace  of  that  city  in  a  debauch, 

271 

Alexander  purfues  Darius,  VI. 
272.  BefTus's  treatment  of  that 
prince  makes  him  haften  his 
march,  276.  Alexander's  grief  on 
feeing  the  body  of  Darius,  who 
had  juft  before  expired,  277.  he 
fends  it  to  Syfigambis,  ibid,  he 
marches  againft  Beffus,  386. 
Thaleftris,  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons,   comes  from  a  remote 
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country  to  fee  him,  289.  he 
abandons  himfelf  to  pleafure  and 
debauch,  290.  he  continues  his 
march  againft  Beffus,  294.  he 
puts  Philotas  to  death  upon  fuf- 
picion  of  having  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  againft  him,  295, 
&c.  and  Parmenio  his  father, 
303.  he  fubdues  feveral  nations, 
305.  he  arrives  in  Baclriana,  ibid. 
his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Bran- 
chides,  307.  Beffus  is  brought 
to  him,  ibid. 

Alexander  takes  many  cities  in 
Baftriana,  VI.  309.  and  builds 
one  near  the  Iaxartes,  to  which 
he  gives  his  name,  310.  he 
marches  againft  the  Sogdians, 
who  had  revolted,  and  deftroys 
many  of  their  cities,  ibid,  the 
Scythians  fend  ambaffadors  to 
him,  who  fpeak  with  extraordi- 
nary liberty,  312.  he  paffes  the 
Iaxartes,  316.  gains  a  victory 
over  the  Scythians,  317.  and 
treats  the  conquered  favourably, 
318.  he  quels  a  revolt  of  the 
Sogdians,  318.  he  fends  Beffus 
to  Ecbatana,  to  be  punifhed,  3 19. 
he  takes  the  city  of  Petra,  320, 
&c.  he  abandons  himfelf  to  the 
pleafure  of  hunting,  in  which 
he  is  in  great  danger,  324.  he 
gives  Clitus  the  command  of  the 
provinces  which  had  been  under 
Artabazus  before,  325.  he  in- 
vites that  officer  to  a  feaft,  and 
kills  him,  326.  he  undertakes  va- 
rious expeditions,  331.  he  mar- 
ries Roxane  daughter  of  Oxyar- 
tes,  332.  he  refolves  to  march 
againft  India,  and  makes  prepa- 
rations for  fetting  out,  333.  he 
endeavours  to  make  his  courtiers 
adore  him  after  the  Perfian  man- 
ner, ibid,  he  puts  the  philofo- 
pher  Calliflhenes  to  death,  338 

Alexander  fets  out  for  India,  VI. 
340.  he  takes  many  cities  there 
that  feem  impregnable,  and  fre- 
quently 


quently  endangers  his  life,  347, 
348,  350,351.  he  grants  Taxilus 
his  proteftion,  351.  hepaffesthe 
river  Indus,  ibid,  then  the  Hy- 
dafpes,  353.  and  gains  a  famous 
victory  over  Porus,  ibid.  &c.  he 
xeiloies  that  prince  his  kingdom, 
362.  he  builds  Nicara  and  Buce- 
phalia,  ibid,  he  advances  into  In- 
dia, and  fubje&s  many  nations, 
364.  he  forms  the  defign  of  pe- 
netrating as  far  as  the  Ganges, 
369.  general  murmur  of  his  army, 
ibid,  he  renounces  that  defign, 
and  gives  orders  to  prepare  for 
returning,  374.  excefs  of  vanity 
which  he  fhews  in  giving  thanks 
to  the  gods,  371 

Alexander  fets  out  on  his  march 
to  the  ocean,  VI.  375  he  is 
in  extreme  danger  at  the  city  of 
Oxydracae,  376.  he  fubdues  all 
he  meets  in  his  way,  382.  he 
arrives  at  the  ocean,  384.  pre- 
pares for  his  return  to  Europe, 
385.  he  fufFers  extremely  by  fa- 
mine in  palTing  deiert  places,  386. 
equipage  in  which  he  palfes  thro' 
Carmania,  ibid,  he  arrives  at  Pafar- 
gada,  ibid,  honours  rendered  by 
him  to  the  allies  of  Cyrus,  392. 
he  puts  Orfines  fatrap  of  the  pro- 
vince to  death,  ibid,  he  marries 
Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius, 
395.  he  pays  the  debts  of  the 
foldiers,  ibid,  he  appeafes  a  re- 
volt amongft  them,  401,  &c  he 
recals  Antipater,  and  fubftitutes 
Craterus  to  him,  403.  his  grief 
for  Hephseftion's  death,  404.  he 
conquers  the  Colfeans,  ibid. 

Alexander  enters  Babylon  not- 
withstanding the  finifter  predic- 
tions of  the  Magi,  and  other 
foothfayers,  VI.  40  q.  he  cele- 
brates Hephaeftion's  funeral  with 
extraordinary  magnificence,  407. 
he  forms  various  defigns  or  expe- 
ditions and  con  quells,  41  1.  he 
fets  people  at  work  upon  repair- 
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ing  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
412.  and  rebuilding  the  temple 
of  Belus,  414.  he  abandons  him- 
felf  to  exceffive  drinking,  which 
occafions  his  death,  415,  416, 
&c.  pomp  of  his  funeral,  VII. 
49.  his  body  is  carried  to  Alex- 
andria, 52.  judgment  to  be  palled 
on  Alexander,  VI.  421 .  character 
of  that  prince,  as  to  merit,  423, 
&c.  and  as  to  defects,  432.  Da- 
niel's prophecies  concerning  Alex- 
ander, VI.  220,  &c. 

Alexander,  fon  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  elefted  king,  VII.  25. 
Callander  firft  deprives  that  prince 
of  the  fovereignty,  94.  then  puts 
him  to  death,  127 

Alexander  ,  fon  of  Callander, 
difputes  the  crown  of  Macedonia 
with  his  brother  Antipater,  VII. 
193.  he  is  killed  by  Demetrius, 
whom  he  had  called  in  to  his  aid, 
i.94 

Alexander  I,  king  of  Epirus, 
marries  Cleopatra  daughter  of  Phi- 
lip, king  of  Macedonia,  VI.  92 

Alexander  II,  fon  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  VII.  276 

Alexander  Bala  forms  a  confpi- 
racy  againft  Demetrius  Soter,  IX. 
214.  he  afcends  the  throne  of 
Syria,  217.  he  marries  Cleopa- 
tra the  daughter  of  Ptolomy  Phi- 
lometor,  ibid,  he  abandons  him- 
felf  to  voluptuoufnefs,  218.  Pto- 
lomy declares  againft  him  in  fa- 
vour of  Demetrius  Nicator,  220. 
Alexander  perifhes,  221. 

Alexander  Zebina  dethrones  De- 
metrius king  of  Syria,  IX.  258. 
he  is  defeated  by  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus,  and  foon  after  killed,  262 

Alexander  I,  fon  ol  Phyfcon,  is 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
IX.  274.  he  caufes  his  mother 
Cleopatra  to  be  put  to  death, 
282.  he  is  expelled  by  his  fub- 
jects,  and  perifhes  foon  after, 

283 
Alex- 
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Alexander  II,  fon  of  Alexander  I, 
reigns  in  Egypt  after  the  death 
of  Lathyrus,  IX.  284.  he  marries 
Cleopatra  called  Berenice,  and 
kills  her  feven  days  after,  285. 
the  Alexandrians  dethrone  him, 
295.  he  dies,  and  declares  at  his 
death  the  Roman  people  his  heirs, 
ibid  X.  191 

Alexander  Jannaeus  reigns  in  Ju- 
daea, IX.  308.  he  attacks  the  in- 
habitants of  Ptolemais,  274.  La- 
thyrus marches  to  the  aid  of  that 
city,  and  defeats  A  lexander  near 
the  Jordan,  275,  309.  Alexan- 
der's revenge  upon  Gaza,  310. 
quarrel  between  that  prince  and 
the  Pharifees,  294.  grofs  affront 
that  he  receives  at  the  feaft  of  the 
tabernacles,  3 10.  vengeance  which 
he  takes  for  it,  311.  civil  war 
between  that  prince  and  his  fub- 
jefts,  ibid,  after  having  terminated 
it,  he  abandons  himfelf  to  feaft- 
ing,  and  dies,  31 2 

Alexander  makes  himfelf  tyrant 
of  Pherae,  V.  254.  he  endeavours 
to  fubject  the  people  of  Theffaly, 
ibid.  Pelopidas  reduces  him  to 
reafon,  ibid,  he  feizes  Pelopidas 
by  treachery,  and  puts  him  in 
prifon,  256.  Epaminondas  ob- 
liges him  to  releafe  his  prifoner, 
260.  he  is  defeated  near  Cynof- 
cephalae,  »6i.  tragical  end  of 
that  tyrant,  266-  his  diverfions, 
259 

Alexander,  fonof  JEropus  forms 
a  confpiracy  againft  Alexander  the 
Great,  VI.  149.  he  is  put  to 
death,  ibid. 

Alexander,  fon  of  Polyfperchon, 
accepts  the  general  government 
of  Peloponnefus,  VII.  95.  he  is 
killed  in  Sicyon,  96 

Alexander,  governor  of  Periia, 
for  Antiochus  the  Great,  VIII.  4. 
he  revolts,  and  makes  himfelf  fo- 
vereign  in  his  province,  ibid,  he 
perifhes  miferably,  11 
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Alexander,  deputy  from  the  JE- 
tolians  to  the  affembly  of  the  al- 
lies held  at  Tempe,     VIII.  1 94 

Alexander,  pretended  fon  of 
Perfeus,  is  driven  out  of  Mace- 
donia, where  he  had  ufurped  the 
throne,  IX.  155. 

Alexander,  fon  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  X.  236 

Alexandria,  city  of  Egypt,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  VI.  331. 
magnificence  of  that  city,  XL 
32.  luxury  that  reigned  there  I. 
28.  its  commerce,  I.  26.  X.  328. 
famous  libraries  of  Alexandria, 
VII.  209.  fate  of  thofe  libraries, 
210,  21 1.    X.  213 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great  upon  the  Iaxartes,  VI. 

311 

Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Apamaea,  betrays  Epigenes,  An- 
tiochus's  general,  VIII.  10 

Algebra,  that  fcience  is  part  of  the 
mathematics,  XIII.  85.  it  ought 
not  to  be  neglected,         X.  22. 

Allobroges.  Extent  of  their  coun- 
try, I.  250 

Almamon,  Caliph  of  Babylon, 
XIII.  98.  his  care  for  the  im- 
provement of  aftronomy  and  geo-. 
graphy,  99 

Alp,  mountains  famous  for  Hanni- 
bal's pafling  them,  I.  251 

Alphonsine  tables  of  aftronomy, 
XIII.  99 

Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  II. 65. 
war  of  that  prince  with  Cyaxares, 
58.  he  continues  the  fiegeof  Mi- 
letus began  by  his  father,  65.  he 
raifes  the  liege  of  that  city,  and 
wherefore,  ibid. 

Amasis,  officer  of  Apries,  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  Egypt.  1 04.  he 
is  confirmed  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  kingdom  by  Nabucodonofor, 
ic6.  he  defeats  Apries,  who  mar- 
ched againft  him,  takes  him  pri- 
foner, and  puts  him  todeath,z£/Vr*. 
he  reigns  peaceably  in  Egypt, 
108. 
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io8.  his  method  for  acquiring 
the  refpect  of  his  fubjedls,  ibid. 
his  death,  1 1  o.  his  body  is  taken 
out  of  his  tomb  and  burnt  by  or- 
der of  Cambyfes,  II.  195 

Ambajfadors.  Fine  example  of  dif- 
intereft  in  certain  Roman  ambaf- 
fadors,  VII.  297 

Ambition.  There  are  two  forts  of  it, 

II.  49.  the  Pagans  held  it  a  vir- 
tue, IV.  99 

Amenophis,  king  of  Egypt,  I.  75. 
his  manner  of  educating  his  fon 
Sefoftris,  76.  this  king  is  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Scripture,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Red- Sea, 
ibid. 

Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes.  Bar- 
barous and  inhuman  revenge  of 
that  princefs,        III.  197,  &c. 

Amilcar  commands  the  army  fent 
by  the  Carthaginians  into  Sicily 
at  the  requeft  of  Xerxes,  I.  158. 

III.  126,  511.  it  is  defeated  by 
Gelon  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  I.  159. 
III.  312.  his  death,         I.  159 

Amilcar,  fon  of  Gyfcon,  com- 
mands the  Carthaginian  army  a- 
gainft  Agathocles,  and  gains  a 
great  victory  over  him,  I.  178. 
he  falls  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
Syracufans,  whilft  befieging  their 
city,  187.  he  is  put  to  death, 
ibid. 

Amilcar,  firnamed  Barca,  general 
of  the  Carthaginians,  I.  215.  bold- 
nefs  and  ability  of  that  general, 
ibid,  he  commands  the  army  a- 
gainft  the  Mercenaries,  225.  and 
defeats  them  entirely,  231.  he 
goes  to  Spain,  which  he  conquers 
in  a  fhort  time,  236.  he  is  killed 
in  a  battle,  ibid. 

Amilcar,  firnamed  Rhodanus,  a 
Carthaginian,  goes  into  the  camp 
of  Alexander  by  order  of  Car- 
thage, I.  1 90.  at  his  return  he  is 
put  to  death,  ibid. 

Amiot,  old  French  author.  Plea- 
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lure  his  works  give  the  reader, 
XI,  183.  X1J.  165 

Ami/us,  city  of  Afia,  befieged  by 
Lucullus,  X.  129.  the  engineer 
Callimachus,  who  defended  it, 
fets  it  on  fire  and  burns  it,  135 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Latin 
hiftorian,  XII.  2 1 1 

Ammonians,  II.  190.  famous  tem- 
ple of  that  people,  196.  VI.  230 

dmnefty,  famous  one  at  Athens,  IV. 
72.  occafions  when  Amnefties 
are  neceffary,  ibid,  &c. 

Amorces,  baftard  of  Piffuthnes, 
revolts  againft  Darius  Nothus, 
IV.  4.  he  is  taken  and  fent  into 
Perfia,  ibid. 

Amos  is,  king  of  Egypt.  SrcTheth- 
mohs. 

Am ph a  res,  one  of  the  Spartan 
Ephori,  VII.  337.  his  treachery 
and  cruelty  to  king  Agis,  ibid. 

and  379 

Amphictyon,  king  of  Athens,  II. 

307 

Amphictyons.  Inftitution  of  that 
aflembly,  II.  307.  IV.  318.  their 
power,  3 1 9.  oath  taken  at  their 
inftallation,  ibid,  their  condefcen- 
fions  for  Philip  occafions  the  di- 
minution of  their  authority,  320. 
famous  facred  war  undertaken  by 
order  of  this  afiembly,      VI.  23 

Ampbipolis,  city  of  Thrace,  befieged 
by  Cleon  general  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, III.  408.  Philip  takes  that 
city  from  the  Athenians,  and  de- 
clares it  free,  VI.  9.  it  is  foon  af- 
ter taken  pofieffion  of  by  that 
.  prince,  12 

Amyntas  I,  king  of  Macedonia, 
fubmits  to  Darius  III.  74 

Amyntas  II,  king  of  Macedonia, 
father  of  Philip,  VJ.  2.  his 
death,  a 

Amyntas,  fon  of  Perdiccas,  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, VI.  7 

Amyntas,  deferter  from  Alexan- 
der's 
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tier's  army,  feizes  the  government 
of  Egypt,  VI.  227.  he  is  killed 
there,  ibid. 

Amy nt as,  one  of  Alexander  the 
Great's  officers,  VI.  258 

Amyrtjeus,  one  of  the  generals  of 
the  Egyptians  who  had  revolted 
againft  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
III.  252.  he  is  affifled  by  the  A- 
thenians,  273.  he  drives  the  Per- 
fians  out  of  Egypt,  and  is  de- 
clared king  of  it,  400.  he  dies, 

401 

Amytis,  wife  of  Nabucodonofor, 

II.  16 

Anacharsis,  by  nation  of  the 
Scytho-Nomades,  one  of  the 
feven  fages,  II.  3  86.  his  contempt 
for  riches,  387 

Anacreon,  Greek  poet,  II.  379. 

XII.  24 

Anadyomene.  The  moft  famous  of 
Apelles's  paintings,  XI.  127 
Anaitis.  Fate  of  one  of  the  fta- 
tues  of  this  goddefs,  X.  231 
Analogy:  What  it  is,  XL  172 
Anatomy,  XIII.  71 

Anaxacoras,  philofopher,  XII. 
320.  his  care  of  Pericles,  III. 
261.  XL  288.  XII.  321.  his 
do&rine,  III.  305.  XII.  321. 
thisphilofopher's  opinion  concern- 
ing the   nature  of  the  gods, 

XIII.  9 

Anaxander,  king  of  Lacedaemo- 
nia,  III.  29 

Anaxidamus,  king  of  Lacedaemo- 
nia,  III.  29 

Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  III. 

324 

Anaximander,  philofopher,  XII. 
319.  his  thoughts  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Divinity,  XIII.  9. 
difcoveries  made  by  this  philofo- 
pher in  aftronomy,  92 

Anaximenes,  rhetorician,  XL  216. 
and  philofopher,  XII.  320.  his 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
XIII.  9.  in  what  manner  he 
laved  his  country,         VI.  137 
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Ancus  Marcius,  ceremony  infti- 
tuted  by  him  for  declaring  war, 
XL  204 

Andocides,   Greek  orator,  XII. 

72t 

Andranodorus,  guardian  of  Hie- 
ronymus  king  of  Syracufe,  X.  28. 
his  ftrange  abufe  of  his  authority, 
30.  after  the  death  of  Hierony- 
mus,  he  feizes  part  of  Syracufe, 
34.  he  forms  a  confpiracy  for  af- 
cending  the  throne,  38.  he  is 
accufed  and  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Andriscus  of  Adramyttium  ,  pre- 
tends himfelf  fon  of  Perfeus,  and 
is  declared  king  of  Macedonia, 
IX.  151.  he  defeats  the  Romaa 
army,  commanded  by  the  prastor 
Juventius,  153.  he  is  twice  de- 
feated by  Me  tell  us,  1  54.  he  is 
taken,  and  fent  to  Rome,  155. 
he  ferves  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
Metellus,  ibid. 

Androcles,  fon  of  Codrus  king  of 
Athens,  II.  313 

Androcles,  flave  i  his  adventure 
with  a  lion,  XII.  152 

Andromachus,  governor  of  Sy- 
ria, and  Paleftine  for  Alexander, 
VI.  236,  fad  end  of  that  go- 
vernor, ibid. 

Andromachus,  father  of  Achae- 
us,  is  taken,  and  kept  prifoner 
by  Ptolomy  Evergetes,  VIII.  2. 
Ptolomy  Philopator  fets  him  at  li- 
berty, and  reftoreshim  to  his  fon, 

>5 

Andronicus,  general  for  Antigo- 
nus,  makes  himfelf  matter  of 
Tyre,  VII.  1 14.  he  is  befieged 
in  that  place  by  Ptolomy,  and 
forced  to  furrender,  1 1 9 

Andronicus,  Perfeus's officer,  put 
to  death,  and  why,  IX.  54 

Andronicus  (Livius)  Latin  poet, 
XII.  36.  he  firft  introduces  at 
Rome  the  performing  parts  by 
two  adlors:  one  for  pronuncia- 
tion, and  one  for  geilure,  XI. 
z  184 
.  Andro- 
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Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
works  of  Ariftotle,  X.  1 1 8 
Androsthenes,  commander  for1 
Philip  at  Corinth,  is  defeated  by 
Nicoftratus  praetor  of  the  Achae- 
ans,  VIII.  197 

Angels.    Opinions  of  the  Pagans 
concerning  them,  IV.  210 

Anicius,  Roman  praetor,  is  charged 
with  the  war  againft  Gentius 
king  of  Illyria,  IX.  73.  he  de- 
feats that  prince,  takes  him  pri- 
foner,  and  fends  him  to  Rome, 
ibid,  he  receives  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  112 
Annals.  Name  given  at  Rome  to 
the  public  records  of  the  Roman 
affairs,  XII.  1 73 

Antalcides,  Lacedaemonian,  con- 
cludes a  fhameful  peace  with  the 
Perfians for  the  Greeks,  IV.  173 
Anthes,  mufician,  XI.  154 

Anthologia,  name  given  a  collection 
of  Greek  epigrams,       XII.  3  2 
Antic  en  ides  ,   player  upon  the 
flute,  XI.  149 

Antigona,  Philotas's  miftrefs,  ac- 
cufes  him  to  Alexander,  VI.  297 
Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains,  divides  the  empire  of 
that  prince  with  the  reft  of  them, 
VII.  26.  he  makes  war  againft 
Eumenes,  and  befieges  him  in 
Nora,  63,  &c.  he  marches  into 
Pifidia  againft  Alcetas  and  Atta- 
lus,  65.  he  becomes  very  power- 
ful, 69.  he  revolts  againft  the 
kings,  and  continues  the  war  with 
Eumenes,  who  adheres  to  them, 
85.  he  is  defeated  by  that  cap- 
tain, 10 1.  he  gets  Eumenes  into 
his  hands  by  treachery,  108.  and 
rids  himfelf  of  him  in  prifon, 
109.  a  league  is  formed  againft 
him,  in.  he  takes  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  from  Ptolomy,  113. 
and  makes  himfelf  matter  of  Tyre 
after  a  long  fiege,  ibid,  he  mar- 
ches againft  Caffander,  and  gains 


great  advantages  over  him,  116. 
he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
confederate  princes,  1 26.  he  puts 
Cleopatra*  Alexander's  filler,  to 
death,  129.  he  forms  the  defign 
ofreinftating  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
132.  he  befieges,  and  takes  A- 
thens,  205,  &c.  exceffive  honours 
paid  him  there,  1 37.  he  affumes  the 
title  of  king*  146.  he  makes  prej 
parations  to  invade  Egypt,  147. 
his  enterprize  is  unfuccefsful,  1 48. 
he  lofes  a  great  battle  at  Ipfus* 
and  is  killed  in  ih 

Antigonus  Gonatas  offers  himfelf 
as  an  hoftage  for  Demetrius  his 
father,  VII.  205.  he  eftablifh- 
es  himfelf  in  Macedonia,  246. 
'Pyrrhus  drives  him  out  of  it* 
282.  he  retires  into  bis  maritime 
cities,  ibid,  he  fends  troops  to  the 
aid  of  the  Spartarts  againft  Pyr- 
rhus, 289.  he  marches  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Argos  befieged  by  that 
prince,  292.  he  takes  the  whole 
army  and  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
celebrates  the  funeral  of  that 
prince  with  great  magnificence, 
294.  he  befieges  Athens,  299. 
and  takes  it,  300.  his  death,  328 

Antigonus  Dofon,  as  Philip's 
guardian,  reigns  in  Macedonia* 
VII.  336.  the  Achxans  call  him 
in  to  their  aid  againft  Sparta,  39 1, 
394.  he  occafions  their  gaining 
feveral  advantages,  396,  &c.  he  is; 
victorious  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Selafia  againft  Cleomenes,  403. 
he  makes  himfelf  matter  of  Spar- 
ta, and  treats  it  with  great  cle- 
mency, 41  3.  he  marches  againft 
the  lllyrians,  and  dies  after  ha- 
ving gained  a  victory  over  them* 

414 

Antigonus,  nephew  of  Antigonus 
Dofon,  Philip's  favourite,  difco- 
vers  to  that  prince  the  innocence 
of  his  fon  Demetrius,  and  the 
guilt  of  Perfeus,  VIII.  395.  Phi- 
lip's intentions  in  refpeft  to  him, 
397- 
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397.  he  is  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Perfeus,  IX.  3. 

Ant  1  g onus,  a  Macedonian  lord  in 
the  court  of  Perfeus,         IX.  76 

Antigonus,  the  brother  of  Arifto- 
bulus  I,  is  appointed  by  his  bro- 
ther to  terminate  the  war  in  Itu- 
raea,  IX.  307.  at  his  return  his 
brother  puts  him  to  death,  308 

Antigonus,  fon  of  Ariftobulus  IT, 
is  fent  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  IX. 
324.  he  is  fetupon  the  throne  of 
jfudsa,  325.  he  is  befieged  in  Je- 
rufalem,  326.  he  furrenders,  and 
is  put  to  death,  329 

Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Ptolomy, 
wife  of  Pyrrhus,  VII.  190 

Antigonia,  city  built  by  Antigonus, 
VII.  178.  and  deftroyed  by  Se- 
leucus,  1 84 

Antimachus,  officer  in  the  army 
of  Perfeus,  IX.  143 

Anthcb,  city  built  by  Seleucus  upon 
the  Orontes,  VII.  184 

Antiochus,  lieutenant  of  Alcibia- 
dcs,  attacks  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  ill  condudt,  and  is  defeated 
with  great  lofs,  IV.  29 

Antiochus  I,firnamed  Sorer,  reigns 
in  Syria,  and  marries  Stratonice 
his  father's  wife,  VII.  232.  he 
endeavours  to  feize  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus,  303.  he  is  defeated 
by  Eumenes,  ibid,  he  puts  one  of 
his  Ions  to  death,  and  dies  him- 
felf foon  after,  304 

Antiochus  II,  firnamed  -Thcos, 
afcends  the  throne  of  Syria,  VII. 
304.  he  delivers  Miletus  from  ty- 
ranny, ibid,  he  carries  the  war 
into  Egypt  againft  Ptolomy,  308. 
the  provinces  of  the  Eaft  revolt 
againft  him,  ibid,  he  lofes  moll: 
of  thofe  provinces,  309  he  makes 
peace  with  Ptolomy,  and  marries 
Berenice  the  daughter  of  that 
prince,  after  having  repudiated 
Laodice,  ibid,  he  repudiates  Be- 
renice, and  takes  Laodice  again, 
who  caufes  him  to  be  poifoned, 
Vol.  XIII. 


321.  Daniel's  prophecies  concern1  - 
ing  him,  3 1  o 

Antiochus  Hierax  commands  in 
Afia  minor,  VII.  321.  he  enters 
into  a  league  with  his  brother  Se-< 
leucus  againft  Ptolomy,  328.  ha 
declares  war  againft  Seleucus, 
gives  him  battle,  and  defeats  him 
with  great  danger  of  hislife*  329. 
he  is  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Eumenes,  ibid,  he  retires  *.o  Aria- 
rathes,  who  foon  after  feeks  occa* 
lion  to  rid  himfelf  of  him,  331. 
he  takes  refuge  with  Ptolomyj 
who  imprifons  him,  ibid,  he  ef- 
capes,  and  is  affaflinated  by  rob- 
bers, ibid* 

Antiochus  IILfirnamed  the  Great, 
begins  to  reign  in  Syria,  VIII. 
3.  fidelity  of  Achseus  in  refpecl: 
to  him,  ibid,  he  appoints  Her- 
mias  his  prime  minifter,  4.  Mo- 
lon  and  Alexander,  whom  he  had 
appointed  governors  of  Media  and 
Perfia,  revolt  againft  him,  ibid. 
he  marries  Laodice  the  daughter 
ofMithridates,  5.  he  facrifices  E- 
pigenes,  the  moft  able  of  his  ge- 
nerals, to  the  jealoufy  of  Hermias, 
9.  he  marches  againft  the  rebels, 
and  reduces  them,  10.  he  rids 
himfelf  of  Hermias,  13.  he 
marches  into  Ccelo-Syria ,  and 
takes  Seleucia,  16.  Tyre,  and 
Ptolemais,  18.  he  makes  a  truce 
with  Ptolomy,  19.  the  war 
breaks  out  again,  20.  Antiochus 
gains  many  advantages,  ibid,  he 
lofes  a  great  battle  at  Raphia,  22. 
he  makes  peace  with  Ptolomy, 
25.  he  turns  his  arms  againft 
Achxus,  who  had  revolted,  ibid. 
Achaeus  is  put  into  his  hands  by 
treachery,and  executed,  27.  expe- 
ditions of  Antiochus  into  Media, 
131.  Parthia,  133.  Hyrcania,  ib. 
BacVrana,  134.  and  even  into 
India,  13  c;.  he  enters  into  an  al- 
liance with  Philip  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  140.  and 
feizes 
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feizes  Ccelo-  Syria  and  Paleftine, 
141.  he  makes  war  againft  Atta- 
lus,  165.  upon  the  Remonft ran- 
ees of  the  Romans  he  retires,  166. 
he  recovers  Ccelo-Syria,  which 
Ariftomcnes  had  taken  from  him, 

,67 

Antiochus  forms  the  defign  of 
feifing  Alia  minor,  169.  he  takes 
ibme  places  there,  206.  an  em- 
Ijafly  is  fent  to  him  from  the  Ro- 
mans upon  that  head,  207.  Han- 
nibal retires  to  him,  211.  the 
arrival  of  that  general  determines 
him  upon  a  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 227.  he  marches  againft 
the  Pifidians,  and  fubjefts  them, 
231.  he  goes  to  Greece  at  the  re- 
quell  of  the  /Etolians,  246.  he 
attempts  to  bring  over  the  Achae- 
ans  in  vain,  248.  and  afterwards 
the  Boeotians,  252.  he  makes  him- 
felf  mafter  of  Chalcis,  and  all 
Eubcea,  ibid,  the  Romans  declare 
war  againft  him,  ibid,  he  makes 
an  ill  ufe  of  Hannibal's  counfels, 

255.  he  goes  to  Chalcis,  and 
marries  the  daughter  of  the  per- 
fon  in  whofe  houfe  he  lodges, 

256.  he  feizes  the  ftraits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, ibid,  he  is  defeated  near 
thofe  mountains,  and  efcapes  to 
Chalcis,  257.  on  his  return  to 
Ephefus,  he  ventures  a  fea-fight, 
and  lofes  it,  264.  his  fleet  gains 
fome  advantage,  over  the  Rhodi- 
ans.  268.  he  lofes  a  fecond  bat- 
tle at  fea,  271.  condudl  of  An- 
tiochus after  this  defeat,  ibid,  he 
makes  propofals  of  p^ace,  274. 
which  are  rejected,  275.  he  lofes 
a  great  battle  near  Magnefia,  278, 
&c.  he  demands  peace,  283-  and 
obtains  it,  on  what  conditions, 
284.  in  order  to  pay  the  tribute 
to  the  Romans,  he  plunders  a 
temple  in  Elymais,  317.  he  is 
killed,  ibid,  chara&er  of  Antio- 
chus, ibid.  Daniel's  prophecies 
concerning  that  prince,        3 1 8 
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Antiochus,  the  eldeft  fon  of  An- 
tiochus the  Great,  dies  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  VIII.  232. 
character  of  that  young  prince, 
.233 

Antiochus  IV,  firnamed  Epipha- 
nes,  goes  to  Rome  as  an  hoftage, 
VIII  285.  he  afcends  the  throne 
of  Syria,  403.  difpute  between 
that  prince  and  the  king  of  E- 
gypt,  406.  he  marches  againft  E- 
gypt,  410.  and  gains  a  firft  victo- 
ry over  Ptolomy,  ibid,  then  a  fe- 
cond, 41 2.  he  makes  himfelf 
mafter  of  Egypt,  ibid,  and  takes 
the  king  himfelf,  ibid,  upon  the 
rumour  of  a  general  revolt,  he 
enters  Paleftine,  41 3.  befiegesand 
takes  Jerufalem,  ibid,  where  he 
exercifes  the  moft  horrid  cruelties, 
ibid.  669,  Sec.  Antiochus  renews 
the  war  in  Egypt,  415.  he  re- 
places Ptolomy  upon  the  throne, 
and  with  what  view,  418.  he 
returns  to  Syria,  ibid,  he  comes 
back  to  Egypt,  and  marches  to 
Alexandria,  422.  Popilius,  the 
Roman  ambaflador,  obliges  him 
to  quit  it,  ibid,  Sec. 

Antiochus  incenfed  at  what  hap- 
pened in  Egypt,  vents  his  rage 
upon  the  Jews,  4Z2.  he  orders 
Apollonius,  one  of  his  generals, 
to  deftroy  Jerufalem,  ibid,  cruel- 
ties committed  there  by  that  ge- 
neral, ibid.  Antiochus  endeavours 
to  abolifh  the  worfhip  of  the 
true  God  at  Jerufalem,  426.  he 
enters  Judaea  and  commits  horri- 
ble cruelties,  430,  &c.  he  cele- 
brates games  at  Daphne  near  An- 
tioch,  436.  feveral  of  his  gene- 
rals defeated  by  Judas  Maccabe- 
us* 437'  442>  443»  445-  he  ?oes 
to  Perfia,  attempts  to  plunder 
the  temple  of  Elymais,  and  is 
lhamefully  repulfed,  446.  upon 
receiving  advice  of  the  defeat  of 
his  armies  in  Juda;a,  he  fets  out 
inftantly  with  defign  to  extermi- 
2  nate 
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nate  the  Jews,  ibid,  he  is  ftruck 
by  the  hand  of  God  on  his  way, 
and  dies  in  the  moil  exquifite  tor- 
ments, ibid.  Daniel's  prophecies 
concerning  this  prince,  448 
Antiochus  V  ,  called  Eupator, 
fuccecds  his  father  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
IX.  194.  he  continues  the  war 
with  the  Jews,  196.  his  generals 
andhimfelf  in  perfon  are  defeated 
by  Judas  Maccabeus,  197,  198. 
he  makes  peace  with  the  Jews, 
and  deftroys  the  fortifications  of 
the  temple,  200.  Romans  difcon- 
tented  with  Eupator,  207.  his 
ibldicrs  deliver  him  up  to  Deme- 
trius, who  puts  him  to  death, 
209 

Antiochus  VI,  firnamed  Theos, 
is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Sy- 
ria by  Tryphon,  IX.  225,  226. 
he  is  afiaflinared  foon  after,  229 

Antiochus  VII,  firnamed  Sidetes, 
marries  Cleopatra  wife  of  Deme- 
trius, and  is  proclaimed  king  of 
Syria,  IX.  234.  he  dethrones  Try- 
phon, who  is  put  to  death,  235. 
he  marches  into  Judasa,  248.  be- 
fieges  John  Hyrcanus  in  Jerufa- 
lem,  ibid,  the  city  capitulates, 
249.  he  turns  his  arms  againil 
Parthia,  250.  where  he  perifhes, 
251.  adventure  of  this  prince  in 
hunting,  ibid. 

Antiochus  VIII.  firnamed  Gry- 
pus, begins  to  reign  in  Syria,  IX. 
261.  he  marries  Tryphena  the 
daughter  of  Phyfeon  king  of  E- 
gypt,  262.  he  defeats  and  expels 
Zebina,  ibid,  his  mother  Cleopa- 
tra endeavours  to  poifon  him,  and 
is  poifoned  herfelf,  263.  Antio- 
chus reigns  fome  time  in  peace, 
ibid,  war  between  that  prince 
and  his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cy- 
zicum,  265.  the  two  brothers  di- 
vide the  empire  of  Syria  between 
them,  268.  Grypus  marries  Sele- 
na, the  daughtef  of  Cleopatra, 
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and  renews  the  war  againil  his 
brother,  278.  he  is  aiTafiinated  by 
one  of  his  vafials,  279 
Antiochus  IX,  firnamed  the  Cy- 
zicenian,  makes  war  againft  his 
brother  Antiochus  Grypus,  IX. 
265.  he  marries  Cleopatra,  whom 
Lathyrus  had  repudiated,  ibid. 
after  feveral  battles  he  comes  to 
an  accommodation  with  his  bro- 
ther, and  divides  the  empire  of 
Syria  with  him,  268.  he  goes  to 
the  aid  of  the  Samaritans,  and  is 
unfuccefsful  in  that  war,  269.  af- 
ter his  brother's  death  he  endea- 
vours to  poflefs  himfelf  of  his  do- 
minions, 279.  he  lofes  a  battle 
again  ft  Seleucus  the  fon  of  Gry- 
pus, who  puts  him  to  death, 
280 

Antiochus  X,  firnamed  Eufebes, 
fon  of  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian, 
caufes  himfelf  to  be  crowned  king 
of  Syria,  and  expels  Seleucus, 
IX.  280.  he  gains  a  battle  ag  inft 
Antiochus  and  Philip,  brother  of 
Seleucus,  ibid,  he  marries  Selena 
the  widow  of  Grypus,  281.  he 
is  entirely  defeated  by  Philip,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  among  t 
the  Parthians,  ibid,  by  their  aid 
he  returns  into  Syria,  ibid,  he  is 
again  expelled  and  retires  into 
Cilicia,  where  he  ends  his  days, 
284 

Antiochus  XI,  fon  of  Grypus, 
endeavours  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  brother  Seleucus,  IK.  28. 
he  is  defeated  by  Eufebes  and 
d-ovned  in  endeavouring  to  nafs 
the  Orontes,  ibid. 

Antiochus  XII.  firnamed  Diony- 
fus,  fei2es  Coslo-Syria,  and  reign3 
fome  fhort  time,  IX,  281 

Antiochus  XIII,  called  Afiaticus, 
fent  by  Selena  his  mother  to 
Rome,  IX.  286.  on  his  return  he 
goes  to  Sicily,  and  receives  an 
enormous  affront  from  Verres, 
287.  he  reigns  fome  time  in 
0^2  Syria, 
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Syria,  293.  X.  178.  Pompey 
deprives  him  of  his  dominions, 
•  IX.  293.    X.  178 

Antiochus  ,    philofopher,  XII. 

H9 

Antipas,  or  Antipater,  Herod's  fa- 
ther, excites  great  troubles  in  Ju- 
daea, IX.  3  1 8,  &c.  he  fends  troops 
to  aid  Caefar  befieged  in  Alexan- 
dria, X.  218 

Antipater,  Alexander's  lieute- 
nant, is  appointed  by  that  prince 
to  govern  Macedonia  in  his  ab- 
fence,  VI.  134-  he  defeats  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  revolt- 
ed againft  Macedonia,  2 8 5.  Alex- 
ander takes  his  government  from 
him,  and  orders  him  to  come  to 
him,  403.  fufpicions  of  Antipa- 
ter in  refpeft  to  Alexander's 
death,  417.  Antipater's  expedi- 
tions into  Greece  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  VII.  34  he  is  de~ 
feated  by  the  Athenians  near  La- 
mia, to  which  he  retires,  ibid. 
he  furrenders  that  place  by  capi- 
tulation, 37.  he  ieizes  Athens, 
and  puts  a  garrifon  into  it,  41. 
he  puts  Demofthenes  and  Hype- 
rides  to  death,  43.  he  gives  Phi- 
la  his  daughter  to  Craterus  in 
marriage,  48.  he  is  appointed  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom  of  Macedo- 
nia in  the  room  of  Perdiccas,  62. 
death  of  Antipater,  67 

Antipater,  eldefi  ion  of  Caffan- 
der,  VII.  193.  difpute  between 
that  prince  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander for  the  crown  of  Macedo- 
nia, ibid,  he  kills  his  mother 
TheiTalonice,  who  favoured  his 
younger  brother,  ibid.  Demetri- 
us drives  him  out  of  Macedonia, 
1 94.  he  retires  into  Thrace  and 
dies  there,  _ 

Antipater,  poet  and  philofopher, 
XII.  14,  36s 

Aktiphilus,  painter.  His  envy 
of  Apelles,  XI.  123 

Antiphon,  courtier  of  Dionyfius : 
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witty  faying  which  coft  him  hir. 
life,  V.  150 

Antiphon,    Greek  orator,  XII. 

221 

Antisthenes,  Cynic  philofopher, 
XII.  357.  his  opinion  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  XIII. 
11.  his  manner  of  making  the 
Athenians  fenfible  of  the  abufes 
committed  in  promotions  to  the 
.  public  employments,  XI.  21 1 
Antony  [Marcus)  contributes  by 
his  valour  to  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  Auletes  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  X.  201 ,  &c.  when  tri- 
umvir, he- cites  Cleopatra  before 
him,  and  why,  223.  his  paffion 
for  that  princefs,  224.  her  a- 
icendant  over  him,  226.  fhe 
carries  him  with  her  to  Alexan- 
dria, 228.  Antony  returns  to 
Rome,  and  marries  Odlavia,  Cse- 
far's  filler,  230.  he  makes  fome 
expeditions  into  Parthia,  232. 
then  goes  to  Phoenicia  to  meet 
Cleopatra,  ibid-  his  injurious  treat- 
mentof  Odlavia,  233.  he  makes 
himfelf  matter  of  Armenia,  and 
returns  to  Alexandria,  which  he 
enters  in  triumph,  234.  he  cele- 
brates there  the  Coronation  of 
Cleopatra,  and  her  children,  235. 
open  rupture  between  C<efar  and 
Antony,  236.  the  latter  repudiates 
Ocl:avia,239.  Antony  puts  to  fea  ac- 
companied by  Cleopatra,  242.  he 
is  entirely  defeated  in  a  fea -fight 
near  Actium,  244.  all  his  troops 
furrender  themfelves  to  Casfar, 
245.  he  returns  to  Alexandria, 
ibid,  he  fends  ambafladors  to  treat 
of  peace  with  Caefar,  246,  247. 
feeing  himfelf  betrayed  by  Cleo- 
patra he  fends  to  challenge  Cxfar 
to  a  lingle  combat,  250.  believing 
Cleopatra  had  killed  herfelf  he 
falls  upon  his  fword,  25  I-  he  ex- 
pires in  Cleopatra's  arm  ,  252. 
that  princefs  celebrates  his  funeral 
with  great  magnificence,      25  5 
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Antony,  orator,  his  eloquence  how 
ftrong  and  perfwahve,  XII.  242 
Anysis,  king  of  Egypt,        I-  88 
Aortitis,  a  rock  in  India,  befieged 
and  taken  by    lexander,  VI.  350 
Apama,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  and  widow  of  Magas,  VII. 

3°7 

Apaturia:  ;  feafts  celebrated  at  A- 
thens,  IV.  40 

Apaturius,    officer  of  Seleucus 
Ceraunus,  forms  a  confpiracy  a- 
gainft  that  prince,  and  poifons 
him,  VIII.  3.  he  is  put  to  death, 
ibid. 

Apega,  infernal  machine,  invented 
byNabis,  VIII.  129 

Apelles,  courtier  of  Philip,  VIII. 
46.  abufes  his  power,  ibid,  he 
endeavours  to  humble  and  enflave 
the  Achseans,  48.  heperifhes  mi- 
ferably,  ,  67 

Apelles,  Perfeus's  accomplice  in 
accufing  Demetrius,  is  fent  am- 
baflador  to  Rome  by  Philip,  VIII. 
391.  after  the  death  of  Demetri- 
us, he  efcapes  into  Italy,  396 
Apelles,  officer  of  Antiochus  E- 
piphanes,  endeavours  to  make 
Mattathias  to  facrifice  to  idols, 
VIII.  429.  Mattathias  kills  him 
with  all  his  followers,  ibid. 
Apelles,  famous  painter  XI.  1 17. 
his  manner  of  coming  acquainted 
with  Protogenes,  118.  with  what 
fimplicity  he  expreffed  his  own 
thoughts,  and  received  thofe  of 
others,  121.    Alexander's  affec- 
tion for  that  painter,  123,  adven- 
ture that  happened  to  him  at 
Alexandria,  124.    how  he  re- 
venged it,  125 

A  pel  Li  Gifts',  Athenian  library  c 

retted  by  him  at  Athens,  X.  1 17 
Apthonius,  Greek  rhetorician,  XI. 
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Apion,  or  Appion,  Greek  hifto- 
rian,  XII.  15  I 

Apis,  ox  adored  under  that  name  by 
the,  Egyptians,  I.  41 


Apis,  king  of  Argos,  H.  3°5 

Apollinarius,  bifhop  of  Laodi- 
cea,  Greek  poet,  XII.  14 

Apollinarius,  fophift,  fon  of  the 
former,  XII.  1  5 

Apollocrates,  eldeft  fon  of  Dio- 
nyfius  the  younger,  commands 
in  the  citadel  of  Syracufe  in  the 
room  of  his  father,  V.  188.  he 
furrenders  that  place  to  Dion,  and 
retires  to  his  father,  198 
Apollodorus,  of  Amphipolis,  one 
of  Alexander's  officers,  VI.  258 
Apollodorus,  friend  of  Cleopa- 
tra, favours  the  entrance  of  that 
princefs  into  Alexandria,  and  in 
what  manner,  X.  21  1 

Apollodorus,  architeft,_  XI.  48. 
his  fmcerity  occafions  his  death, 
ibid. 

Apollodorus,  fculptor,    XI.  81 
Apollodorus,  painter,  XI.  106. 
his  jealoufy  of  Zeuxis  his  pupil, 

107 

Apollodorus,  governor  of  Gaza 
for  Lathyrus,  defends  that  place 
againft  Alexander  Jannaeus,  IX. 
310.  he  is  affaffinated  by  his  bro- 
ther Lyfimachus,  ibid. 
Apol,xo.  Temple  ere&ed  in  ho- 
nour of  him  at  Delphi,  V.  23 
Apollonius,  of  Rhodes,  Greek 
poet,  XII.  1  3 

Apollonius,  Stoic  philofopher, XI. 

300 

Apollonides,  officer  in  the  army 
of  Eumenes,  occafions  the  lofs  of 
a  battle,  VII.  63.  he  is  feized, 
and  put  to  death,  ibid, 
Apollonxdes,  m  giftra'e  of  Sy- 
racufe, X.  62.  his  wife  difcourfe 
in  the  affembly  of  the  people, 
ibid. 

Apollonius,  lord  of  the  court  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  fent  anv 
baffador  by  that  prince,  firft  to 
Egypt,  VIII.  409.  then  to  Rome, 
ibid.  Antiochus  fends  him  with, 
an  army  againft  Jerulalera>  with 
orders  to  deftroy  that  city,  425. 

Q.3  his 
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his  cruelties  there,  ibid,  he  is 
defeated  by  Judas  Maccabxus,  and 
killed  in  the  battle,  437 
Apollonius,  governor  of  Ccelo- 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  marches  a- 
gainft  Jonathan,  and  is  defeated, 
JX.  219.  he  forms  a  plot  againft 
the  life  of  Ptolemy  l'hilomctor, 
ibid. 

Apollonius  (  Pergaus )  geometri- 
cian, Xlli.  76 

Afcllophanes,  phyfieisn  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  difcovers  to 
that  prince  the  confpiracy  formed 
.igainft  him  by  Kermias,  VIII. 
12.  XIII.  54.  filutary  advice 
which  he  gives  Antiochus,  VIII. 

16 

Appian,   Greek    hillorian,  XII. 

167 

Appius  (Claudius)  Roman  conful, 
is  fent  into  Sicily  to  aid  the  Ma- 
mertines,  I.  191;.  X.  6.  he  de- 
feats the  Carthag:nians  and  Syra- 
cufans,  I.  19.-.  X.  6 

Appius  (Claudius)  Roman  fenator, 
prevents  the  fenate  from  accepting 
the  offers  of  Pyrrhus, \  VII.  262 

App  ius  (Claudius)  Roman,  com- 
mands a  body  of  troops,  and  is 
beat  near  Uicana,  againit  which 
he  marched  with  dtfign  to  plun- 
der it,  IX.  44 

Apries  afcends  the  throne  of  E- 
gypt,  I.  1 01.  fuccefs  of  that 
prince,  ibid.  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah  implores  his  aid,  ibid,  he 
declares  hirnfelf  proteclor  of  Ifrael, 

102.  Egypt  revolts  againft.  him, 

103.  and  fets  Amaiis  on  the 
throne,  1 04.  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  upper  Egypt,  ibid.  A- 
mafis  defeats  him  in  a  battle,  in. 
which  he  is  taken  prifoner,  and 
put  to  death,  106 

Aqvilius  (  Manius )  Roman  pro- 
conful,  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by 
Mithridates,  who  takes  him  pri- 
soner, and  puts  him  to  death,  X. 

9* 
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Arabians  (  Nabuthaan  •  )  characler 
of  that  people,  VII.  124 

Aracus,    Lacedaemonian  admiral, 
IV.  44 

Araspes,  lord  of  Media,  is  ap- 
pointed by  Cyrus  to  keep  Pan- 
thxa  prifoner,  II.  1  08.  paffion 
which  he  conceives  for  that  prin- 
cefs,  ibid,  goodnefs  of  Cyrus  in 
refpeft  to  him,  Hid.  lie  does  that 
prince  great  fervice  in  going  as  a 
fpy  amongft  the  Affyrians,  109, 

1 23 

A::atus,  fon  of  Ciinias,  efcapes 
from  Sicyon,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 

:  Abantidas,  VTI.  3  39.  he  delivers 
that  city  from  the  tyranny,  340. 
and  unites  it  with  the  Achxan 
.  league,  341.  he  appeafes  a  fedi- 
tion  upon  the  point  of  breaking 
out  at  Sicyon,  343.  he  is  ele6fed 
general  of  the  Achxans,  346.  he 
takes  Corinth  from  Ahtigonus, 
347-  he  makes  feveral  cities  enter 
into  the  Achxan  league,  353.  he 
has  not  the  fame  fuccefs  at  Argos, 
356.  he  marches  againft  the  JE- 
tolians,  371.  Cleomenes  king  of 
Sparta  gains  feveral  advantages 
over  him,  384.  Aratus's  envy  of 
that  prince,  390.  he  calls  in  An- 
t;gontis  to  aid  the  Achxans  againft 
the  Lacedemonians,  391.-  he 
marches  againft  the  ^tolians,  and 
is  defeated  neai  Caphyx,  VIII. 
3  4.  Philip's  affeclion  lor  Aratus, 
ibid.  Apelles,  Philip's  minifier, 
accufes  him  falfely  to  that  prince, 
co.  he  is  declared  innocent,  51. 
he  accompanies  Philip  into  JEto- 
lia,  his  expeditions  againft  the 
^tolians,  Lacedxmonians,  and 
Elaeans,  53.  Philip  caufei  him  to 
be  poifoned,  79.  his  funeral  fo- 
lemnized  magnificently,  80.  praife 
and  character  of  Aratus,  VII.  344. 

VIII.  59,79 

Aratus  the  younger,  fon  of  the 
great  Aratus,  is  chief  magiftrate 
of  the  Achxans,  VIII.  44.  Phi- 
lip 
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lip  caufes  him  to  be  poifoned, 

Ar  at  us,  Greek  poet,       XI*'  '3 

Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes 
for  Sardanapalus,  revolts  again  ft 
that  prince,  and  founds  the  king- 
dom of  the  Medes,  II,  26,  28,  49 

Arbaces,  general  in  the  army  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  againft  his 
•  brother  Cyrus,  IV.  87 

Arbela,  city  of  Aflyria,  famous  for 
Alexander's  victory  over  Darius, 
VI.  244,  253 

Orcadians.  Advantage  of  mufic  to 
them,  XL  149 

Arcesilaus,  Alexanders  lieute- 
nant. Provinces  that  fell  to  his 
lot  after  that  prince's  death,  VII. 

27 

Arcesilaus,  philofopher,  founder 
of  the   middle  academy,  XII. 

344 

Archagathus,  fon  of  Agatho- 
cles,  commands  in  Africa  alter  his 
father's  departure,  I.  88.  he  pe- 
rifhes  there  miferably,  ibid. 
Archacatus,  Greek  phyfician, 
comes  to  fettle  at  Rome,  XIII. 
60.  he  is  treated  honourably  at 
firft,  but  foon  after  difmifTed,  61 
Archelaus,  governor  of  Sufa  for 
Alexander,  VI.  261 

Archelaus,  general  for  Antigo- 
nus,  marches  againft  Aratus,  who 
befieged  Corinth,  and  is  taken 
prifoner,  VII.  351.  Aratus  fets 
him  at  liberty,  352 
Archelaus,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Mithridates,  takes  Athens,  X. 
04.  he  is  driven  out  of  it  by  Syl- 
la,  10 1,   he  is  defeated  by  the 
fame  captain,  firft  at  Cheronaea, 
104.   and  then  at  Orchomenos, 
108.  he  efcapes  to  Chalcis,  109. 
and  has  an  interview  with  Sylla 
near  Delium,  1 1 1 .  Archelaus  goes 
over  to  Murama,  izo.  he  engages 
the  latter  to  make  war  againft 
Mithridates,  *^ 
Archelaus,  fon  of  the  former,  is 
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made  high-prieft  and  fovereign  oL 
Comana,  IX.  388.  X.  183.  he 
marries  Berenice  queen  of  Egypt, 
IX.  388.  X  201.  he  is  killed  ire 
a  battle  with  the  Romans,  X. 

202 

Archelaus,  fon  of  the  latter,  en- 
joys the  fame  dignities  as  his  fa- 
ther, IX.  388.  he  marries  Gla- 
phyra,  and  has  two  Ions  by  her, 
ibid. 

Archelaus,  fecond  fon  of  Arche- 
laus and  Glaphyra,  _  afcends  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia,  IX.  388. 
Tiberius  does  him  great  fervices 
with  Auguftr.-.  389-  he  draws 
the  revenge  of  Tiberius  upon 
himfelf,  390.  he  is  cited  to 
Rome,  and  why,  391.  he  is  very 
ill  received  there,  ibid,  he  dies 
foon  after,  39  2 

Archelaus,  philofopher, XII.  323 
Archias,  Corinthian,  founder  of 
■  Syracufe,  III.  331,428.  X.  70 
Archias,  Theban,  is  killed  by  the 
conipirators  at  a  feaft  given  by 
Philidas,  one  of  them,  to  the 
Bceotarchs,  V.  219,  &c 

Archias,  comedian,  delivers  up 
the  orator  Hyperides,  and  feveral 
other  perfons  to  Antigonus,  VII. 

43 

Archias  ( A.  Licinius  )  Greek  po- 
et, XII.  14 

Archibius.  His  attachment  to 
Cleopatra,  X  2^9 

Archidatnia,  Lacedaemonian  lady  ; 
heroic  action  of  hers,  VII.  285. 
lhe  is  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Amphares,  379 

Archie»amus,  king  of  Sparta,  III. 
269.  he  faves  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  the  fury  of  the  Helots,  ibid. 
he  commands  the  troops  of  Sparta 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  342.  he  befieges  Pla- 
tsea  364 
Archidamus,  fon  of  Agefilaus, 
gains  a  battle  againft  the  Arcadi- 
ans, V.  249.   his  valour  during 
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fiege  of  Sparta  by  Epaminondas, 
267.   He  reigns  in  Sparta,  392 

Archidamus,  brother  of  /.gis, 
efcapes  from  Sparta  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  Leonidas,  VII.  381.de- 
omenes  recals  him,  385.  he  is  af- 
faffinated  in  returning  home,  ibid. 

Archidamus,  ambaffador  of  the 
,/Etolians,  endeavours  to  engage 
the  Achasans  to  declare  for  Antio- 
chus,  VIII.  249 

Archilochus,  Greek  poet,  in- 
ventor of  Iambic  verfes,  II.  376. 
XII.  20.  character  of  his  poetry, 
ft  37.7 

Archimedes,  famous  geometrici- 
an, X.  20.  XIII.  77.  he  invents 
many  machines  of  war,  X.  21. 
prodigious  effects  of  thofe  ma- 
chines, 48,  49.  he  is  killed  at  the 
taking  of  Syracufe,  66.  his  tomb 
difcovered  by  dcero,  67 

Archimedes,  Athenian  poet,  X. 

25 

Architas,  of  Tarentum,  known, 
by  his  writings  upon  the  mecha- 
nics, XIII.  87 

Architects  famous  ones  of  antiquity, 
XI,  20,  &c.  law  of  the  Ephefi- 
ans  concerning  architects,  50 

Architecture :  its  beginnings,  XI.  5. 
its  progrefs,  6.  its  perfection,  8. 
how  far  carried  amongft  the  an- 
tients,  I.  jr.   IL  355 

Architecture,  Gothic,  XL  15 

Archifra-ve,  term  of  architecture, 
XI.  17 

Arch  on,  one  of  Alexander's  offi- 
cers. Provinces  that  fell  to  him 
after  that  prince's  death,  VII. 

27 

Archok,  is  elected  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Achaeans,  IX.  45.  wife 
refolution  which  he  makes  that 
people  take,  48 

Archons,  inftituted  at  Athens,  II. 
308,  345.  IV,  312.  their  func- 
tion, Hid. 

Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,       II.  65 

Ar^eus?  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles, 
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is  reinftated  by  the  A  chains,  and 

carries  accufations  againft  them  to 
Rome,  VIII.  335.  the  Achasans 
condemn  him  to  die,  339.  his 
fentence  is  annulled  by  the  Ro- 
mans ,  343 
Arvllius,  painter,  XI.  140 

Areopagus:  its  establishment,  II.  307. 
IV.  309.  authority  of  that  fe- 
nate,  II.  353.  IV.  309.  Pericles 
weakens  its  authority,  IV.  3 1 1 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
fubmits  to  Pompey,  IX.  519.  X. 

188 

Arete,  daughter  of  Dionyfius  the 
tyrant,  firft  married  to  her  bro- 
ther Theorides,  and  afterwards  to 
her  uncle  Dion,  V,  154.  fhe  mar- 
ries Timocrates,  in  the  baniih- 
ment  of  the  latter,  177.  Dion 
takes  her  again,  199.  her  death, 
203 

Arethufa,  fountain  famous  in  fabu- 
lous hiftory,  III.  45 1 

Ar^us,  grandfon  of  Cleomene5, 
reigns  at  Sparta,  VII.  284 

Ar^us,  another  king  of  Sparta, 
VII.  360 

Ar>e.us,  of  Alexandria,  philofo- 
pher;  Auguflus  Caefar's  efteem 
for  him,  X.  254 

Arcjeus  is  placed  by  the  Athenians 
upon  the  throne  of  Macedo- 
nia, VI.  7.  he  is  defeated  by 
Philip  9 

The  Argilian,  a  name  given  the  flave 
who  difcovered  Paufanias's  conspi- 
racy, III.  212 

Arginupe  :  ifles  famous  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Athenians  over  the 
Lacedaemonians,  IV.  35 

Argon,  king  of  Lydia,       II.  62 

Argos,  foundation  of  that  kingdom, 
It  305.  kings  of  Argos,  ibid. 
war  between  the  Argives  and  La- 
cedaemonians, III.  20.  they  re- 
fufe  to  aid  the  Greeks  againft  the 
Perfians,  IV.  141.  Argos  be- 
fieged  by  Pyrrhus ,  VII.  291. 
Aratus  endeavours  to  bring  that 
city 
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city  into  the  Achsean  league,  356. 
but  without  fuccefs,  3  5  8.  Argos 
is  fubjefted  by  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, 395.  and  afterwards  by  An- 
tigonus,  397.  Argos  furrenders 
to  Philocles  one  of  Philip's  gene- 
rals, VIII.  179.  the  latter  puts 
it  again  into  the  hands  of  Nabis, 
182.  it  throws  off  the  yoke  of 
that  tyrant,  and  reinftates  its  li- 
berty, 220 
Arcus,  king  of  Argos,  II.  305 
Ariamnes,  Arabian,  deceives  and 
betrays  Craffus,  IX.  344 

Ariamnes,   king  of  Cappadocia, 
IX.  379 

Ariarathes  I,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia, IX.  378 

Ariarathes  II,  fon_  of  the  firft, 
reigns  over  Cappadocia,  IX.  378. 
he  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Per- 
diccas,  who  feizes  his  dominions, 
and  puts  him  to  death,  VII.  54. 

IX.  378 

Ariarathes  III,  efcapes  into  Ar- 
menia after  his  father's  death,  IX. 
378.  he  afcends  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  ibid. 

Ariarathes  IV,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, IX.  379 

Ariarathes  V,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia, marries  Antiochis,  daughter 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  VIII. 
230.  IX.  379.  the  Romans  lay  a 
great  fine  upon  him  for  having 
aided  his  father  in-law,  VIII. 
317.  IX.  595.  he  fends  his  fon 
to  Rome,  and  with  what  view, 
IX.  13.  he  declares  for  the  Ro- 
mans againft  Perfeus,  15.  death 
of  Ariarathes,  '  1  36 

Arirathes  VI,  goes  to  Rome, 
and  why,  IX.  1 3.  he  refufes  to 
reign  during  his  father's  life, 
136,  380.  after  his  father's  death 
he  afcends  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia, ibid,  he  renews  the  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  381.  he 
is  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  137, 
381.  he  implores  aid  of  the  Ro-* 
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mans,  ibid.  Attalus  re-eftablifhes 
him  upon  the  throne,  ibid,  he 
enters  into  a  confederacy  againft 
Demetrius,  313.  he  marches  to 
aid  the  Romans  againft  Ariftoni- 
cus,  and  is  killed  in  that  war, 
382 

Ariarathes  VII,  reigns  in  Cap- 
padocia, IX.  38 3.  his  brother-in- 
law  Mithridates,  caufes  him  to 
be  affaffinated,  ibid. 

Ariarathes  VIII,  is  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia  by 
Mithridates,  IX.  383.  he  is  affaf- 
finated by  that  prince,  ibid.  X. 

85 

Ariarathes  IX,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, is  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
and  driven  out  of  his  kingdom, 
IX.  384.  X.  85. 

Ariarathes  X,  afcends  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia, IX.  388.  Sifmna 
difputes  the  poffeffion  of  it  with 
him,  and  carries  it  againft  him, 
ibid.  Ariarathes  reigns  a  fecond 
time  in  Cappadocia,  ibid, 

Ariarathes,  fon  of  Mithridates, 
reigns  in  Cappadocia,  IX.  383. 
X.  85.  he  is  dethroned  by  the 
Romans,  ibid,  he  is  reinftated  a 
fecond,  and  then  a  third,  time, 
IX.  385.  X.  87,  89 

Ariafpes,  fon  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  deceived  by  his  brother 
Ochus,  kills  himfelf,      V.  228 

Arid^us,  baftard  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, is  declared  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  VI.  421.  VII.  25.  O- 
lympias  caufes  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  VII.  91 

Ari^eus  commands  the  left  wing  of 
Cyrus's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa,  IV.  88.  he  flies  upon  ad- 
vice of  that  prince's  death,  92. 
the  Greeks  offer  him  the  crown 
of  Perfia,  92.  he  refufes  it,  100. 
and  makes  a  treaty  with  them, 
101 

Arimaniusi 
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Jrimanius,  divinity  adored  in  Per- 
fia,  II,  269 

Arimazus,  Sogdian,  governor  of 
Fetra  Oxiana,  refufes  to  furren- 
der  to  Alexander,  VI.  320.  he 
is  beneged  in  that  place,  321.  he 
fubmits  to  Alexander,  who  puts 
him  to  death,  324 

Ariobarzanes,  fatrap  of  Phrygia 
under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  af- 
cends  the  throne  of  Pontus,  VII. 
1  3.  he  revolts  againft  that  prince, 
V.  294 

Ariobarzanes  I,  is  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia  by  the 
Romans,  IX.  385.  he  is  twice 
dethroned  by  Tigranes  ,  ibid. 
Pompey  reinftates  him  in  the 
quiet  poffeffion  of  the  throne, 
ibid. 

Ariobarzanes  II,  afcends  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia,  and  is  kil- 
led foon  after,  IX.  385 

Arioearzanes  III,  reigns  in  Cap- 
padocia, IX.  385.  Cicero  ibp- 
preffes  a  confpiracy  forming  a- 
gainft  him,  386.  he  fides  with 
Pompey  againft  Csefar,  387  the 
latter  lays  him  under  contribution, 
ibid,  he  refufes  to  ally  with  Cas- 
far's  murrherers,  388.  Cafiius  at- 
tacks him,  and  having  taken  him 
prifoner,  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Perfia 
for  Darius,  polls  himfelf  at  the 
pafs  of  Sufa,  to  prevent  Alexan- 
der from  pafTing  it,  VI.  265.  he 
is  pot  to  flight,  267 

Aristagoras  is  eftablifhed  gover- 
nor of  Miletus  by  Hyflioeus,  III. 
74.  he  joins  the  lonians  in  their 
revolt  againft  Darius,  77,  79.  he 
goes  to  Lacedaemon  for  aid,  80. 
but  ineffectually,  81.  he  goes  to 
Athens,  ibid,  that  city  grants  him 
fome  troops,  82.  he  is  defeated 
and  killed  in  a  battle,  85 

Aristander,  a  foothfayer  in  the 
train  of  Alexander,  IV.  249, 
329 


Aristarchus,  Greek  grammarian, 
XI.  166 

Aristazanes,  officer  in  the  court 
of  Ochus,  V.  324 

Aristeas,  citizen  of  Argos,  gives 
Pyrrhus  entrance  into  that  city, 
VII.  291 

Arist^us,  geometrician,  XIII. 

76 

Aristjenus,  chief  magiftrate  of  the 
.Achaeans,  engages  them  to  de- 
clare for  the  Romans  againft  Phi- 
lip, VIII.  173 

A R ist ides,  one  of  the  generals  of 
the  Athenian  army  at  Marathon, 
refigns  the  command  to  Miltiades, 
III.  100.  he  diftinguifhes  himfelf 
in  the  battle,  103.  he  is  banifhed, 
109.  he  is  recalled,  144.  he  goes  \ 
to  Themiftocles  at  Salamin,  and! 
perfwades  him  to  fight  in  that] 
ftreight,  166.  he  rejects  the  of-! 
fers  of  Mardonius,  177.  and  gains  j 
a  famous  victory  over  that  general] 
at  Platsea,  1 81 ,  &c.  he  terminates  \ 
a  difference  that  had  arofe  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians, 187.  confidence  of 
the  Athenians  in  Ariflides,  205. 
his  condefcenfion  for  that  people, 
207.  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  fent  by  Athens  to  de-j 
liver  the  Greeks  from  the  Perfian- 
yoke,  208.  his  conduct  in  thad 
war,  209-  he  is  charged  with  the! 
adminiftration  of  the  public  reve-j 
nues,  218.  his  death,  222.  hil 
character,  223.  his  juftice,  109^ 
174,  205.  his  difintereftednefsJ 
105,  218.   his  love  of  poverty  j 

22  ? 

Aristides,  painter,  XI.  12.  great 
efteem  for  his  works,  130.  IXi 

166 

Ar  ist  ion  ufurps  the  government 
at  Athens,  and  acts  with  great* 
cruelty,  X.  95.  he  is  befieged  ir* 
that  city  by  Sylla,  ibid,  he  ia 
taken,  and  put  to  death,  io| 

AristippitsJ 
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ARisTiPPUs,philofophcr,XII.  327. 
his  defire  to  hear  Socrates,  ibid. 
IV.  216.  opinions  of  this  philo- 
fopher,   XII.  327.    his  death, 
329 

Aristippus,  citizen  of  Argos,  ex- 
cites a  ledition  in  that  city,  VII. 
289.  he  becomes  tyrant  of  it, 
356.  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  358. 
continual  terrors  in  which  that 
tyrant  lived,  357 

Aristobulus  I,  fon  of  John  Hyr- 
canus,  fucceeds  his  father  in  the 
high-priefthood,  and  fovereignty 
of  Judaea,  IX.  306.  he  aflumes 
the  title  of  king,  ibid,  he  caufes 
his  mother  to  he  put  to  death, 
ibid,  then  his  brother  Antigonus, 
ibid,  he  dies  foon  after  himfelf, 

308 

Aristobulus  II,  fon  of  Alexan- 
der Jannasus,  reigns  in  Judsea, 
IX.  317.  difpute  between  that 
prince  and  Hyrcanus,  ibid.  Pom- 
pey  takes  cognizance  of  it,  3  18. 
Ariftobulus's  condudt  makes  him 
his  enemy,  3 19.  Pompey  lays  him 
in  chains,  321.  and  fends  him  to 
Rome,  324 

Aristoclitus,  mufieian,  XI.  157. 

Aristocrates,  commands  the  left 
wing  of  the  Athenians  at  the 
battle  of  Arginufae,         IV.  35 

Arijlocracy,  form  of  government,  II. 

2,  310,  385.  IV.  266 

Aristodemus,  chief  of  the  Hera- 
clidas,  poffeffes  himfelf  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  II.  312 

Aristodemus,  guardian  of  Agefi- 
polis  king  of  Sparta,       IV.  163 

Aristodemus  of  Miletus  is  left  at 
Athens  by  Demetrius,    VII.  134 

Aristogenes,  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of 
Arginufae,  IV.  3  5 

Aristogiton  confpires  againft  the 
tyrants  of  Athens,  II.  366.  his 
death,  ibid,  ftatues  creeled  in  ho- 
nour of  him  by  the  Athenians, 

368 
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Aristomachus,  tyrant  of  Argos, 
VII.  356.  his  death,  ibid. 

Aristomache,  filler  of  Dion,  is 
married  to  Dionyfius  the  tyrant, 
V.  128 

Aristomenes,  Meffenian,  offers  his 
daughter  to  be  facrificed  for  ap- 
pearing the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
III.  23.  he  carries  the  prize  of 
valour  at  the  battle  of  Ithoma, 
26,  27.  he  is  elected  king  of  the 
MefTenians,  27.  he  beats  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  facrifices  three 
hundred  of  them  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  of  Ithoma,  ibid,  he  facri- 
fices himfelf  foon  after  upon  his 
daughter's  tomb,  28 

Aristomenes,  fecond  of  that  name, 
king  of  Meflene,  gains  a  vidtory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians,  III. 
30.  bold  action  of  that  prince, 
ibid,  he  is  beat  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, 32.  his  death,  ibid. 

Aristomenes  ,  Acarnanian  ,  is 
charged  with  the  education  of 
Ptolomy  Epiphanes,  VIII.  149. 
he  qualhesa  conlpiracy  formed  a- 
gainft  that  prince,  210.  Ptolomy 
puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Ariston,  of  Syracufe,  comedian, 
difcovers  the  confpiracy  formed 
by  Andranodorus  againft  his  coun- 
try, X.38 

Ariston,  pilot:  counfel  which  he 
gives  the  Syracufans,      III.  488 

Ariston,  philofoper,       XII.  357 

Ar  istona,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and 
wife  of  Darius,  III.  35 

Aristonicus  pofleffes  himfelf  of 
the  dominions  of  Attalus,IX.  244. 
he  defeats  the  conful  Licinius 
Craflus,  and  takes  him  prifoner, 
245  he  is  beaten  and  taken  by 
Perpenna,  ibid,  the  conful  fends 
him  to  Rome,  ibid,  he  is  put  to 
death  there,  246 

Aristonicus  of  Marathon  is  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Antigonus, 
VI!.  43 

Aristo- 
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Aristophanes,  famous  poet,  V. 
91  XII.  19.  character  of  his 
poetry,  V  91,  &c.  faults  with 
which  he  may  juftly  be  reproach- 
ed, ibid,  extracts  from  fome  of 
his  pieces,   IV.  227,   316.  V. 

86,  Sec. 

Aristophanes,  Greek  grammari- 
an, XL  166 

Aristofhon,  Athenian  captain  ac- 
cufes  lphicrates  of  treafon,  V. 

308 

Aristotle.  His  birth,  XII.  350. 
he  makes  himfelf  a  difciple  of 
Plato,  ibid.  Philip  charges  him 
with  the  education  of  Alexander, 
351.  VI.  15,111.  his  application 
in  forming  that  prince,  VI.  ibid. 
fufpicions  of  him  in  refpect  to  the 
death  of  Alexander,  418.  Arifto- 
tle's  opinions  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  gods,  XIII.  11.  his 
death,  XII.  354.  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent grammarian,  XI.  165. 
rhetorician,  213.  philofopher, 
XII.  352.  and  aftronomer,  XIII. 
9.5,.  fate  of  his  works,     X.  1 17 

Aristoxenus,  mufician  and  phi- 
lofopher, XI.  162 

Aristyllus  ,   aftronomer,  XIII. 

96 

Arithmetic:  advantages  of  that  fai- 
ence, XIII.  86 

Army.  Departure  and  march  of  an 
army  amongft  the  antients,  XI. 
273,  275.  manner  in  which  the 
antients  drew  up  their  armies  in 
battle,  XL  12 

Armenes,  fon  of  Nabis,  goes  an 
hoftage  to  Rome,        VIII.  225 

Armenia^  province  of  Afia,  II.  6. 
it  was  governed  by  kings,  161. 

VII.  22.  X.  87 

Arms,  thofe  ufed  by  the  antients, 
II.  239.  XI.  256 

Arphaxad,  name  given  by  the 
Scripture  to  Phraortes.  See  Phra- 
ortes. 

Arrichion,  Pancratiaft:  combat  of 
that  Athleta,  V.  47 
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Arrian,  Greek  hiftorian,  VI.  4.'  j 
XII.  166  I 
Arrows ;  offenfive  arms  ufed  by  the 

antients,  XL  261  1 

Arsaces,  fon  of  Darius.   See  Ak-  I 

TAXERXES  MnEMON. 

Arsaces  I,  governor  of  Parthia  for  1 
Antiochus,  revolts  againft  that! 
prince,  VII.  309.  he  affumes  the 
title  of  king,         333.  IX.  332I 

Arsaces  II,  king  of  Parthia,  takes  J 
Media  from  Antiochus  VIII.  1 3 1 . 1 
he  fuftains  a  war  againft  that! 
prince,  132.  IX.  333.  he  comes  | 
to  an  accommodation  with  Anti-I 
ochus,  who  leaves  him  in  peace- 1 
able  poiTeflion  of  his  kingdom,! 

VIII.  134.  IX.  333I 

Arsames  natural  fon  of  Artaxerxesl 
Mnemon,  is  afTaflinated  by  hisl 
brother  Ochus,  V.  295 1 

Arses  reigns  in  Perfia  after  the! 
death  of  Ochus,  V.  330.  Bagoasl 
caufes  him  to  be  afTaflinated,  ibid\ 

Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolomy  La-| 
gus,  is  married  to  Lyfimachusl 
king  of  Thrace,  VII.  1 86.  afterl 
the  death  of  that  prince  her  bro-l 
ther  Ceraunus  marries  h$r,  23 8 J 
fatal  fequel  of  that  marriage,  ibidl 
fhe  is  banilhed  into  Samothracia  J 

2  31 

Arsinoe,  another  daughter  of  Pto-| 
lomy  Lagus,  marries  her  brotheij 
Ptolomy  Philadelphus,  VII.  3  00 J 
death  of  that  princefs,         3  14I 

Arsinoe,  fifter  and  wife  of  Ptolol 
my  Philometor,  VIII.  22.  heJ 
death,  3C1 

Arsinoe  ,  daughter  of  Ptolomjl 
Auletes :  Caefar's  fentence  in  hel 
favour,  X.  212.  fhe  is  proclaimed 
queen  of  Egypt,  214.  Caefar  carl 
ries  her  to  Rome,  and  makes  hel 
ferve  as  an  ornament  in  his  tril 
umph,  221.  Antony  at  the  rel 
queft  of  Cleopatra,  caufes  her  tJ 
be  put  to  death,  22m 

Arsinoe,  wife  of  Magas.  See  A| 
pama. 

Arsitem 
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Ausites,  fatrap  of  Phrygia,  occa- 
fions  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians  at 
the  Granicus,  VI.  138.  he  kills 
himfelf  through  defpair,  142 

Art.    See  Arts. 

Artabanes  ,  uncle  of  Phraates, 
caufes  himfelf  to  be  crowned 
king  of  Parthia,  and  is  killed 
foon  after,  IX.  254,  334 

Artabanes,  brother  of  Darius,  en- 
deavours to  divert  that  prince 
from  his  enterprize  againft  the 
Scythians,  III.  63.  he  is  made 
arbiter  between  the  two  fons  of 
Darius  in  refpeft  to_  the  fove- 
reignty,  113.  his  wife  difcourfe 
to  Xerxes  upon  that  prince's  de- 
fign  to  attack  Greece,  iicjj  &c. 
Artabanes,  Hyrcanian,  captain  of 
the  guards  to  Xerxes,  confpires 
againft  that  prince,  and  kills  him, 
III.  226.  he  is  killed  himfelf  by 
Artaxerxes,  227 
Artabazanes,  after  the  death  of 
Darius,  difputes  the  throne  of 
Perfia  with  Xerxes,  III.  rii.  he 
continues  in  amity  with  his  bro- 
ther, and  Jofes  his  life  in  his 
fervice  at  the  battle  of  Salamin, 
113.  he  was  the  firft  that  reigned 
in  Pontus,  X.  84 

Artabazanes,  king  of  Atropa- 
tene,  fubmits  to  Antiochus,  VIII. 

1  1 

Art  a  b  asus,  Perlian  lord,  officer  in 
the  army  of  Mardonius,  III.  182. 
his  counfel  to  that  general,  183. 
he  efcapes  into  Afia  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Platsea,  1 86.  Xerxes  gives 
him  the  command  of  the  coafts 
of  Afia  minor,  and  with  what 
view,  208.  he  reduces  the  Egyp- 
tians that  had  revoked  againft 
Artaxerxes,  25 1 

Artabazus,  governor  of  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Afia  for  Ochus, 
revolts  againft  that  prince,  V.  302. 
fupported  by  Chares  the  Atheni- 
an he  gains  feveral  advantages, 
ibid,   he  is  overpowered  and  re- 
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tires  into  Macedonia,  303.  Ochus 
receives  him  again  into  favour, 
327.  his  fidelity  to  Darius,  IV. 
275.  Alexander  makes  him  go- 
vernor of  Petra  Oxiana,  324 

Artagerses,  officer  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  is  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  IV.  91 

Artainta,  niece  of  Xerxes  III. 
197.  violent  paffion  of  that  prince 
for  her,  ibid,  fatal  fequel  of  that 
paffion,  1 9  8 

Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis 
for  his  brother  Darius,  is  for  com- 
pelling the  Athenians  to  reinftate 
Hippias,  II.  371.  he  marches  a- 
gainft  the  ifland  of  Naxos  with 
defign  to  furprize  it,  III.  78.  he 
is  befieged  in  Sardis  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 82.  he  difcovers  the  con- 
fpiracy  of  Hyftiaeus,  85.  he 
marches  againft  the  revolted  Io- 
nians,  86 

Artaphernes,  ambaflador  of  Ar- 
taxerxes to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
III.  392 

Artarius,  brother  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  III.  254 

Artaxerxes  I.  firnamed  Longima- 
nus, by  the  inftigation  of  Artaba- 
nes, kills  his  brother  Darius,  and 
afcends  the  throne  of  Perfia,  III. 
227.  he  rids  himfelf  of  Artaba- 
nes, ibid,  he  deftioys  the  party 
of  Artabanes,  231.  and  that  of 
Hyftafpes  his  elder  brother,  232. 
he  gives  Themilr.oclesrefuge,2  33. 
his  joy  for  the  arrival  of  that 
Athenian,  235.  he  permits  Ef- 
dras  to  return  to  Jerufalem  firft, 
2156.  and  then  Nehemiah,  257. 
alarmed  by  the  conquefls  of  the 
Athenians,  he  forms  the  defign  of 
fending  Themiftocles  into  Attica 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  247.  E- 
gypt  revolts  againft  him,  250.  he 
reduces  it  to  return  to  its  obedi- 
ence, 253.  he  gives  up  Inarus  to 
his  mother  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  treaty,  ibid,  he  concludes  a 
treaty 
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treaty  with  the  Greeks,  274.  he 
dies,  394 
Artaxerxes  II.   firnamed  Mne- 
mon,  is  crowned  king  of  Perlia, 

IV.  58.  Cyrus  his  brother  at- 
tempts to  murder  him,  $9.  he 
fends  him  to  his  government  of 
Afia  minor,  ibid,  he  marches  a- 
gainft  Cyrus  advancing  to  de- 
throne him,  87  gives  him  bat- 
tle at  Cunaxa,  ibid,  and  kills  him 
with  his  own  hand,  91.  he 
cannot  force  the  Greeks  in  his 
brother's  army  to  furrender  them- 
felves  to  him,  99.  he  puts  Tifla- 
phernes  to  death,  152.  he  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  Greeks, 
173.  he  attacks  Evagoras  king  of 
Cyprus,  178,313.  he  judges  the 
affair  of  Teribazus,  188.  his  ex- 
pedition  againft  the  Cadufians, 

190,  &c. 

Artaxerxes  fends  an  ambaffador 
into  Greece  to  reconcile  the  ftates, 

V.  249.  he  receives  a  deputation 
from  the  Greeks,  249.  honours 
which  he  pays  to  Pelopidas,  250. 
he  undertakes  to  reduce  Egypt, 
283.  that  enterprize  mifcarries, 
286.  he  meditates  a  fecond  at- 
tempt againft  Egypt,  288.  molt 
or  the  provinces  of  his  empire 
revolt  againft  him,  292.  troubles 
at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  con- 
cerning his  fuccefTor,  293.  death 
of  that  prince,  295 

Artaxerxes  III,   before  called 

Ochus.    See  Ochus. 
Artavasdes,    king  of  Armenia, 

IX-  335 

Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  VIII. 

438.    X.  87 
Artemidorus,  inveft'ed  with  the 
fupreme  authority  at  Syracufe,  X. 

3 

Artemidorus,  philofopher.  Pli- 
ny's generofity  to  him ,  XII. 

260 

Artemisia,    queen  of  Halicarnaf- 
lus,  jupplics  Xerxes  with  troops 
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in  his  expedition  againft  Greece, 
III.  138.  her  courage  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamin,  1 68 

Artemisia,  wife  of  Maufolus, 
reigns  in  Caria  after  the  death  of 
her  hufband,  V.  315.  honours  flie 
renders  to  the  memory  of  Mau- 
folus, 316.  fhe  takes  Rhodes, 
317.    her  death,  319 

Artemisium,  promontory  of  Eu- 
bcea,  famous  for  the  victory  of 
the  Greeks  over  the  Perfians,  III. 

156 

Artemon,  Syrian.  Part  that  queen 
Laodice  makes  him  play,  VII. 

321 

Artemon,  engineer,        III.  293 

Arts,  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  arts, 
II.  253.  howufeful  the  invention 
of  them  has  been  to  mankind, 
X.  264.  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
God,  269.  arts  baniihed  from 
Sparta  by  Lycurgus,  II.  342.  and 
placed  in  honour  at  Athens  by 
Solon,  357.  honours  rendered  in 
all  times  by  princes  to  thofe  who 
excelled  in  them,  XI.  2.  liberal 
arts,  XI.  1,  Sec. 

Aristone,  wife  of  Darius,  III.  35 

Artoxares,  eunuch  of  Darius  No- 
thus,  forms  a  confpiracy  againft 
that  prince,  III.  400.  he  is  put 
to  death,  ibid. 

Artyphius,  fon  of  Megabyfus,  re- 
volts againft  Ochus,  III.  397.  he 
is  fuffocated  in  afhes,  ibid. 

Ant/pices     See  Augurs. 

Any mb as,  king  of  Epirus,  VI.  5$. 

VII.  ,6 

Asa,  king  of  Judah,  defeats  the  ar- 
my of  Zara  king  of  Ethiopia,  I. 

83 

Asarhaddon  afcendsthe  throne  of 
Affyria,  II.  34.  he  takes  Babylon 
and  the  country  of  Ifrael,  ibid. 
he  carries  away  Manaffeh  king  of 
Judah,  35.  his  death,  ibid. 

Asclepiades  of  Bithynia,  quits 
the  profeflion  of  a  rhetorician  to 
pradlife  phyfic,  XIII.  54 

Asdrubal, 
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[Asdrubal,  Amilcat's  fon-in-law, 
commands  the  Carthaginian  army 
in  Spain,  I.  236.  he  builds  Car- 
thagena,  ibid,  he  is  killed  trea- 
cherously by  a  Gaul,  337 

I  Asdrubal  ,  firnamed  Calvus,  is 
made  prifoner  in  Sardinia  by  the 
Romans,  I.  286 

As  drub  a  l,  Hannibal's  brother, 
commands  the  troops  of  Spain 
after  his  brother's  departure,  I. 
244.  he  receives  orders  from 
Carthage  to  march  to  Italy  to  the 
aid  of  his  brother,  285.  he  fets 
forward  and  is  defeated,  ibid,  he 
lofes  a  great  battle  near  the  river 
Metaurus,  and  is  killed  in  it,  293 

Asdrubal,  Gifgo's  brother,  com- 
mands the  Carthaginian  troops  in 
Spain,  I.  295 

Asdrubal,  firnamed  Haedus,  is  fent 
by  the  Carthaginians  to  Rome  to 
demand  peace,  I.  304 

Asdrubal,  MafinifTa's  grandfon, 
commands  in  Carthage,  during 
the  fiege  of  that  city  by  Scipio, 

I.  344.  another  Afdrubal  caufes 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  350 

Asdrubal,  Carthaginian  general, 
is  condemned  to  die,  and  where- 
fore, I.  334.  the  Carthaginians 
appoint  him  general  of  the  troops 
without  their  walls  ,  344.  he 
caufes  another  Afdrubal  who 
commands  within  the  city  to  be 
put  to  death,  358.  his  cruelty  to 
the  Roman  prifoners,  350.  after 
the  taking  of  the  city,  he  in- 
trenches himfelf  in  the  temple  of 
Efculapiiis,  354.  he  furrenders 
himfelf  to  Scipio,  355.  tragical 
end  of  his  wife  and  children, 
ibid- 

Apes:  fmothering  inafhesa  punifh- 
ment  amongit  the  Perfians,  III. 

396 

AJia,  geographical  defcription  of  it, 

II.  &c.  it  is  confidered  as  the 
cradle  of  the  fciences,  255 
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Asmone  an  race  :  duration  of  their 
reign  in  Judaea,  IX.  328 

Aspasia,  celebrated  courtefan,  1IT. 
293.  fhe  marries  Pericles,  304. 
XI.  304.  accufation  formed  a- 
gainft  her  at  Athens,  ibid,  her 
great  knowledge  occafions  her  be- 
ing ranked  amongft  the  fophifts, 
III.  304.  XI.  389 

A/pic,  ferpent  whofe  bite  is  mortal, 

247 

Asp  is,  governor  for  Artaxerxes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cappado- 
cia,  revolts  againft  that  prince, 
IV.  195.  he  is  punilhed  foon  af- 
ter, ibid. 

Ahasuerus,  name  given  by  the 
Scripture  to  Aftyages,  as  alfo  to 
Cambyfes  and  Darius.  See  the 
names  of  the  two  laft. 

Assur,  fon  of  Shem,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Aflyria,  II.  1 1 

Affyria,  origin  of  its  name,     II.  5 

Assyrians.  Firft  empire  of  the 
Aflyrians,  II.  1.  duration  of  that 
empire,  ibid,  kings  of  the  Afly- 
rians,  3,  &c.  fecond  empire  of 
the  Aflyrians,  both  of  Ninive  and 
Babylon,  28.  fubverfion  of  that 
empire  by  Cyrus,  138 

Aster,  of  Amphipolis,  fhoots  out 
Philip's  right  eye,  VI.  27.  that 
prince  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Ajlrohgy  Judicial,  falfhood  of  that 
fcience,  II.  293,  &c. 

Aftronomy.  Origin  and  progrefs  of 
aftronomy,  XIII.  90.  nations 
that  applied  themfelves  firft  to  it, 
I.  54.  II.  261.  reflections  upon 
aftronomy,         XLII.  119,  Sec. 

Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes, 
called  in  Scripture  Ahafuerus,  II. 
61.  he  gives  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia, 
ibid,  he  caufes  Cyrus  his  grandibn 
to  come  to  his  court,  8  1 

Astymedes,  deputed  to  Rome  by 
the  Rhodians,  endeavours  to  ap- 
peafe  the  anger  of  the  fenate, 
IX.  118. 

ASYCHIS, 
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Asychis,  king  of  Egypt,  author 
of  the  law  concerning  loans,  I. 
86.  famous  pyramid  built  by  his 
order,  ih\d' 

Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  is  de- 
feated by  Philip,  againft  whom 
he  had  declared,  VI.  71 

Athenais,  daughter  of  Leontius. 
See  Eudocia 

Athenaus,  general  of  Antigonus, 
is  fent  by  that  prince  againft  the 
Nabathaean  Arabians,  VII.  124. 
he  perifhea  in  that  expedition, 
ibid. 

Athenveus,  brother  of  Eumenes, 
is  fent  ambafiador  by  that  prince 
to  Rome,  VIII.  361 

Athenaus,  governor  for  Antiochus 
in  Judaea  and  Samaria,  to  efta- 
blilh  that  prince's  religion  in 
them,  VIII.  4^8 

Athenaus,  philologer,    XI.  206 

Athenaa,  or  Panathenaea,  feafts  ce- 
lebrated at  Athens,  V.  5 

Athens,  Athenians.  Foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  I.  81 . 
II.  307.  kings  of  Athens,  II. 
ibid,  the  Archons  lucceed  them, 
308,345.  Draco  is  chofe  legifla- 
tor,  347.  then  Solon,  349.  Pi- 
fiftratus  tyrant  of  Athens,  361. 
the  Athenians  recover  their  li- 
berty, 368.  Hippias  attempts  in 
vain  to  re-eftablim  the  tyranny, 
370.  the  Athenians,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ionians,  burn  the 
city  of  Sardis,  III  82.  Darius 
prepares  to  avenge  that  infult,  83. 
famous  Athenian  captains  at  that 
time,  89.  Darius's  heralds  are  put 
to  death  there,  97.  the  Atheni- 
ans under  Miltiades  gain  a  fa- 
mous viftory  over  the  Perfians  at 
Marathon,  98.  moderate  reward 
granted  Miltiades,  107 
The  Athenians,  attacked  by 
Xerxes,  chufe  Themiftocles  ge- 
neral ,  III  143.  they_  refign 
the  honour  of  commanding  the 
fleet  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  147. 
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they  contribute  very  much  to  the 
victory  gained  at  Artemifium, 
ic6.  they  are  reduced  to  aban-* 
don  their  city,  1$8.  Athens  is 
burnt  by  the  Perfians,  163.  bat- 
tle of  Salamin,  in  which  the 
Athenians  acquire  infinite  glory* 
ibid,  they  abandon  their  city  a 
fecond  time,  178.  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  cut  the  Per- 
fian  army  to  pieces  near  Plataea, 
175.  they  defeat  thePerfian  fleet 
at  the  fame  time  near  Mycale, 
194.  they  rebuild  the  walls  of 
their  city,  200.  the  command  of 
the  Greeks  in  general  transferred 
to  the  Athenians,  208 

The  Athenians,  under  Cimon, 
gain  a  double  viftory  over  the 
Perfians  near  the  river  Euryme- 
don,  III.  244.  they  fupport  the 
Egyptians  in  their  revolt  againft 
Perlia,  250.  their  confiderable 
lofles  in  that  war,  252.  feeds  of 
divifion  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  271.  peace  re-eftabliihed 
between  the  two  ftates,  273.  the 
Athenians  gain  feveral  vi&ories 
over  the  Perfians,  which  obliges 
Artaxerxes  to  conclude  a  peace 
highly  glorious  for  the  Greeks, 
273,  &c.  jealoufy  and  differences 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  289. 
treaty  of  peace  for  thirty  years 
between  the  two  ftates,  292.  the 
Athenians  befiege  Samos,r£zV.  they 
fend  aid  to  the  Corey rans,  294. 
they  befiege  Potidaea,  296.  open 
rupture  between  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta, 302.  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  340.  reciprocal 
ravages  of  Attica  and  Peloponne- 
fus,  345 

Plague  of  Athens,  III.  351. 
The  Athenians  fcize  Potidaea, 
361.  they  fend  forces  againft  the 
ifle  of  Lefbos,  369.  and  make 
themfelves  mailers  of  Mitylene, 
375.  the  plague  breaks  out  again 
at  Athens,  384.  the  Athenians 
take 
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take  Pylos,  ibid.  and  are  be- 
fieged  in  it,  ibid,  they  take  the 
troops  fhut  up  in  the  ifle  or 
Spha'teria,  390.  they  make 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  ifland 
of  Cythera,  402  they  are  de- 
feated by  the  Thebans  near  De- 
lium,  405.  truce  for  a  year  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  406. 
the  Athenians  are  defeated  near 
Amphipolis,  408.  treaty  of  peace 
for  fifty  years  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians.  412 

The  Athenians  at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  Alcibiades  renew  the  war 
againft  Sparta,  III.  421.  they  en- 
gage by  his  advice  in  the  war 
with  Sicily,  423.  Athens  ap- 
points Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and 
Lamachus,  generals,  430.  trium- 
phant departure  of  the  fleet,  439. 
it  arrives  in  Sicily,  442.  the  A- 
thenians  recal  Alcibiades,  and 
condemn  him  to  die,  445-  after 
fome  adtions,  they  befiege  Syra- 
cufe,  453.  they  undertake  feveral 
works  that  reduce  the  city  to  ex- 
tremities, 459.  they  are  defeated 
by  fea  and  land,  467,  474,  477. 
they  hazard  a  fecond  battle  by 
fea,  and  are  defeated,  487.  they 
refolve  to  retire  by  land,  489. 
they  are  reduced  to  furrender 
themfelves  to  the  Syracufans,494- 
their  generals  are  pat  to  death, 
497.  confirmation  of  Athens  up- 
on this  defeat,  499 

The  Athenians  are  abandoned 
by  their  allies,  iV.  3.  the  return 
of  Alcibiades  to  Athens  is  con- 
certed, 8.  the  four  hundred  in- 
verted with  all  authority  at  A- 
thens,  12.  their  power  is  annulled, 
16.  Alcibiades  is  recalled,  ibid. 
he  occafions  the  gaining  of  feve- 
ral great  advantages  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 17,  18.  the  Athenians  e- 
ledt  him  generaliffimo,  22.  their 
fleet  is  defeated  near  Ephefus,  29. 
the  command  is  taken  from  Alci- 
Vol.  XIII. 
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biades,  31.  they  gain  a  great 
vi&ory  over  the  Lacedaemonians 
near  the  Arginufe,  35.  they  are 
entirely  defeated  by  the  latter  near 
^igofpotamos,  47.  Athens,  be- 
fiegcdby  Ly  lander,  capitulates  and 
furrenders,  5 1 

Thirty  tyrants  inflituted  to  go- 
vern Athens,  by  Lyfander,  IV. 
54.  fhe  recovers  her  liberty,  70, 
&c.  fhe  enters  into  the  league 
formed  again  it  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, 160.  Conon  rebuilds  the 
walls  of  Athens,  172.  the  Athe- 
nians aid  the  Theban  exiles,  V. 
216.  they  repent  it  prefently  af- 
ter, 225.  they  renew  the  alliance 
with  the  Thebans,  227.  they 
declare  againft  the  latter  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  24S.  many  of 
the  Athenian  all'es  revolt,  303. 
generals  employed  to  reduce  them, 
ibid,  alarm  of  the  Athenians  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  preparations  for 
war  made  by  the  king  or  Perfia, 
311.  they  fend  aid  to  the  Megajo- 
politans,  315.  and  afterwards  to 
the  Rhodians,  '  31  S 

The  Athenians  fuffer  them- 
felves to  be  amufed  by  Philip, 
VI.  9.  Demofthenes  endeavours 
in  vain  to  roufc  them  from  their 
lethargy,  30,  34,  47.  Athens 
joins  the  Lacedaemonians  againft 
Philip,  57.  the  Athenians  under 
Phocion  drive  Philip  out  of  Eu- 
bcea,  eg.  they  oblige  that  prince 
to  raife  the  lieges  of  Perm  thus 
and  Byzantium,  69.  they  form 
a  league  with  the  Thebans  againft 
Philip,  79  immoderate  joy  of 
Athens  upon  t(hat  prince's  death, 
95  the  Athenians  form  a  league 
againft  Alexander,  1 21 .  that  prince 
pardons  them,  1 26.  conduct  of 
the  Athenians  in  refpeft  to  Har- 
palus,  f  397 

Rumours  and  joy  at  Athens 
upon   the  news  of  Alexander's 
death,  VII.  31.   the  Athenians 
R  march 
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march  againft  Antipater,  33.  they 
are  victorious  at  iirit,  34.  and  are 
afterwards  reduced  to  lubmit, 
39  Aniipater  makes  himfelf 
mailer  of  their  city,  40.  Phocion 
is  condemned  to  die  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 72.  Callander  takes  Athens, 
80.  he  makes  choice  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus  to  govern  the  republic, 
ibid.  Athens  taken  by  Demetrius 
Poiiorcetes,  134.  exceffive  ho- 
nours :endered  to  Antigonus  and 
his  fon  Demetrius  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, 137.  Athens  befieged  by 
Callander  and  delivered  by  De- 
metrius, 174  exceffive  flattery  of 
Demetrius  by  the  Athenians, 
175.  Athens  Units  its  gates  a- 
gainit  Demetrius,  185.  he  takes 
that  city,  191.  Athens  declares 
againft  Anrgonus  Gonatas,  299. 
and  is  taken  by  that  prince,  who 
puts  a  garrifon  into  it,  300 
The  Athenians  cany  their 
corrplaintsagamlt  Philip  to  Rome, 

VIII.  150.  that  prince  beficges 
their  city,  153.  decrees  of  Athens 
againft  Philip,  162.  Ihe  fends  three 
famous  philosophers  upon  an  em- 
balTy  to  Rome,  and  wherefore, 

IX.  14K  Athens  taken  by  Ar- 
chelauf,  X.  94.  Aiiflon  makes 
himfelf  tyrant  of  that  city,  ibid. 
his  cruelties  there,  93.  it  is  be- 
fieged   and   retaken   by  Sylla, 

'Hid,  Sec. 

Government  of  Athens  IV. 
298.  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment instituted  by  Solon,  II. 
349.  abufes  introduced  in  CD  the 
government  by  Pericles,  V.  iqi. 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  IV.  302. 
fenate,  306.  Areopagus  30.9.  ma- 
gi il  rates,  3 1  2.  aflembljcis  of  the 
people,  313-  other  tribunals 3 1.5. 
revenues  of  Athens,  321.  X.  352. 
education  of  youth,  IV.  323.  dif- 
ferent fpec'es  of  troops,  of  which 
the  armies  of  Athens  were  com- 
poied,  336-  choice  of  the  gene- 


E  X. 

rals,  VI.  99.  XII.  208.  railing  of 
troops,  2zi.  their  pay,  IV.  346. 
XI.  247  military  difcipline,  292, 
295.  navy,  IV.  341.  Ihips,  ibid. 
naval  troops,  345.  equipment  of 
galleys  at  Athens,  V.  360.  ex- 
emptions and  honours  granted  by 
that  city  to  thofe  who  had  ren- 
dered it  great  fervices,  364.  ora- 
tions pronounced  by  order  of  the 
ftate  in  honour  of  thofe  who  had 
died  for  their  country,  III.  293, 
349.  VI.  89.  of  religion,  V.  1. 
feafts  of  the  Panathensa,  5.  Bac- 
chus, 8.  and  Eleufis,  10 
Character  of  the  people  of  A- 
thens,  IV.  349.  eafily  enraged, 
and  foon  appeafed,  III.  271,  376. 

IV.  42,  256.  fometimes  ungrate- 
ful to  their  generals,  and  thofe 
who  had  ferved  them  belt,  III. 
108,  110,214.  IV.  31.  VII. 
73,1  38.  humane  to  their  enemies, 
IV-  73.  delicate  in  refpect  to  po- 
ll :enefs  and  decorum,  351.  VI. 
399.  great  in  their  projects,  III. 
426.  zealous  for  liberty,  III. 
97,  177.  talk  of  the  Athenians 
for  the  arts  and  feiences,  IV.  3  52. 
their  paffion  for  the  reprefentations 
of  the  theatre,  V.  68,  98.  com- 
mon character  of  the  Athenians 
and  Laced remonians,  IV.  354. 
character  of  the  people  of  Athens 
reprefented  in  a  painting  by  Par- 
rhafius,  XI.  1  it.  age  wherein  e- 
Icquence   flourifhed  in  Athens, 

XII.  21 8 

Athenion,  courtier  of  Ptolomy 
Rvergeres,  goes  to  Jerufalem  by 
order  of  that  prince,     VII  334 

Atiisnis,  or  AtUERrmus,  fculp- 
tor,  II.  57.   XII.  10 

Athenodorus,  fcil!pLO]',Xl.p.  1  82 

Athht<s.    Etymology  of  the  word, 

V.  39.  excrcifes  of  the  Athleta?, 
40  trial  through  which  they  paf- 
fed  before  they  fought,  41'.  re- 
wards granted  to  them  when  vic- 
torious, II.  357.  V.  <rg 

dtb!otheta:% 


Athlotheta,  their  function,     V.  41 
Athos,  famous  mountain  of  Mace- 
donia, III.  127.  VI.  409. 

XI.  p.  1.  31. 
Atilws  is  fent  by  the  Romans  into 
Thcffaly  to  feize  Lariffa,  VII. 

24 

Atom:  fignification  of  that  word, 
XIII.  26.  doctrine  of  atoms,  ibid. 

Atossa,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  V.  294 

Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and 
wife  of  Cambyfes  firft,  and  afcer 
of  Smerdis  the  Magus,  II.  206. 
fhe  is  laft  married  to  Darius,  III. 
35.  Demoeedes  cures  her  of  a 
dangerous  difternper,  42.  fhe  per- 
fuades  Darius  to  fend  him  into 
Greece,  and  why,  43.  fhe  is 
called  Vafthi  in  Scripture,  47 

At  reus,  fon  of  Pelops,  king  of 
Mycenas,  II.  306 

Atropates,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals :  provinces  which  fell  to 
him  after  that  prince's  death,  VII. 
27.  he  caufes  himfelf  to  be  de- 
clared king  of  them,  62 

At  talus  I,  king  of  Pergamus, 
VII.  12,  330.  war  between  that 
prince  and  Feleucus,  VIII.  2,  4, 
14.  Attalus  joins  the  Romans  in 
the  war  again  ft  Philip,  85,  87, 
102.  he  gains  feveral  advantages 
over  that  prince,  141.  he  dies, 
185.  his  magnificent  ufe  of  his 
riches,  ibid. 

Attalus  II,  firnamed  Philadel- 
phia, prevails  upon  the  Achceans 
to  revoke  their  decree  againft  his 
brother,  IX.  46.  he  comes  am- 
baffador  to  Rome,  413  he  reigns 
in  Cappadocia  as  guardian  to  At- 
talus his  nephew,  137.  war  be- 
tween Attalus  and  Prufias,  138. 
death  of  Attalus,  242 

Attalus  III,  firnamed  Philome- 
tor,  goes  to  Rome,  and  why, 
IX.  140.  he  afcends  the  throne 
ot  Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  and  caufes  him  to  be 
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much  regretted  by  his  vices,  242. 


he  dies,  and  by  his  will  leaves 
his  dominions  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, _  243 
Attalus,  Syracufan,  difcovers  the 
intelligence  held  by  Marceilus  in 
Syracufe  to  Epicydes,  X.  55 
Attalus,  Philip's  lieutenant,  is 
fent  by  that  prince  into  Afia  Mi- 
nor, VI.  90.  marriage  of  his  niece 
Cleopatra  with  Philip,  9 1 .  Alex- 
ander's quarrel  with  Attalus  in 
the  miditof  thefeaff,  ibid.  Alex- 
ander caufes  him  to  be  affafiinaf 
ted,  1  2 1 
Attejus,  Latin  grammarian,  XI. 

p.  2.  177 

Attica,  divided  by  Cecrops  into 
twelve  cantons,  II.  307.  See 
Athens. 

Attius,  Latin  poet,         XII.  39 
AtyaDjE,   defcendants    of  Atvs, 
II.  '62 

Atys,  fon  of  Craefus  5  good  quali- 
ties of  that  prince,  11.  72.  his 
death,  73 

Augurs:  Puerilities  of  that  fcience, 

V  17 

Augustus.  See  Cesar  Augus- 
tus. 

Avienus,  Latin  poet,     XII  ''1 
Aulus  Gellius,  philologer,  XL 
p  2.  204 

Aura,  name  of  Phidolas's  mare,  V. 

bz 

Aukelius  Victor,  Latin  hiftori- 
an,  XII.  210 

Ausonius,  Latin  poet,  XII  in. 
abridgment  of  his  life,  ibid,  tjfe. 

Autophradates,  governor  of  Ly- 
dia  for  Artaxerxes  Mnerron,  is 
charged  by  that  prince  with  the 
war  againil  Datames,  IV.  198-  he 
is  defeated,  ibid,  and  retires  into 
his  government,  199.  he  joins 
with  the  provinces  of  Aha  in 
their  revolt  againft  Artaxerxes,  V. 

294 

Axiochus,  Athenian,   takes  upon 
him  the  defence  of  the  generals 
R  2  con- 
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condemned  to  die  after  the  battle 
of  Aiginufe,  IV.  43 

Axithea,  wife  of  Nicocles,  kills 
herfelf,  VII.  n 8 

Azahias,  one  of  the  three  He- 
brews miraculoufly  preferved  in 
the  midftof  flames,  II.  41 

Azot,  a  city  of  Paleftine,      I.  95 


B. 

BAAL.    See  Bel. 
Babel,  defcription  of  that 
Tower,  II.  16 

Babylon,  Babylonians  founda- 
tion of  the  city  of  Babylon,  II. 
2.  defcription  of  that  city,  10. 
kings  of  Babylon,  29.  duration  of 
its  empire,  47,  152.  fiege  and 
taking  of  that  city  by  Cyrus, 
149.  it  revolts  againft  Darius, 
III.  48.  that  prince  reduces  it  to 
obedience,  57.  Alexander  makes 
himfelf  mafter  of  Babylon,  VI. 
256.  deftruft'on  of  Babylon  fore- 
told in  feveral  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, II.  139.  curfe  pronounced 
againft  that  city,  153.  eagernefs 
of  princes  to  deftroy  it,  154.  the 
Babylonians  laid  the  firft  founda- 
tions of  aftronomy,  261 
Bacchidas,  eunuch  of  Mithrida- 
tes,  X.  133 

Bacchides,  governor  of  Mefopo- 
tamia  under  Aatiochus  Epiphanes 
and  Demetrius  Soter,  is  defeated 
in  many  engagements  by  Judas 
MacchabeusjVlII.  144.  IX.  210, 
&c. 

Bacchis,  whofe  defendants  reigned 
at  Corinth,  H-  3  10 

Bacchus,  feafts  militated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  him,  V-  1 3 

Bacchy LiDEs,  Greek    poet,  III. 

323.  XH.  26 

BaBriana,  province  of  upper  Afia, 

•  Tlh5 

Batica,  part  of  old  Spain,   I,  152 
Baccas,   eunuch  of  Ochus,  com- 
mands a  detachment  during  that 
prince'*  expedition  againft  fcgypt, 


V.  324.  he  poifons  Ochus,  328. 
he  places  Arfes  upon  the  throne 
of  Perfia,  330.  he  caufes  that 
prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
places  Darius  Codomanus  upon 
the  throne  in  his  Head,  ibid,  he 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Alexander, 

VI.  289.  he  gains  the  afcendant 
of  that  prince,  300.  by  his  in- 
trigues he  caufes  Orlines  to  be 
put  to  death,  391,  &c. 

Bagophanes,  governor  of  the  cita- 
del of  Babylon,  lurrenders  to  A- 
lexander,  VI.  257 

Bagorazus,  Artaxerxes's  eunuch, 
is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Xerxes, 
III.  39s 
Bala.   See  Alexander  Bala. 
Baleares,  iflands :  why  fo  called,  I. 

152 

Balijla,  machine  of  war,  ufed  by 
the  antients,  XI.  58 

Balthazar,  or  Be IJbazzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  called  alfo  Labynit  or 
Nabonid,  II.  46.  he  is  befieged  in 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  149.  he  gives  a 
great  feaft  to  his  whole  court  the 
fame  night  that  city  is  taken,  ib.  he 
is  killed  in  his  palace,  152.  his 
death  foretold  in  Scripture,  148 

Barca.  See  Amilcar,  firnamed 
Barca. 

Bafsine,  wife  of  Alexander,  VII. 
28.  Polyfperchon  puts  her  to 
death,  1 8 

Bafe,terra  ofarchite6lure,XI.p.i .  17 

Ba/iet.  Proceffion  of  the  bafket  at 
Athens,  V.  14 

Baf.arnse,  people  of  Sa'mat'a  in 
Europe  ;  their  character,    IX.  2 

Bajlinado,  military  punifhrrient  a- 
mongft  the  Romans,        XI.  28 

Battles  and  Combats  celebrated  in 
antient  hiflory.  Near  the  coafts  of 
Myle,  I.  197.  XI.p  2.  141.  near 
Ecnome,I.  199.  XI.  p.  2.  1  74.  of 
Ticinus,  I.  21,6.  of  i  iebia,  260. 
of  Thrafymenus,  265  r.f  Canna>, 
275.  of  Zama,  301  ofThym- 
braca,  II.  120.  of  Marathon,  III. 
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98.  of  Thermopylae,  147.  of 
Arte mifium,  156.  of  Salamin, 
163.  of  Platasa,  !  75-  ofMycale, 
194.  of  the  river  Eurymedon, 
24^..  of  Arginuiae,  IV.  35.  of 
,/Egoipo  tamos,  47.  of  Cunaxa, 
87.  of  Leudha,  V.  235.  of  Man- 
tinaea,  268.  of  Cheronaea,  VI. 
82.  of  the  Granicus,  139.  of 
Iffus,  162.  of  Arbela,  247.  of 
theHydafpes,  353.  of  lpfus,  VII. 
280.  of  Selaila,  40$'.  of  Raphia, 
VIII.  22.  of  Caphyia,  34.  of 
Elis,  89.  of  Oftolopha,  160.  of 
Cynofcephale,  188.  of  Thermo- 
pylae, 256.  of  mount  Corycu?, 
264.  ofElea,  268.  of  Myonne- 
fus,  271.  ofMagnefia,  277.  of 
Emmaus,440.  of  Bethfura,  445.  of 
the  river  Peneus,  IX. 33.  of  Pyd- 
na,  86.  of  Leucopetra,  163.  of 
Carrae,  348.  of  Cabirze,  X.  132. 
of  Ariamia,  157.     of  Adlium, 
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Batallion  facred  of  theThebans,  V. 

229 

Bajlards  :  Law  of  Athens  againll: 
them,  111.  361 

Bathyllus,  famous  Pantomime, 
XI.  pi.  191 

Buildings,  famous  amongft  the  an- 
tients,  XI.  p.  1.  20,  &c. 

Batracus,  fculptor,  XI.  p.  1  .  166. 
his  method  of  infcribing  his  name 
upon  his  works,  ibid. 

Bebius,  commander  in  iEtolia  for 
the  Romans,  IX.  1  24.  his  con- 
duit in  that  province,  1  ?  ; 

Bee,   name  given    Sophocles,  V. 

77,  80 

Bel,  divinity  adored  by  the  Affyri- 
ans ;  temple  ere&ed  in  honour  of 
him,  II.  16 

Belesis,  king  of  Babylon.  See 
Nabonassar. 

Belcius,  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls, 
makes  an  irruption  into  Macedo- 
nia, VII.  239.  he  defeats  Cerau- 
nus,  and  is  defeated  himfelf  foon 
after,  240 


Bel  us,  name  given  Amenophis,  I 
75.  and  to  Nimrod,         11.  21 

Belus  the  AfTyrian,  II.  21 

Bceatarch,  principal  magiftrate  of 
Thebes,  V.  219 

BcEotia,  parr  of  Greece,  II.  297. 
unjuft  prejudice  againit  that  coun- 
try, V.  277.  XII.  156 

Boeotians.  See  Thebans. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolomy  Soter, 
VII.  190.  afcendantof  that  prin- 
cefs  over  her  hufband,  190,  207, 
213 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolomy 
Philadelphia,  marries  Antiochus 
Theus,  VII.  310.  Antiochus  re- 
pudiates her,  320.  Laodice  caufes 
her  to  be  put  to  death,  321 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolomy  Ever- 
getes,  VII  32c.  Ptolomy  Phi- 
lopator  caufes  her  to  be  put  to 
death,  VIII.  17.  Berenice's 
hair,  VII.  325 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolomy 
Lathyrus.    See  Cleopatra. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolomy 
Auleres,  reigns  in  Egypt  during 
her  father's  abfence,  X.  192.  me 
marries  Seleucus  Cybiofafles,  and 
then  caufes  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  200.  fhe  marries  Arche- 
laus,  201.  Ptolomy  puts  her  to 
death,  202 

Berenice,  wife  of  Mithridates,  X. 
133.  unhappy  death  of  that  prin- 
ceis,  134 

Bernoullis,  brothers,  famous  geo- 
metricians, XIII.  80 

Berosus,  hiitorian,  VII. 3 04 

Bessus,  chief  of  the  Ba&rians,  be- 
trays Darius,  and  puts  him  in 
chains,  VI.  272,  274.  he  affaffi- 
nates  that  prince,  276.  he  is 
feized  and  delivered  up  to  Alex- 
ander,3c6.  that  prince  caufes  him 
to  be  executed,  3 1 9 

Best  1  a  (Calpumius)  is  fentby  the 
Romans  againfl:  Jugurtha,  I.  377. 
his  conduft  in  that  war,  ibid. 
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Bethulia, 
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dm,  city  of  Ifrael:  fiege  of 
that  ciiy  by  Holophernes,  II.  56 

Bias,  oik.;  of  the  feven  fages  of 
Greece,  H.  383 

Biblos,  city  of  Phoenicia,   VI.  184 

Bibulus  (  M.  Calpurnius)  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Romans  to  com- 
mand in  Syria  after  the  defeat  of 
Crafl'us  by  the  Parthians,  IX.  370. 
his  incapacity,  ibid. 

Bifaltee,  people  of  Thrace:  valiant 
action  of  one  of  their  kings,  III. 

227 

Bitbynia,  province  of  Ana  minor, 
II.  6  kings  of  Bithynia,  VII.  it. 
Mithridates  poifeffes  himfelf  of  it, 
X.  93.  it  is  reduced  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  IX. 

285   X.  123 
Biton  and  Cleobis,  Argives,  mo- 
dels of  fraternal   friendfhip,  II. 

68 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  Ju- 
gurtha's  father-in-law,  I.  380  he 
delivers  up  that  fon  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 381 

Boetius,  Latin  poet,       XII.  1 19 

Boges,  governor  of  Eione  for  the 
king  of  Perfia,  III.  240.  his  ex- 
cefs  of  bravery,  ibid. 

Bo  lis,  Cretan  :  his  ftratagem  and 
treafon  to  Achseus,        VIII.  26 

Bomilcar,  Carthaginian  general, 
makes  himfelf  tyrant  of  Carthage, 
I.  187.  he  is  put  to  death,  188 

Bofpkorus  Cimmerian,  country  fub- 
jetl  to  Mithridates8,         X.  177 

Bost  a  r,  commander  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Sardinia,  is  murdered 
by  the  Mercenaries,  I.  231 

Botany  :  wherein  that  fcience  con- 
fins,  XIII  65.  to  what  perfec- 
tion Monlieur  Tournefort  carried 
it,  68 

Brachmans ,     Indian  philofophers, 
VI.  364   their  opinions,  employ- 
ments, and  manner  of  living, 
365,  366,  &c. 

Brancbid.c,  family  of  Miletus,  fet- 
tled by  Xerxes  in  the  upper  Alia, 


and  deftroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  VI.  307 

Brafs,  or  Copper  metal  :  whence 
taken,  X.  334 

Brasidas,  Lacedaemonian  general, 
diiiinguifhes  himfelf  at  the  fiege 
of  Pylos,  III.  385.  his  expedi- 
tions into  Thrace,  402.  he  takes 
Amph'polis,  403.  he  defends 
that  place  againit  Cleon,  and  re- 
ceives a  wound  of  which  he  dies, 
408 

Breaches,  manner  of  repairing  them 
of  the  antients,       XI  p.  2.  124 

Brenmjs,  general  of  the  Gauls, 
makes  an  irruption  into  Pannonia, 
VII,  239.  Macedonia,  240.  and 
Greece,  242.  he  perilhes  in  the 
lalt  entei  prize,  ibid. 

Briaxis,  fculptor,      XI.  p.  1.  80 

Brick,  much  ufed  by  the  antients 
in  their  buildings,    XI  p  1.  21 

Bronze:  defcription  o\  that  metal, 

*    .  X.  335 
Bruchion,  quarter  of  the  city  of  A- 
lexandria,  X.  213 

Buccinutn,  little  animal  from  which 
the  purple  colour  was  extracted, 
X.  363 

Bucephalus,  war  horfe  backed  by 
Alexander,  VI.  117.  wonders  re- 
lated of  that  horfe,  ibid. 

Bucephalia,  city  built  by  Alexan- 
der, VI.  118 

Buckler,  defenfive  armour  of  the  an- 
tients, XI.  p.  1.  259 

Bupalus,  fculptor,  famous  for  his 
reprefentation  of  Hipponax,  XL 
p.  1.  57.    XII.  20 

Burial  of  the  dead  in  the  earth,  II. 
278.  Burial  of  kings amongft  the 
Scythians,  III.  54.  care  of  the 
antients  to  procure  burial  for  the 
dead,  IV.  39 

Bumingglafs,  by  the  means  of 
which  Archimedes  is  faid  to  have 
burnt  the  Roman  fleet,       X  53 

Busiris,  king  of  Egypt,        I.  71 

Bustris,  brother  of  Amenophis, 
famous  for  his  cruelty,  I.  82 
2  Byblos, 
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Byblos,  city  of  the  ifle  of  Profopi- 
"tis,  III.  251 

Byrfa,  name  of  the  citadel  of  Car- 
thage, 1-35° 

Byffm,  an  Egyptian  plant:  its  de- 
scription and  ufe,  I.  63 

Byzantium,  city  of  Thrace,  deli- 
vered by  the  Greeks  from  the 
power  of  the  Periians,  III.  208. 
it  fubmits  to  the  Athenians,  IV. 
20.  fiege  of  Byzantium  by  Phi-, 
hp,  VI.  65.  war  between  the  By- 
zantines and  Rhodians,  VIII.  14 
C. 

CAbira,   city  of  Afia,  famous 
for  Lucallus's  victory  over 
Mithridates,  X.  153 

Cadiz,  city  of  Spain,     _     I-  153 
Cadmus,  Phoenician,  feizes  Bceo- 
tia,  and  builds  Thebes  there,  II. 
308.    it  was  he  that  introduced 
the  ufe  of  letters  in  Greece,  I.82. 

XL  p  2.  160 
Cadufians,  people  of  Affyria :  they 
fubmit  to  Cyrus,  IL  it 2.  revolt 
of  the  Cadufians  againft  Artaxer- 
xes,  IV.  190.   Tiribazus  makes 
them  return  to  their  duty,  191 
Ccdyt'u,  name  given  to  the  city  of 
jeruiakm  by  Herodotus,     I.  99 
CtREPHRON,  difciple  of  Socrates, 
IV.  212 

Cain,  founder  of  the  firft  city  men- 
tioned in  hirtory,  XI.  7 

Caina,  city  of  Pontus,  taken  from 
Mithridates  by  Fompey,  X.  1  80 

Cairo,\ts  famous  caftle  in  Egypt,  I.  4 

Calaminaris  /apis,or Cadmia,m'men\ 
ftone  ufed  fx  turning  copper  into 
brais,  orfrom  red  to  yellow,X  335 

Calanus,  Indian  philofopher, comes 
to  the  court  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  VI.  369.  he  dies  volun- 
tarily upon  a  funeral  pile,  393 

Calcid^us,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lacedasmonians,concludes  a  treaty 
with  Tiffaphernes,  IV.  4 

Calculation  of  the  Infinitely  Small, 
Calculus  Differentia  lis,  or  arith- 
metic of  fluxions,  when  invented, 
XJII.  79 
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Chaldeans,  add:£led  to  the  ftudy  of 
judicial  aftrology,  II.  263.  the 
left  of  Sabseans  foimed  of  them, 
273 

Calendar  Gregorian,       XIII.  101 

Caligula,  bad  tafte  of  that  em- 
peror, XII.  69 

Callas,  fon  of  Harpalus,  officer 
in  Alexander's  army,       VI.  135 

Callias,  citizen  of  Athens,  is 
cited  before  the  judges  upon  ac- 
count of  Ariftides,  III. -221.  he 
is  appointed  plenipotentiary  for 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  274 

Callias,  architect,  fupplants  Di- 
ognetus,  XJ.p.  1.  34 

Callibius,  Spartan,  is  appointed 
governor  of  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
.  IV.  <?4 

Callicrates,  Spartan,  kills  Epa- 
minondas  in  the  battle  of  Man- 
tin  3ea,  V.  271 

Callic pates,  deputed  by  the 
Achaeans  to  Rome,  betrays  them, 
VIII.  3^4.  he  prevents  the  A- 
cbxans  from  aiding  the  two  bro- 
thers Ptolomies,  againft  Antiochu?, 
420.  he  impeaches  all  the  Achae- 
ans, who  had  feemed  to  favour 
Perfeus,  to  the  Romans,  IX.  127 

Callicratidas,  fucceeds  Lyfan- 
der  in  the  command  of  the  Lace- 
demonian fleet,  IV.  31.  lie  goes 
to  the  court  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
33.  he  is  defeated  near  the  ifinnds 
Arginulle,  and  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle, 35,  See. 

Callimachus,  Polemarch  at  A- 
thens,  joins  the  party  of  Miltia- 
des.  III.  100 

Callimachus,  governor  of  Ami- 
fus  for  Mithridates,  defends  that 
city  againft  Lucullus,  and  then 
fets  it  on  fire,  X.  1  36 

Callimachus,  architect,  inventor 
of  the  Covinthianorder,XLp  1.  12 

Callimachus,  Greek  grammarian, 
XL  p  2  166 

Callimachus,  of  Cyrene,  Elegiac 
poet,  XII.  29 

R  4  Cal- 
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Callisthenes,  philofopher  in  the 
train  of  Alexander,  VI.  336.  that 
prince  caufcs  him  to  be  pat  to 
death,  33S.  charafter  of  that  phi- 
lofopher, ibid. 

Ca l l irrus,  Athenian,  aiTaffinates 
Dion,  and  feizes  the  tyranny  of 
Syracufe,  V.  201,  &c  he  is  foon 
after  aifaftinated  himfelf,  202 

Callixenes,  Athenian  orator,  ac- 
cufes  the  Athenian  generals  falfeiy 
in  the  fenate,  IV.  40.  he  is  pu- 
nifhed  foon  after,  42 

Calumniators,  or  Falfe  accufers.  Pu- 
nilhment  of  them  in  Egypt,  I. 
35.  law  of  Charondas  againft 
them,  III.  334.  calumny  repre- 
fented  in  a  painting  by  Apelles, 
XI.  p.  t.  125.    See  Informers. 

Calphuknia,  Pliny  the  younger's 
fecond  wife ;  her  talle  ior  polite 
learning,  XII.  274 

Calpurnius  Bestia.  See  Bestia. 

Calpurnius  {Titus)  Latin  poet, 
XII.  108 

Calvin  a,  a  Roman  lady:  genera- 
lity of  Pliny  in  refpecT:  to  her, 
XII.  284 

Calvinus  (Domitius)  commands 
in  Alia  for  Csefar,  X.  213 

Cambylus,  general  in  the  fervice 
of  Antiochus,  betrays  Achtsus, 
and  delivers  him  up  to  that  prince, 
VIII.  26 

Cambyses,  father  of  Cyrus,  king 
ofPerfia,  H. 6i,  78 

Cambyses,  fon  of  Cyrus,  afcends 
the  throne  of  Perfia,  II.  197.  he 
enters  Egypt  with  an  army,  ibid. 
and  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  it, 
194.  his  rage  againit  the  body  of 
Afiaafis,  195.    Ins  expedition  a- 
gainlt  Ethiopia,  196.  ca  his  re- 
turn he  plunders    he  temples  of 
the  city  of  Thebes,  197.  he  kills 
the  god  Apis,  198.    he  puts  his 
brother  Smerdis  to  death,  199, 
jhe  kills  Meroe,  his  lifter  and  wife, 
ibid,  he  prepares  to  march  againit 
Smerdis  the  Magus,   who  had 


ufurped  the  throne,  204.  he  dies 
ol  a  wound  which  he  gives  him- 
felf in  the  thigh,  ibid,  character 
of  that  prince,  290 
Camels :  their  ufe  in  the  army,  XL 
p.  1 .  266 

Cam isa res,  Carian,  governor  of 
Leuco-Syria,  periflies  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Artaxerxes  agrnlt  the 
Cadufian.%  IV.  193 

Camp:  Conftruction  and  fortifica- 
tion of  the  camps  of  the  antients, 
and  particularly  of  the  Romans, 
XL  p  i.  278.  dLpofition  of  the 
Roman  camp  according  to  Poly- 
bius,  _  283 

Canaanites:  origin  of  that  people,  L 

7* 

Candaules,   king  of  Lydia,  it. 

62 

Candia,  ifland.    See  Crete. 
Canidius,  Antony's  lieutenant,  X. 
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Canna?,  city  of  Apulia,  famous  for 
Hannibal's  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans, I.  276 

Caphis,  Phocaean,  Sylla's  friend, 
is  fent  by  that  general  to  Delphi, 
to  receive  the  treaiures  of  it,  X. 
96.  religious  terror  of  Czphk,ibid. 

Caphyia  ,  city  cf  Peloponnefus, 
known  by  the  defeat  of  Aratus, 
VIIL  34 

Capitals,  term  of  architecture,  XL 
p.  1.  17 

Capua,  city  of  Italy,  abandons  the 
Romans,  and  fubmits  to  Hannibal, 
L  282.  it  is  befieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 2S6.  the  tragical  end  of  its 
principal  inhabitants,  288 

Cappadma,  province  of  Alia  minor, 
Lf.  7.  kings  of  Cappadocia,  VII. 
14.  IX.  377.  it  is  reduced  into 
a  Roman  province,        392,  &c. 

Caracalla,  Roman  emperor,  his 
cruelty,  XII.  459 

Car  anus,  find  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, II.  3  1  i 

Carbo;  oppreffions  committed  by 
him  at  Rome,  X.  m 

Cardia, 
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Cardia,  city  of  the  Cherfonefus, 
VI.  52 

Caridemus,  of  Oritse,  is  banifhed 
Athens,  VI.  125.  he  is  perfecuted 
by  Alexander,  and  retires  to  Da- 
rius Codomanus,  ibid,  his  fince- 
rity  occafions  his  death,        J  58 

Carta,  province  of  Aha  minor,  II. 

7 

Carmania,  province  of  Perfia,  VI. 

386 

Carneades,   philofopher,  founder 
of  the  New  Academy,  XII.  346. 
embaffy  of  Carneades  to  Rome, 
IX.  142.  XL  p.  2.  224 

Carra,  a  city  famous  for  the  defeat 
of  Craffus,  IX.  356 

Cartel,  for  the  ranfom  of  prifoners 
of  war,  XI.  p.  2.  18 

Carthage.  Carthaginians. 
Foundation  of  Carthage,  I.  145. 
its  augmentation,  149.  conquefts 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa, 
ibid,  in  Sardinia,  151.  they  pof- 
fefs  themfelves  of  the  Balearian 
ifles,  ibid,  they  land  in  Spain, 
154.  and  in  Sicily, '  1  57.  firft 
treaty  between  Route  and  Car- 
thage, ibid,  the  Carthaginians 
make  an  alliance  with  Xerxes, 
158.  III.  126.  they  are  defeated 
in  Sicily  by  Gelon,  1.  159.  III. 
312.  they  take  feveral  places  in 
Sicily  under  Hannibal,  I.  161. 
and  Imilcon,  162.  they  make  a 
treaty  with  Dionyfius,  164.  V. 
119.  war  between  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Dionyfius,  I.  166.  V. 
131.  they  beiiege  Syracufe,  I. 
168.  V.  135.  they  are  defeated 
by  Dionyfius,  I.  169.  V.  139. 
the  plague  rages  in  Carthage,  I. 
172.  fecond  treaty  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  173. 
the  Carthaginians  endeavour  to 
feize  Sicily  after  the  re-eltablifh- 
ment  of  Dionyfius  the  younger, 
ibid  V.  333.  they  are  defeated 
by  Timoleon,  I.  17.5-  V.  347- 
war  of  the  Carthaginians  with  A- 
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gathocles,  at  firft  in  Sicily,  I.  178. 
and  after  in  Africa,  182.  they 
fuilain  a  war  in  Sicily  againft  Pyr- 
rhus,  191.  VII.  276 

The  Carthaginians  are  called  in 
to  aid  the  Mamertines,  who  give 
them  pofiefiion  of  their  citadel, 
I.  195.  they  are  driven  out  of  it 
by  the  Romans,  ibid,   they  fend 
a  numerous  army  into  Sicily,  196. 
they  lofe  a  battle,  which  is  fol- 
lowed with  the  taking  of  Agri- 
gen  turn,  their  place  of  arms,  ibid. 
they  are  beat  at  fea  firft  near  the 
coaft  of  Myle,  197.  ana  after  at 
Ecnome,  200.  XI,p.2.  147.  they 
fuftain  the  war  againft  Regulus  in 
Africa,  I.  201.   punifhment  in- 
flicted by  them  upon  that  general, 
210.  they  lofe  a  battle  at  fea  in 
fight  of  Sicily,  212  ardor  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  defence  of  Lily- 
baeum,  213.  their  fleet  is  entirely 
defeated  near  the  iflands  iEgates, 
217    they  make  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Romans,  which  termi- 
nates this  war,  218.   war  of  the 
Carthaginians  with  the  Mercena- 
ries, 220 
The  Carthaginians  are  obliged 
to  abandon  Sardinia  to  the  Ro- 
mans, I.  233.   they  befiege  and 
take  Snguntum,  240.    war  be- 
tween the  two  ftates  again,  243. 
The  Carthaginians  pafs  the  Rhone, 
246.   then  the  Alps,  2  c,t.  their 
entrance  into  Italy,  254.  they 
gain  feveral    victories  over  the 
Romans,  near  the  Ticinus,  256. 
near  Trebia,  260.    near  Thrafy- 
menus,  265.  they  lofe  feveral  bat- 
tles in  Spam,  274.    they  gain  a 
famous  victory  over  the  Romans 
at  Cannae,  27,5.    bad  fuccefs  of 
the  Carthaginians,  285,  286,  291. 
they  are  attacked  in  Africa  by 
the  Romans,  295.     they  recal 
Hannibal  from  Italy,  296.  they 
are   entirely  defeated  at  Zama, 
301.   they  demand  peace  of  the 
Romans, 
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Romans,  302,    and   obtain  it, 
ibid,  differences  between  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Mafiniffa,  327. 
third  war  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans,  334.  Carthage  fends 
deputies  to  Rome  to  declare  that 
it  fubmits  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
Romans,  338.    the  latter  order 
the    Carthaginians   to  abandon 
their  city,  342.    the  Carthagini- 
ans refolve  to  defend  themfelves, 
344.    the  Romans  befiege  Car- 
thage, 345.   it  is  taken  and  de- 
moliihed  by  Scipio,  354.  it  is  re- 
built by  Caefar,  360.  the  Saracens 
deftroy  it  entirely,  361 
Carthage  formed  upon  the  mo- 
del of  Tyre,  I.  114.  religion  of 
the  Carthaginians,   1 1 6.  their 
barbarous  worihip  of  Saturn,  1 1  8, 
186.  government  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 122   Suffetes,  123.  fe- 
nate,  124.  people,  125.  tribunal 
of  the  Hundred,  ibid,   defefts  in 
the  government    of  Carthage, 
128.  the  courts  of  juftice  and  the 
finances  reformed  by  Hannibal, 
309   wife  cuitom  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  fending  colonies  into 
different  countries,    129.  com- 
merce of  Carthage,   the  princi- 
pal fource  of  its  riches  and  pow- 
er, 130.    difcovery  of  the  gold 
and  filver  mines  in  Spain  by  the 
Carthaginians,  fecond  fource  of  the 
riches  and  power  of  Carthage, 
1 3  2.  military  power  of  Carthage, 
134.   arts  and  fciences  in  little 
elteem  there,    138.  characters, 
manners,  and  qualities  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, 232 
Carthagena,  city  of  Spain,     T.  236 
Carthalon,    commander  of  the 
auxiliary  troops  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, declared  guilty  of  treafon, 
and  why,  I.  334 

Cajk.    Head -piece  or  helmet,  de- 
fenfive  armour  of  the  antients, 
XI.  p.  1.  257 
Cassander,  general  of  the  Thra- 
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cians  and  Paso'nians,  in  the  army 
of  Alexander,  VI.  135  ; 

Cassander,  fon  of  Antipater,  VJ. 
417.  provinces  which  fell  to  him 
after  Alexander's  death,  VII.  26.  j 
he  puts  Demades  and  his  fon  to 
death,  67.  he  is  affociated  with  I 
Pblyfperchon  in  the  regency  of  I 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  ibid. 
he  takes  Athens,  80.   and  efta-  | 
blifhes   Demetrius  Phalereus  in 
the  government  of  it,  ibid,  he 
puts  Olympias  to  death,  92.  he  I 
confines  Roxane,  the  wife  of  A-  \ 
lexander,  with  Alexander  her  fon,  j 
in  the  caftle  of  Amphipolis,  94  | 
he  reinftates  the  city  of  Thebes, 
95-    he  enters  into  the  league 
formed  againit  Antigonus,   112.  \ 
he  concludes  a  treaty  with  him, 
and  breaks  it  immediately,    117.  i 
he  puts  to  death  the  young  king  3 
Alexander,     with    his    mother  j 
Roxane,  127.  he  befieges  Athens, 
of  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
had  made  himfelf  mailer,  174. 
the  latter  obliges  him  to  raife  the 
fiege,  and  defeats  him  near  Ther- 
mopylae  ibid.     Caffander  con- 
cludes a  league  againft  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius,  177.     after  the  j 
battle  of  Ipfus,   he  divides  the 
empire  of  Alexander  with  three 
other  princes,  181.  death  of  Caf- 
fander, 188  j 
Ca  ssander,  Macedonian,  by  Phi- 
lip's order  maffacres  the  inhabi-  j 
tants  of  Maronasa,   VIII.  337. 
that  prince  caufes  him  to  be  put  1 
to  death,  338 
Ca-ssini,   His  treatife  upon  aitro- 
norny,                       XIII.  90 
Cassius  {Lucius)  Roman  general, 
is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  X.  92 
Cassius,  quaeftor  of  Craffus's  army 
in  the  war  with  the  Parthians, 
IX.  344.   he  puts  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  remains  of  that  army, 
and^ prevents  the  Parthians  from 
feizing  Syria,  366.    he  forms  a 
confpiracy 
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conspiracy  againft  Csefar,  X.  223. 
he  is  entirely  defeated  by  Antony, 
ibid. 

Cat,  veneration  of  the  Egyptians 
for  that  animal,  II.  192.  X.  203 

Catapulta,  machine  of  war  m  u.e 
amongit  the  antients,XI.p.2.  458 

Cataracls  of  Nile,  S8 

Cathaans,  people  of  India,  fubjeft- 
ed  by  Alexander,  VI.  364 

Cato  (  M  Porcius)  firnamed  the 
Cenlbr,  ferves  as  lieutenant-gene- 
ral under  the  conful  Acilius, 
VIII.  257,  his  valour  at  the  pafs 
of  Thermopylae,  ibid-  he  fpeaks 
in  favour  of  the  Rhodians  in  the 
fenate,  IX.  120.  he  obtains  the 
return  of  the  exiles  for  the 
Achaeans,  132.  his  conduct  in 
refpeft  to  Carneades,  and  the 
other  Athenian  ambaffadors,  1-42. 

XI.  p. 2.  224.  he  is  appointed  bythe 
commonwealth  to  depofe  Ptolomy 
king  of  Cyprus-,  and  to  conrifcate 
his  treafuies,  IX.  302.  Cato  is 
ranked    amongft  the  hiftorians, 

XII.  174.  and  orators,  239.  de- 
tail into  which  Cato  entered, 
when  at  the  head  of  an  army, 

XI.  p.  1.  217 
Cato,    fon   of  the  former,  atts 
prodigies  of  valour  at  the  battle 
of  Pydna,  IX.  89 

Cato,  of  Utica  ,  defer  iption  of 
that  Roman,  XII.  196 

C.  Cato,  tribune  of  the  people,_ 
oppofes  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
Ptolomy,  X.  195-. 

Cattle.  Feeding  of  cattle  amongft 
the  antients,  X.  303 

Catullus,  Latin  poet,  XII  58 
Cavalry  of  the  antients,XI.  p.i.  263 
Cavaliers,  term  of  fortification,XI. 

p  2.  113 

Caujiic,  fpecies  of  painting  ufed  by 
the  antients,  XI.  p.  1.  102 

Cebalinus  difcovers  the  confpiracy 
of  Dymnus  againft  Alexander,. 

VI.  295 

Gecilius,  Latin  poet,     XII.  38 
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Cecrofs,  founder  of  Athens,  II. 
307.  he  inftitutes  the  Areopagus, 
ibid. 

Cdcna,   city  of  Phrygia,  famous 
for  the  river  of  Marfyas,  VI. 

149 

Calefiis,  Urania  or  the  Moon,  god- 
deis  of  the  Carthaginians,  I.  1  1 7 
Calo *  Syria,  province  of  Afia  minor, 

II.  8 

Celsus  {Cornelius)  phyfician,  XlH. 

56 

Cendebeus,  general  of  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  is  defeated  in  Jerufalem 
by  James  and  John,.  IX.  236 
Censorinus  (  L.  Marcius)  conful, 
marches  againft  Carthage,  I.  338. 
he  notifies  the  fenate's  orders  to 
that  city,  341.  he  forms  the  fiege 
of  Carthage,  345 

Claudius  Cento,  Roman  officer 
is  fent  by  Sulpitius  to  the  aid  oi' 
Athens,  VIII.  151-.  he  ravages 
the  city  of  Chalcis,  ibid. 

Century.  What  it  was  in  the  Ro- 
man armies,  XI.  p.  1.  229 

Cer arnica,  fuburb  of  Athens,  III. 

3.3* 

Cerafunta,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,.  fa- 
mous for  its  cherries,  IV.  118. 

X.  169 

Ceres,  goddefs :  feafts  inftituted  in 
honour  of  her  at  Athens,    V.  10 

Cerethuius,  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Gauls  who  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Greece,  VII.  239 

Ceryces,  priefts  at  Athens,    IV.  22 

CfcSAR,  (Julius)  his  power  at 
Rome,  X.  164.  he  reltores  Pto- 
lomy Auletes,  192.  he  goes  to. 
Egypt  in  hopes  of  finding  Pom- 
pey  there,. 208.  he  makes  himieif 
judge  between  Ptolomy,  and  his 
lifter  Cleopatra,  210.  Caefar's  pr.f- 
lion  for  that  princefs,  211,  22CV 
battles  between  his  troops  and  the 
Alexandrians,  211.  he  gives  the 
crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and 
Ptolomy,  220  he  confirms  the 
Jews  in  their  privileges,  221.  IX. 

325. 
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325-  he  gains  a  great  vi&ory 
over  Pharnaces,  and  drives  him 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
X.  221.  he  is  killed  foon  after, 
223.  Caefar  is  ranked  amongttthe 
Latin  hiftorians,  XII.  187 

Gesar  (Oflavius)  afterwards  fir- 
named  Augufim,  joins  with  An- 
tony and  Lepidus  to  avenge  Cae- 
far's  death,  X.  223.  he  quarrels 
with  Antony,  233.  he  gains  a 
great  victory  over  him  at  the 
battle  of  A&ium,  244-  he  goes 
to  Egypt,  248.  he  befieges  Alex- 
andria, 249.  interview  of  Casfar 
and  Cleopatra,  255.  he  is  de- 
ceived by  that  princefs,  whom  he 
was  in  hopes  of  deceiving,  257 
Cesar  ion,  fonof  Julius  Csfarand 
Cleopatra,  X.  220.  he  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  Egypt  jointly 
with  his  mother,  236 
Cejius,  offenfive  arms  of  the  Ath- 
leta?,  V.  45 

Cetthim,   fon  of  Javan,  and  fa- 
ther of  the   Macedonians,  II. 

302 

Chabrias,  Athenian,  without  or- 
der of  the  commonwealth  accepts 
the  command  of  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  Greece  in  the  pay  of 
Achoris,  V.  283.  he  is  recalled 
by  the  Athenians,  ibid,  he  ferves 
Tachos  again  without  the  con- 
fen  t  of  his  republic,  288.  the 
Athenians  employ  him  in  the  war 
againft  their  allies,  304.  he  dies 
at  the  fiege  of  Chio,  306.  praife 
of  Chabrias,  304 

Chains,  city  of  MtoXn,      II.  297 

Cham,  fon  of  Noah,  worfhipped 
in  Africa  under  the  name  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  I.  yi 

Char  after,  term  of  art  in  painting  : 
what  it  is,  XI.  p  1  9c 

Chares,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  war  with  the 
allies,  V.  306.  his  little  capacity, 
307.  he  writes  to  Athens  againft 
his  two  collegues,  ibid,  he  fullers 
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himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  Arta- 
bafus,  302,  309.  he  is  recalled  to  ' 
Athens,  302.  he  is  fent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Cherfonefus.lv.  64.  the 
cities  refufe  to  open  their  gates  to 
him,  65.  he  is  defeated  at  Chse- 
ronea  by  Philip,  VI.  83 

Chares,  ofLindus,  makes  the  Co- 
Mus  of  Rhodes,         VII.  168 
Charilaus,  made  king  of  Sparta 
by  Lycurgus,     II.  318.  III.  20 
Chariots  armed  with  fcythes,  much 
ufed  by  the  antients  in  battles, 
II.  240.  XI.  p.  1.  264 
Charitimis,  Athenian  general fup- 
ports  Inarus  in  his  revolt  againft 
thePerfians,  III.  2;o 

Charon:  his  boat:  origin  of  that 
fabla'  I.  49 

Charon,  Theban,  receives  Pelopi- 
das  and  the  confpirators  into  his 
houfe,  V.  217.  he  is  elefted  Bae- 
otarch,  22j 
Charondas,  is  chofen  legiflator  at 
Thurium,  III.  333.  he  kills  him- 
felf upon  having  broke  one  of  his 
own  laws,  3^ 
Chace,  or  Hunting  ;  exercife  much 
ufed  amongft  the  antients,  IV. 
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Ckelidonida,  daughter  of  Leo- 
tychidas,  and  wifiTof  Cleonymus, 
VII  284.  her  paflion  for  Acro- 
tates,  n;gm 

Chelonida,  wife  of  Cleombrotus, 
VII.  375.  her  tendernefs  for  her 
hufband,  ibid. 

Cheops  and  Cephrenus,  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  brothers  equally  in- 
human and  impious,  I.  85 

Ch^rilus,  Greek  poet,  in  favour  1 
with  Alexander,  XII.  \z 

Chtsronea,  city  of  Bceotia,  famous 
for  Philip's  vidlory  over  the  A- 
thenians  and  Thebans ;  and  for 
that  of  Sylla  over  the  generals  of 
Mithridates,       VI.  82   X.  103 

Chiaro  Ofcuro   (  light   and  fiade  ) 
term  of  painting:  its  definition, 
XI.  p.  1.  92 
Chilo, 
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Chilo,  one  of  the  feven  fages  of 
Greece,  II.  382 

Chilo,  Lacedaemonian,  attempts  to 
afcend  the  throne  of  Sparta  ;  but 
ineffectually,  VIII.  47 

Chio,  ifland  of  Greece,  extolled  for 
its  excellent  wine,  II.  299.  X. 
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Chirisophus,  Lacedaemonian,  is 
chofen  general  by  the  troops, 
that  made  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  thoufand,  IV.  120 

Chleneas,  deputy  from  the  IE10- 
lians  to  Sparta  to  perfuade  that 
city  to  enter  into  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Romans,  VIII. 

85 

Cboafpes,  river  of  Babylonia,  fa- 
mous for  the  goodnefs  of  its  wa- 
ters, VI.  260 

Chcenix,  meafure  of  corn  amongft 
the  antients,III.386.  Xl.p.  1.237 

Chorus,  incorporated  with  tragedy, 

Chriftians :  the  refufal  of  the  Jews 
to  work  in  rebuilding  the  temple 
of  Belus  a  leflbn  of  inftruction  for 
many  Chriftians,  VI.  414 

Chromatic,  kind  of  muftc  amongft 
the  antients,  XI.  p.  1.  170 

Chrysantus,  commander  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of 
Thymbraea,  II.  1  23 

Ch  rys  1  ppus,  Stoic  philofopher : 
his  character,  XII.  366.  his  do- 
ctrine, 367 

Chkysostom  {St.  jfoban.)  difci- 
ple  of  Libaniu.%     XI.  p.  2.  303 

Chymiftry:  definition  of  that  art, 
XIII  70 

Chynaladanus.    See  Saractjs. 

Cicero  (  M .  Tullius)  his  military 
exploits  in  Syiia,  IX  370.  he 
relufes  a  triumph,  and  why,  372. 
by  his  credit  he  caufes  Pompey 
to  be  appointed  genera!  agahift 
Mithridates,  X.  164.  his  counfel 
to  Lentulus ,  upon  reinftating 
Ptolomy  Auletes,  198.  he  d;fco- 
vers  the  tomb  of  Archimedes, 
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X.  66.  his  efteem  for  Tyrannion, 

XI.  p  2.  171.  Cicero's  talle  and 
ardour  for  philofophy,  XII.  407. 
his  opinion  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  foul,  XIII.  33.  34, 
&c.  he  holds  the  firft  rank  a- 
mongft  the  rhetoricians,  XI.  p.  2. 
233.  and  orators.XII. 248.  parallel 
between  Cicero  and  Demoilhenes, 

VII.  4; 

Cihaa,  province  of  Alia  minor,  II. 

7 

Cilles,  Ptolomy's  lieutenant,  lofes 
a  battle  againft  Demetrius,  who 
takes  him  prifoner,        VII.  1  20 

Cimmerians,  people  of  Scythia. 
They  are  driven  out  of  their 
country,  and  go  to  Afia,  II.  65. 
Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  obliges 
them  to  quit  it,  ibid. 

Cimon,  fon  of  Miltiades,  when 
very  young,  fignalizes  himfelfby 
his  piety  to  his  father,  III.  109. 
he  encourages  the  Athenians  by 
his  example  to  abandon  their  city, 
and  to  embark,  160.  he  diftin- 
guilhes  himfelf  at  the  battle  of 
Salamin,  171.  he  commands  the 
fleet  fent  by  the  Greeks  to  deliver 
their  allies  from  the  Perfian  yoke, 
in  conjunction  with  Ariftides, 
208.  the  Athenians  place  Cimon 
at  the  head  of  their  armies  after 
Themiftocles  retires,  238.  he 
makes  feveral  conquefts  in  Thrace, 
and  fettles  a  colony  there,  239. 
he  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
ifleof  Scyros,  where  he,  finds  the 
bones  of  Thefeus,  which  he 
brings  ro  Athens,  240.  his  con- 
duct in  the  divifion  of  the  booty 
with  the  allies,  241.  Cimon  gains 
two  victories  over  the  Perfians, 
near  the  river  Eurymedon,  in 
one  day,  244.  worthy  ufe  which 
he  makes  of  the  riches  taken  from 
the  enemy,  24^.  he  makes  new 
conquefts  in  Thrace,  ibid,  he 
marches  to  the  aid  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, attacked  by  the  He- 
lots, 
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lots,  270.  he  is  banifhed  by  the 
Athenians,  271.  he  quits  his  re- 
treat, and  repairs  to  his  tribe  to 
fight  the  Lacedaemonians,  172. 
he  is  recalled  from  banifhment, 
273.  he  re-eftablifhes  peace  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  ibid. 
he  gains  many  victories,  which 
oblige  the  Perfians  to  conclude  a 
treaty  highly  glorious  for  the 
Greeks,  274.  he  dies  during  the 
conclufion  of  the  treaty,  275. 
character  and  praife  of  Cimon, 
238,  239,  243,  275.  ufe  which 
he  made  of  riches,  242 
Cincius,   Latin    hiftorian,  XII. 

124 

CiNtAs,  ThelTalian,  famous  orator, 
courtier  of  Pyrrhns,  VII.  352. 
his  converfation  with  that  prince, 
253.  Pyrrhus  fends  him  ambaffa- 
dor  to  Rome,  261.  his  conduct 
during  his  nay  there,  263.  idea 
which  he  gives  Pyrrhus  of  the 
Roman  fenate,  ibid. 

Cinna,  his  opprelTions  and  cruelties 
at  Rome,  X.  44 

Cios,  city  of  Bithynia.  Philip's 
cruel  treatment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thatcity,-        VIII.  142 

Circulation  of  the  blood;  difcovery 
of  it,  XIII.  72 

Cithara,  mufical  inflrument  ufed  by 
the  antients,  XI  p  1.  169 

Civilians,  famous  ones  of  antiquity, 
Xii.  4r6 

Claros,  city  of  Ionia,  famous  for 
the  oracles  of  Apollo,        V.  22 

Class  icus  {Cacilius)  is  accufed  at 
Rome  by  the  deputies  of  Bceotia, 
on  his  quitting  that  government, 
XII  268.  death  fpares  him  the 
confcquences  of  that  affair,  ibid. 

Claudian,  Latin  poet,   XII  1  10 

Claudius  {Jppius).  6Vt'Appius. 

C  Claudius,  fent  by  the  Romans 
into  Achaia:  his  conduct  in  re- 
fpect  to  that  people,        IX.  1  28 

Clazomena,  city  of  Ionia,    II.  3 1 3 
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Cleades,  Theban,  endeavours  to 
excufe  the  rebellion  of  his  coun- 
try to  Alexander,  VI.  123 

Cleander,  Alexander's  lieutenant 
in  Media,  affafhnates  Parmenio 
by  his  order,  VI.  303 

Cleanthes,  Stoic  philofopher  of 
great  reputation,  XII.  365 

Cle  archus,  Lacedasmonian  cap- 
tain, takes  refuge  with  Cyrus  the 
younger,  IV.  81.  he  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Greek  troops  in 
that  prince's  expedition  againft 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  83.  he  is 
victorious  on  his  fide  at  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  9 1 .  he  commands  the 
Greek  troops  in  their  retreat  after 
the  battle,  1 00.  he  is  feized  by 
treachery,  and  fent  to  Artaxerxes, 
who  caufes  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  105.  praife  of  Clearchus, 
106 

Cleobis  and  Biton,  brothers,  mo- 
dels of  fraternal  affection,  II.  68 

Cleobulus,  one  of  the  feven  fages 
of  Greece,  II.  384 

Cl  eocritus  of  Corinth,  appeafes 
the  difpute  between  the  Atheni- 
ans and  Lacedaemonians  after  the 
battle  of  Platsea,  III.  188 

Cleombrotus  ,  king  of  Sparta, 
marches  againft  the  Thebans,  Vi 
233.  he  is  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  237 

Cleombrotus,  fon-in-law  ofLeo- 
nidas,  caufes  himfelf  to  be  elect- 
ed king  of  Sparta  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  father-in-law,  I'll.  370. 
he  is  dethroned  foon  after  by  Le- 
onidas,  274.  and  banilhed  from 
Sparta,  376 

Cleomenes,  governor  of  Egypt 
for  Alexander,  '     VI.  a  10 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  re- 
fofes  to  join  the  lonians  in  their 
revolt  againft  the  Perfians,  III. 
80.  he  marches  againft  the  peo- 
ple of  yEgina,  97.  he  effects  the 
expulfion  of  his  collegue  Dema- 
ratus 
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I   ratus  from  the  throne,  ibid-  he 

[  reduces  the  people  of  iEgina,  and 
dies  loon  after,  ibid. 

Cleomenes,  Ion  of  Leonidas,  mar- 
ries Agiatis,  VII.  381.  heafcends 
the  throne  of  Sparta,  383.  he 

!  enters  into  a  war  with  the  Achae- 
ans,  ibid,  he  gains  many  advanta- 
ges over  them,  384,  Sec.  he  re- 
forms the  government  of  Sparta, 
and  re-eltablilhes  the  antient  dif- 
cipline,  386.  he  gains  new  ad- 
vantages over  the  Achaeans,  387, 
389,  395.  he  fends  his  mother 
and  children  as  hofhges  into  E- 
gypt,  397.  he  takes  Megalopolis 
by  furprize,  400.  he  is  defeated 
at  Selafia  by  Antigonus  king  of 
Macedonia,  405,  &c.  (he  retires 
into  Egypt,  41  3.  Ptolomy's  re- 
ception of  him,  41  5.  he  cannot 
obtain  permiffion  to  return  into 
his  country,  VIII.  39,  unfortu- 
nate death  of  Cleomenes,  40,  41. 
his  character,        VII.  382,  389 

Cleon,  Athenian,  his  extraction, 
III.  346.  by  his  credit  with  the 
people,  he  prevents  the  conclufion 
of  a  peace  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  387.  he  reduces  the  La- 
cedEemonians,  fhut  up  in  the  ifland 
of  Sphacleria,  390.  he  marches 
againlt  Brafidas,  and  advances  to 
the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  408. 
fiirprized  by  Brafidas,  he  flies, 
and  is  killed  by  a  fold'er,  409 

Cleon,  flatterer  in  Alexander's 
court,  endeavours  to  perfuade  the 
Macedonians  to  proftrate  them- 
felves  before  that  prince,  VI.  335 

Cleonnis  commands  the  troops  of 
the  Melfenians  in  the  firft  war 
with  Sparta,  III.  22  after  the 
battle  of  Ithoma,  he  difpures  the 
prize  of  valour  with  Ariitomenes, 
26  he  afterwards  difputes  the 
crown  with  him  on  the  death  of 
king  Euphaes,  27 

Cleonymus,  Spartan,  being  difap- 
pointed  of  the  throne,  retires  to 


Pyrrhus,  and  engages  him  to 
march  againft  Sparta,  VII.  283. 
hiftory  of  this  Cleonymus,  ibid. 
Cleopatra,  niece  of  Attalus,  mar- 
ries Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 
VI.  91 

Cleopatra,  Philip's  daughter,  is 
married  to  Alexander  king  of  Epi- 
rus,  VI.  92.  Antigonus  caufes  her 
to  be  put  to  death,       VII.  1  29 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  is  promifed  and 
then  given  in  marriage  to  Ptolo- 
my  Epiphanes,  VIII.  169,  230. 
after  her  hufband's  death  fhe  is  de- 
clared regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  her  fon's  guardian,  360.  death 
of  that  princefs,  406 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolomy 
Epiphanes,  makes  an  accommoda- 
tion between  her  brothers  Philo- 
metor  and  Evergetes,  VIII.  490. 
after  the  death  of  Philometor  her 
hufband  fhe  marries  Phyfcon, 
IX.  222.  that  prince  puts  her 
away  to  marry  one  of  her 
daughters,  255.  the  Alexandrians 
place  her  upon  the  throne  in 
Phyfcon's  ftead,  ibid,  fhe  is  ob- 
liged to  take  refuge  in  Syria,  257 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolomy 
Philometor,  is  married  to  Alex- 
ander Bala,  IX.  217.  her  father 
takes  her  from  Alexander,  and 
marries  her  to  Demetrius,  220. 
whilfl  her  hufoand  is  keptprifoner 
by  the  Parthians,  fhe  marries  An- 
tiochus  Sidetes,  234.  after  the 
death  of  Sidetes,  fhe  returns  to 
Demetrius,  257.  fhe  caufes  the 
gates  of  Ptolemais  to  be  fhut  a- 
gainfthim,  258.  fhe  kills  Seleucus 
he1-  eldelt  fon,  260.  fhe  dies  of 
poifon,  which  fhe  would  have 
given  her  fecond  fon  Grypus, 

263 

Cleopatra,  Philometor's  daugh- 
ter, marries  Phyfcon,  IX.  225. 
after  her  hufband's   death,  fhe 
reigns  in  Egypt  with  her  fon  La- 
thyrus, 
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thyrus,  whom  fhe  firft  obliges  to 
repudiate  his  eldeft  lifter  Cleopa- 
tra, and  to  many  his  youngeft 
lifter  Selena,  264.  fhe  gives  her 
fon  Alexander  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,  267.  fhe  takes  his  wife 
Selena  from  Lathyrus,  drives  him 
out  of  Egypt,  and  fets  his  younger 
brother  Alexander  upon  the 
throne,  274.  fhe  aids  this  prince 
againft  his  brother,  275.  fhe  mar- 
ries Selena  to  Antiochus  Grypus, 
278  Alexander  caufes  her  to  be 
put  to  death,  282 
Cleopatra,  Phyfcon's  daughter, 
and  wife  of  Lathyrus,  is  repudia- 
ted by  her  hufband,  IX.  264.  fhe 
gives  herfelf  to  Antiochus  the 
Cyxicenian,  265.  Tryphaena  her 
filler  caufes  her  to  be  murdered, 
267 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Lathyrus. 
See  Bereni ce. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolomy 
Auletes,  afcends  the  throne  of 
Egypt  in  conjunction  with  her 
eldeft  brother,  X.  204.  fhe  is  de- 
throned by  the  young  king's 
guardians,  205.  fhe  raifes  troops 
to  reinftate  herfelf,  ibid,  fhe  re- 
pairs to  Cajfar,  and  with  what 
view,  2li.  Gsfar  eftablifhes  her 
queen  of  Egypt,  jointly  with  her 
brother,220.  ihe  puts  her  brother 
to  death,  and  reigns  alone  in  E- 
gypr,  222.  after  Ca^far's  death 
Ihe  declares  for  the  Triumvirs, 
ibid,  fhe  goes  to  Antony  at  Tar- 
fus,  224.  gets  the  afcendant  of 
him,  225,  &c  fhe  carries  him 
to  Alexandria,  223.  herjealoufy 
of  Oft.ivia,  231,  233.  coronat'on 
of  Cleopatra  and  her  children, 
235.  fhe  accompanies  Antony  in 
his  expeditions,  236.  the  Ro- 
mans declare  war  againft  her, 
241.  fhe  ffes  at  the  battle  of 
Actii  m,  244  and  returns  to  A- 
lexandria,  245.  fhe  endeavours  to 
gain  Auguflus,  and  defigns  to  fa- 
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crifice  Antony  to  him,  246-  fhe 
retires  into  the  tombs  of  the  king^s 
of  Egypt,  to  avoid  Antony's  fury, 
250.  that  Roman  expires  in  her 
arms,  252.  fhe  obtains  permiffion 
from  Caefar  to  bury  Antony, 2 5;. 
fhe  has  a  converfation  with  Cae- 
far, 255.  to  avoid  ferving  as  an 
ornament  in  his  triumph,  fhe  dies 
by  the  bite  of  an  alpic,  257. 
character  of  Cleopatra,  226,249. 
her  arts  to  keep  Antony  in  her 
chains,  233,  234.  the  tafle  fhe 
retained  for  polite  learning,  and 
the  fciences,  in  the  midft  of  her 
exceffes,  230 

Cleophe,  mother  of  Affacanus,- 
king  of  the  Mazagae,  reigns  after 
the  death  of  her  fon,  VI. 3 48  fhe 
furrendeis  to  Alexander,  who  re- 
inftates  her  in  her  dominions,  349 

Cleophon,  Athenian  orator,  ani- 
mates the  Athenians  againft  the 
Lacedemonians,  IV.  19.  his 
character,  20 

Climates;  method  taken  by  the  an- 
tients  for  knowing  their  diffe- 
rence, XIII.  97 

Clinjas,  citizen  of  Sicyon,  is  put 
to  death  by  Abantidas,  VII.  339 

Clinius,  Greek  of  the  ifland  of 
Cos,  commands  the  Egyptians  in 
their  revolt  againft  Ochus,  and  is 
killed  in  a  battle,  V.325 

Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  His 
method  in  the  choice  of  a  fon- 
in-law,  11.  360 

Clisthenes,  of  the  family  of  the 
Alcmjconidee,  forms  a  faction  at 
Athens,  II.  370.  he  is  obliged  to 
quit  that  place,  but  returns  foon 
after,  ibid. 

Clitomachus,  Carthaginian  phi- 
lofopher,        1.  138.    XII.  349 

Ci.iTUs,one  of  Alexander's  captains, 
fives  the  life  of  that  prince  at  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  VI.  141. 
Alexandet  gives  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  of  Arta- 
bafus, 
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alus,  325. 


and  kills  him  the 
fame  day  at  a  feaft,       ibid.  Sec. 
Clitus,  commander  of  Antipater's 
fleet,  gains  two  vi&ones  over  the 
Athenians,  VII.  37.  AntJgonus 
takes  the  government  of  Lydia 
from  him,  7° 
CLODiuSj  Roman  $   is    taken  by 
pirates,    againft  whom  he  had 
been  lent,  IX.  301.   he  requells 
Ptolomy  king  of  Cyprus  to  lend 
him  money  for  paying  his  ranfom, 
ibid,  in  refentment  to  Ptolomy, 
he  obtains  an  order  from  the  Ro- 
man people  for  difpoffeffing  him 
of  his  dominions,     v  ibid. 
Clodius  [Jppius)  is  fent  by  Lu- 
cullus  to  Tigranes   to  demand 
Mithridates,  X.  135,  139.  his 
difcourie  occafions  the  army  to 
revolt  againft  Lucullus,  158.  cha- 
racter of  Clodius,  ibid. 
Clondicusj  general  of  the  Gauls, 
called  in  by  Perfeus  to  his  aid, 
IX.  170 

Cnidos,  a  maritime  city  of  Aha  mi- 
nor, famous  for  Conon's  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians, II  313. 

IV.  165 

Coccus,  or  Coccutn,  from  which  the 
fcarlet  dye  is  extrafted,    X.  369 
Cochineal,  X  370 

Codrus,  the  laft  king  of  Athens, 
II.  308 

Coenus,  one  of  Alexander's  cap- 
tains, fpeaks  to  him  in  behalf  of 
his  foldiers,  VI.  373.  his  death, 
37c.  his  praife,  ibid. 

Cohort,  P>.oman,         XI.  p.  1.  7.30 

Colchis,  province  of  Afia,       II.  6 

Columbus  (Chrijlopber)  aflrono- 
mer.  His  difcovery  of  the  new 
world,  XIII  115 

Colonies  Advantages  derived  fom 
them  by  the  antients,  I.  130. 

XI.  p.  2.  41 

Co'oris,  colouring,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  painting  :  its  effects, 
XI.  p.  1 .  92 

Colojfus  of  Rhodes:  defcription  of 
Vol.  XIII. 
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it,  VII.  168.  fate  of  that  famous 
■ftatue,  416 
Column,  term  of  architecture,  XI. 

p.  1.  16 

Column  of  TrajanXI.  p  1.  14 
Coma,  city  of  Italy,        XII.  285 
Combats,   public  ones  of  Greece, 
V.  33,  &c.  why  encouraged,  34. 
rewards  granted  to  the  victors* 
$•9.  difference  of  the  Greeks  and, 
Romans  in  their  tafte  for  thefe 
combats ,  62.    difputes  for  the 
prizes  of  poetry,  66 
Combats  celebrated  by  the  an- 
tients.   See  Battles. 
Comedy :   its  beginnings,  and  ori* 
gin,  V.  84.  comedy  divided  into 
three  claffes  ;   the  Antient,  85. 
the  Middle,  93.  and  the  New, 

94 

Comedian.  The  profeffion  of  a  co- 
median not  difhonourable  amongft 
the  Greeks,  X.  38 

Commerce.  Its  excellency  and  ad- 
vantages^. 317.  its  antiquity, 
3  20.  places  and  cities  where  moft- 
exerciled,  321,  &c.  commerce 
merits  the  peculiar  attention  of 
princes,  276 

Compcjition,  in  painting  ;  wherein 
it  confifts,  XI.  p.  1.  88 

Conde  {prince  of).  Happy  defign, 
which  he  gave  a  painter  at  work 
in  reprefenting  the  hiftory  of  the 
Great  Conde,  for  explaining  it, 
XI.  p.  1.  1 16 

Con  on,  Athenian  general,  is  fhut 
up  by  Cailicratidas  in  the  port  of 
Mitylene,  IV.  35.  he  is  delive- 
red foon  after,  39.  he  retires  in- 
to Cyprus  alter  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  at  iEgofpotamos,  50. 
he  goes  to  Artaxerxes,  who  makes 
him  admiral  of  his  fleet,  1 64.  he 
defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  near 
Cnido^, ,  165 .  he  rebuilds  the  walls 
of  Athens,  172.  heisfentby  the 
Athenians  to  Teribafus,  who  im- 
prlfons  him,  174.  death  of  Co- 
non,  ibid,  immunities  granted  by 
S  the 
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the  Athenians  to  himfelf  and  his 
children,  V.  366 

Conon,  of  Samos,  mathematician, 
VII.  325 

Conquerors;  in  what  manner  the 
conquerors  fo  much  boafted  in 
hiftory  are  to  be  confidered,  II. 
187.  III.  125.  VI,  437,  &c. 

Constant  in  e  the  Great.  His  con- 
tinence, XII.  310 

Confuls  Roman :  Solemnity  of  their 
fetting  out  upon  expeditions,  IX. 

Copper.  Mines  of  copper,  X.  324. 

defcription  of  that  metal,  ibid. 
Corcyra,   ifland  in  the  Ionian  fea, 

with  a  city  of  the  fame  name,  II. 

298.  its  inhabitants  promife  aid 

to  the  Greeks  againft  the  Perfians, 

III.  142.  difpute  between  Cor- 
cyra and  Corinth,  294 

Corienee,  rock  befieged  and  taken 
by  Alexander,      XI.  p.  2.  115 

Corinth,  city  of  Greece ;  its  diffe- 
rent forms  of  government,  II. 
310.  difpute  between  that  city 
and  Corcyra,  which  occafions  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  III.  294.  Co- 
rinth fends  aid  to  the  Syracufans 
befieged  by  the  Athenians,  456. 
enters  into  a  league  againft  Sparta, 

IV.  159.  is  befieged  by  Agefi- 
laus,  171.  fends  Timoleon  to  the 
aid  of  Syracufe  againft  Dionyfius 
the  younger,  V.  333.  is  obliged, 
by  the  peace  of  Antalcides,  to 
withdraw  her  garrifon  from  Ar- 
gos,  207.  gives  Alexander  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  VI.  406. 
enters  into  the  Achaean  league, 
V[I.  352.  infults  the  deputies  lent 
by  Metellus  to  appeafe  the  trou- 
bles, 1 60.  the  Romans  deftroy 
Corinth  entirely,  164 

Corn.  Countries  famous  for  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  corn,  X. 
287.  manner  of  threfhing  and 
preferving  corn  amongft  the  an- 
tients,  291 

Cornelia,  Roman  lady,  mother 


of  the  Gracchi,  rejects  Phyfcon's 
propofal  to  marry  her,     IX.  204 

Cornelia,  Pompey's  wife,  fees 
herhufband  affaffinated  before  her 
eyes,  X.  207 

Corni/b,  term  of  architecture,  XI. 

18 

Cornutus  {Tertullius)  Pliny  the 
younger's  collegue  when  treafu- 
rer  of  the  empire,  and  afterwards 
conful,  XII.  269 

Corontea,  city  of  Boeotia,  famous 
for  the  victory  of  Agefilaus  over 
the  Thebans,  IV.  1 67 

Correfine/s,  term  of  painting,  XI. 

89 

Corinna,  poetefs,  firnamed  the  Ly- 
ric mufe,  XII.  27 

Coriphaus,  perfon  employed  in  the- 
atrical reprefentations,        V.  74 

Cor<vus  (  or  Crane )  machine  of 
war,    I.  198.  XI.  p.  2.  141,151 

Cos,  ifland  of  Greece,  Hippocrates's 
country,  III.  352 

Cosis,  brother  of  Orodes,  com- 
mands th<e  army  againft  the  Alba- 
nians, X.  1 76.  Pompey  kills  him 
in  battle,  177 

Cofmi,  magiftrates  of  Crete,  IV.  282 

Coffaans,  very  warlike  nation  of 
Media,  fubje&ed  by  Alexander, 
VI.  404 

Cossutius,  one  of  the  firft  Roman 
architects,  XI.  36 

Cothon,  name  of  the  port  of  Car- 
thage, I.  350 

Cotta,  Roman  conful,  is  defeated 
by  Mithridates,  X.  124.  his  cru- 
elties at  Heraclea,  141 

Cotta,  fon  of  the  former,  is  placed 
in  the  number  of  the  Latin  ora- 
tors, XII.  242 

Cotj/a,  meafure  of  Attica,  III.  386 

Cotvs,  king  of  the  Odryfa  in 
Thrace,  declares  for  Perteus  a- 
gainft  the  Romans,  IX.  16.  the 
latter  difmifs  his  fon  without  ran- 
fom,  113 

Co/ours  ufed  by  the  antient  painters 
in  their  works,  XI.  10 1 

Counter  - 
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Counterpoint  or  Counterpart,  in  mu- 
fic,  XI.  p.  i.  173 

Courtiers:  wherein  their  merit  and 
ability  confilb,  IV.  28 

Courage ;  wherein  true  courage 
confifts,  IV.  43 

Courier.  Invention  of  couriers,  II. 

168,  231 

Courfe,  or  Racing:  Exercife  of  it 
by  the  Greeks,  V.  49.  of  the 
foot-race,  51.  of  the  horfe-race, 
5  2.  of  the  chariot-race,         5  3 

Cranaus,  king  of  Athens,  II.  307 

CRASsuSj  excellent  orator,  XII. 
242.  his  edict  when  cenfor  againft 
the  Latin  rhetoricians, XI. p.2. 229 

Crassus',  conful,  marches  againit 
the  Parthians,  IX.  336  he  plun- 
ders the  temple   of  Jerufalem, 

338.  he  continues  his  march  a- 
gainft  the  Parthians,  343.  he  is 
entirely  defeated  nearCarrse,  348. 
the  Parthians  under  pretence  of  an 
interview  feize  and  kill  him,  364 

CKassus,  fon  of  the  former,  ac- 
companies his  father  in  his  expe- 
dition againit  the  Parthians,  IX. 

339.  he  perifhes  in  the  battle  of 
Carrse,  353 

Craterijs,  one  of  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  Alexander,  draws  on  the 
ruin  of  Philotas  by  his  difcourfe, 

VI.  298.  he  fpeaks  to  Alexander 
in  the  name  of  the  army,  and  up- 
on what  occafion,  379.  that 
prince  gives  him  the  government 
of  Macedonia,  which  Antipater 
had  before,  403.  provinces  which 
fell  to  him  after  Alexander's  death, 

VII.  '  26.  he  marries  Phila,  An- 
tipater's  daughter,  48.  he  is  de- 
feated by  Eumenes,  and  killed  in 
the  battle,  58 

Craterus,  phylician,      XIII.  55 
Crates  of  Mallos,  Greek  gramma- 
rian, XI.  p  2.  168 
Crates,  Cynic  philofopher,  Xll. 

362 

Cratesiclea,  mother  of  Cleome- 
nes,  king  of  Sparta,  is  fent  by 
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her  fon  as  an  hoftage  into  Egypt, 
VII.  397.  generous  fentiments  of 
that  princefs,  398 
Cratesipolis,  wife  of  Alexander, 
the  fon  of  Polyfperchon,  corrects 
the  infolence  of  the  Sicyonians, 
who  had  killed  her  hufband,  and 
governs  that  city  with  wildom, 
VII.  96 

Cratinus,  Greek  comic  poet,  V. 

191.  XII.  19 

Cresphontes,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Heraclida;,  re-enters  Pelopon- 
nefus.  where  MelTenia  falls  to  him 
by  lot,  II  3 !  3 

Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  II.  66.  his 
conquefts,  ibid  his  means  to  try 
the  veracity  of  the  oracles,  73. 
deceived  by  the  anfwer  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  he  undertakes  a 
war  with  the  Perfians,  75.  he 
lofes  a  battle  againft  Cyrus,  2.  1 03. 
he  is  defeated  near  Thymbrsea, 
1 19.  Cyrus  befieges  him  in  Sar- 
dis,  133.  and  takes  him prifoner, 
134  in  what  manner  he  efcaped 
the  punifhment  to  which  he  had 
been  condemned,  136.  character 
of  Crsefus,  70  his  riches,  66. 
his  protection  of  the  learned, 
ibid,  his  reception  of  Solon,  ibid. 
his  converfation  with  that  philo- 
fopher, 67.  on  what  occafion  he 
dedicated  a  ftatue  of  gold  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  to  the  woman 
who  baked  his  bread,        V.  32 

Crete,  ifland  near  Greece,  defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  II.  299  Jaws  of 
Greece  inftituted  by  Minos,  IV. 
278,  &c.  the  Cretans  refufe  to 
join  the  Greeks  attacked  by- 
Xerxes,  III.  142.  they  pailed  for 
the  greateft  liars  of  antiquity,  IV. 

287 

Q.  Crispinus  fucceed-s  Appius,  who 
commanded  with  Marceilus  at  the 
fiege  of  Syracufe,  X.  55 

Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
at  Athens,  caufes  Theramenes, 
one  of  his  collegues,  to  be  put  to 
$  2  death, 
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death,  IV.  67.  he  prohibits  the 
inftruftion  of  the  youth  by  So- 
crates, 69  he  is  killed  fighting  a- 
gainft  Thrafybulus,  70 
Criticifm  :  wherein  it  confifted  a- 
mongft  the  antients,  XI.  p  2. 168 
Critolaus,  Peripatetic  philofo- 
pher,  XII.  357.  his  embaffy  to 
Rome,  IX.  142 

Critolaus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Achaeans,  animates  them  a- 
gainft  the  Romans,  IX.  158.  he 
is  killed  in  a  battle,  161 
Crito,  intimate  friend  of  Socrates, 
cannot  perfuade  him  to  efcape 
out  of  prifon,  IV.  244 

Crocodile,  amphibious  animal  adored 
in  Egypt,  !•  44 

Cromwell.    His  death  compared 
with  that  of  Dionyfms  the  tyrant, 
V.  161 

Crotona,  city  of  Greece,  built  by 
Myfcellus,  III.  331.  reformation 
introduced  there  by  Pythagoras, 
XII.  379 

Crowns,  given  by  the  Romans  to 
thofe  who  diftinguilh  themfelves 
in  battle  by  their  valour,  XI.  p.  2. 
33.  Crowns  granted  to  the  victo- 
rious combatants  in  the  games 
of  Greece,  V.  36 

Ctesias,  of  Cnidos,  praftifes  phy- 
fic  in  Perfia,  with  great  reputa- 
tion, IV.  134.  XII.  136.  his 
works  place  him  in  the  number  of 
the  hiflorians,  ivid. 

Ctesilas,  fculptor,    XI.  p.  1.  81. 

Ctesiphon,  or  Chersipiiron,  ar- 
chitect, XI.  p.  1.  23.  machine 
invented  by  him  for  removing 
great  ftones,  2  4 

Cuirafs,  defenfive  armour  -  of  the 
antients,  XI.  p.  1.  3^7 

Cunaxa,  city,  famous  for  the  battle 
between  Artaxerxes  and  his  bro- 
ther Cyrus,  IV.  87 

Cupid.  Statues  of  Cupid  by  Praxi- 
teles and  Michael  Angelo,  XI. 

p.  1.  75 

Cy  ax  a  res  I,  reigns  in  Media,  II. 
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56.  he  forms  the  liege  of  Ninive* 
ibid,  an  irruption  of  the  Scy- 
thians into  Media  obliges  him  to 
raife  the  fiege,  57.  he  beheges 
Ninive  again  and  takes  it,  5  8.  his 
death,  60 

Cy  ax  a  res  II,  called  in  Scripture 
Darius  the  Mede,  afcends  the 
throne  of  Media,  II.  61.  he  fends 
to  demand  aid  of  Perfia  againft 
the  Aflyrians,  86.  expedition  of 
Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  againft  the 
Babylonians,  101.  Cyaxares  gives 
his  daughter  to  Cyrus  in  marriage, 
114.  he  goes  to  Babylon  with 
that  prince,  and  forms  in  con- 
cert with  him  the  plan  of  the 
whole  monarchy,  167.  death  of 
Cyaxares,  171 

Cycliades,  prefident  of  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  Achasans  held  at  Ar- 
gos,  eludes  Philip's  propofal,VIII. 

158 

Cycloid,  geometrical  inftrument :  in- 
vention of  it,  XIII.  83 

Cylon,  known  by  taking  the  cita- 
del of  Athens,  III.  302 

Cylon,  famous  fculptor,  XI.  p.  1. 

81 

Cynegirus,  Athenian.  His  tenaci- 
ous fiercenefs  againft  the  Perfians 
in  a  fea-fight  with  them,  III. 

103 

Cynetba,  city  of  Arcadia  :  ferocity 
of  its  inhabitants,   XI.  p.  1.  150 

Cynics  {feci  of):  their  origin, 
XII.  357  why  fo  called,  358 

Cynisca,  filter  of  Agefilaus,  dis- 
putes the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
games,  and  is  proclaimed  victori- 
ous, IV.  170.  V.  59 

Cyhofcephale,  an  hill  in  Theflaly, 
*  famous  for  the  victory  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  Philip,       VIII.  188 

Cjprus,  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean 
delivered  from  the  Perfian  yoke 
by  the  Greeks,  III.  208.  revolt 
of  that  ifland  againft  Ochus,  V. 
319.  it  fubmits,  324.  horrible 
and  bloody  tragedy  that  paffes 
there 
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there  at  the  death  of  Nicocles, 
VII.  117.  after  having  been  go- 
verned fometimes  by  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  and  fometimes  by  the 
kings  of  Syria,itis  fubjected  to  the 
Romans,  IX.  302.  excellence  of 
the  wines  of  Cyprus,       X.  293 

Cypselus,  Corinthian,  ufurps  fu- 
preme  authority  at  Corinth,  and 
tranfmits  it  to  his  fon,     II.  310 

Cyrenaic,  famous  feet  of  philofo- 
phers,  XII.  327 

Cyrene,  city  upon  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean :  in  what  manner 
the  difpute  between  this  city  and 
Carthage  concerning  their  limits 
is  terminated,  I.  150 

Cyropolis,  city  of  Sogdiana,  deftroy- 
ed  by  Alexander,  VI.  494 

Cyrus,  fon  of  Cambyfes  king  of 
Perfia.  Birth  of  that  prince,  II. 
61,  78.  his  education,  79.  he 
goes  to  the  court  of  his  grandfa- 
ther Aftyages,  81.  his  return  into 
Perfia,  85.  he  marches  to  the  aid 
of  his  uncle  Cyaxares  againft  the 
Babylonians,  86  he  reduces  the 
king  of  Armenia,  92.  he  gains  a 
firft  advantage  over  Crcefus,  and 
the  Babylonians,  102.  his  con- 
duct to  Panthea,  107.  he  chal- 
lenges the  king  of  the  Affyrians 
to  a  fmgle  combat,  1 13.  he  re- 
turns to  Cyaxares,  ibid,  that  prince 
gives  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, 1 1 5 
Cyrus  marches  to  meet  the  Ba- 
bylonians, II.  1 19.  he  gains  a  fa- 
mous viftory  over  them  and 
Crcefus  at  the  battle  of  Thym- 
brxa,  ibid,  he  makes  himfelf 
mafter  of  Sardis,  and  takes  Crce- 
fus prifoner,  133.  he  advances 
to  Babylon,  138.  and  takes  it, 
149.  conduct  of  Cyrus  after  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  157.  he  fhews 
himfelf  with  great  pomp  to  the 
newly  conquered  people,  163.  he 
goes  to  Perfia,  167.  at  his  return 


he  carries  Cyaxares  to  Babylon* 
and  forms  the  plan  of  the  whole 
monarchy  in  concert  with  him, 
168.  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares 
he  reigns  over  the  Medes  and 
Perfians,  171.  he  paffes  a  famous 
edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  ibid. 
laft  years  of  Cyrus,  179.  his 
death,  and  difcourfe  with  his 
children  before  his  death,  180. 
praife  and  character  of  Cyrus, 
ibid,  his  continual  attention  to 
render  the  Divinity  the  worfhip 
he  thought  due  to  him,  132.  dif- 
ference of  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon  in  refpect  to  Cyrus  the 
Great,  1 89 

Cyrus,  the  younger  fon  of  Darius, 
is  made  governor  in  chief  of  all 
the  provinces  of  Afia  minor  by 
his  father,  III.  401.  his  father 
re'cals  him,  IV.  46,  after  the  death 
of  Darius  he  forms  the  defign  of 
affafTinating  his  brother,  59.  he 
is  fent  back  into  Ana  minor,  ibid. 
he  fecretfy  .  raifes  troops  againfl 
his  brother,  80.  he  fets  out  from 
Sardis,  83.  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
80.  he  is  killed  in  it,  91.  praife 
of  Cyrus,  96 

Cythera,  ifland  of  Greece,  facing 
Laconia,  II.  298 

Cyzicum,  city  of  Propontis,  X.  70 

D. 

DJE  M  O  N,  or  familiar  fpirit  of 
Socrates,  IV.  208 

Damippus,  Syracufan  fent  by  Epi- 
cydes  to  negotiate  with  Philip 
king  of  Macedonia,  1  X.  56 
Dam  is,  difputes  with  Ariftomenes 
the  fucceffion  to  the  kingdom  of 
Meffenia  after  the  death  of  Eu- 
phaes,  III.  27 

Damocles,  learns  by  his  own  ex- 
perience that  the  life  of  Dionyfius 
the  tyrant  was  not  fo  happy  as 
it  feemed,  V.  158 

Damocritus,  deputed  to  Nabis  by 
S  3  the 
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the  iEtolians,  VIII.  228.  his 
infolent  anfvver  to  Quintius,  241. 
he  is  made  prifoner  of  war  at  the 
fiege  of  Heraclea,  261 

Dam  ocr  it  us,  chief  magiftrate  of 
the  Achaeans,  caufes  war  to  be 
declared  againft  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, IX.  1  56 

Damon,  friend  of  Pythias.  Trial 
to  which  their  friendfhip  was  put, 
V.  157 

Damon,  fophift,       XI.  p  2.  289 
Damophantus,    general    of  the 
horfe  to  the  Eheans,  is  killed  by 
Philopcemen  before  the  city  of 
Elis,  VI [I.  89 

Danaus,  forms  a  defign  to  murder 
Sefoftris  his  brother,  I.  8 1.  he  re- 
tires into  Peloponnefus,  where  he 
feizes  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  8z. 

II.  305 

Daniel,  prophet,  is  carried  into 
captivity  to  Babylon,  II.  38.  he 
explains  Nabucadonofor's  firft 
dream,  39.  and  the  iecond,  43. 
he  is  raifed  to  the  principal  offices 
of  the  ftate,  39.  difcovers  the 
fraud  of  the  priefts  of  Bel,  and 
caufes  the  dragon  to  be  killed,  43. 
virions  of  the  prophet  Daniel, 
46,  j  75.  he  explains  to  Belfhaz- 
zar  the  virion  that  prince  has  at 
a  banquet,  47.  he  is  made  fupei- 
intendant  of  the  affairs  of  the 
empire,  168.  he  is  thrown  into 
the  lion's  den,  1 69,  1 70.  at  his 
requeft  Cyrus  grants  the  edid, 
whereby  the  Jews  are  permitted 
to  return  to  Jerufalem,  171.  Da- 
niel's fkill  in  architecture,  173. 
reflections  upon  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  174,  &c. 

Dancing,  cultivated  by  the  Greeks, 
IV.  324.  idea  which  the  Romans 
had  of  this  exercife,  XI.  p.  \. 
148.  Plutarch's  reflection  upon 
rnufic  and  dancing,  1 65 

Danube.  Bridge  built  over  that  river 
by  the  order  of  Trajan,  XI.  p.  1 . 

47 
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Danville,  geographer  to  the  king 
of  France,  XIII.  102 

Darks,  pieces  of  gold  ftruck  by 
Darius  the  Mede,  II.  170,  236. 

IV.  28 

Darius  the  Me,de :  Cyaxares  II, 
king  of  the  Medes,  is  fo  called 
in  Scripture.    See  Cyaxares. 

Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes.  He 
enters  into  the  conipiracy  againft 
Smerdis  the  Magus,  II.  207.  he 
runs  him  through  with  a  fword, 
209.  he  is  made  king  ofPerfia 
by  an  artifice  of  his  groom,  210. 
theefteem  he  acquires  by  hiswif- 
dom  and  prudence,  216.  he  quits 
the  name  of  Ochus  to  aflume  that 
of  Darius,  III.  34  marriages  of 
Darius,  35.  his  method  for  tranf- 
mitting  to  pofterity  the  manner 
in  which  he  attained  the  fove- 
reignty,  36.  order  which  he  efta- 
blifhes  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
finances,  ibid,  his  moderation  in 
impofing  tributes,  37.  the  Perfians 
give  him  the  firname  of  the  Mer- 
chant, ibid,  he  fends  Democedes 
the  phyfician  into  Greece,  43. 
he  confirms  the  edict  of  Cyrus  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  46.  his  gratis 
tude  to  Sylofon,  whom  he  re- 
eftablifhes  king  of  Samos,  47 
Darius  reduces  Babylon  after  a 
fiege  of  twenty  months,  III.  48, 
Sec.  expedition  of  Darius  againft 
the  Scythians,  62.  Artabanus's  re- 
monflrance  to  Darius,  63.  barba- 
rous action  of  Darius  to  the  three 
children  of  Oebafus,  66.  Darius 
conquers  India,  75.  he  conceives 
the  defign  of  making  himfelf 
mafter  of  Naxos,  77.  the  Ionians 
revolt  againft  Darius,  79.  he  re- 
eftahjifhes  the  Tyrians  in  their 
antient  privileges,  ibid,  refent- 
ment  conceived  by  Darius  againft 
the  Athenians,  who  had  fhared 
in  the  turning  of  Sardis,  83.  his 
expedition  againft  Greece,  88. 
he  fends  heralds  into  Greece  to 
Z  fcund 
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found  the  ftatej,  and  to  demand  rius's  army,  160.  famous  victory 
their  fubmiffion,  96.  his  army  is  of  Alexander  over  Darius  near  the 
defeated  at  Marathon,   98,  &c.  city  of  IfTus,                162,  &c. 
Darius  refolves  to  go  in  perfon  a-  JDarius's  haughty  letter  to  Alex- 
gainft  Egypt  and  Greece,  no.  ander,  183.  fecond  letter  of  Da- 
he  chufes  his  fucceffor,  nr.  his  rius  to  Alexander,  213.  Darius 
death,  114.  his  epitaph,  ibid,  his  receives  advice  of  his  wife's  death, 
character,  ibid,  &c.   difpute  be-  237.  his  prayer  to  the  gods  upon 
tween  two  of  his  fons  for  the  being  told  in  what  manner  fh« 
crown,                             1 14  had  been  treated  by  Alexander, 
Darius,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Xerxes.  238.   Darius  propofes  new  con- 
His  marriage  with  Artainta,  III.  ditions  of  peace  to  Alexander, 
197,  &c.  he  is  murdered  by  his  which  are  not  accepted,  243.  fa* 
brother  Artaxerxes,              227  mous  battle  of  Arbela,  wherein 
Darius  Nothus  takes  arm&againft  Darius  is  defeated,  247,  &c.  re- 
Sogdianus,  and  puts  him  to  death,  treat  of  Darius  after  that  battle, 
111.  396.  he  afcends  the  throne  255.  he  q-itsEcbatana,  272.  his 
of  Perfia,  and  changes  his  name  fpeech  to  his  principal  officers  to 
from  Ochus  to  Darius,  ibid,  he  induce  them  to  march  againft  the 
caufes  his  brother  Arfites,  who  enemy,  273.   he  is  betrayed  and 
had  revolted  againft  him,  to  be  laid  in  chains  by  Beffus  and  Na- 
fmothered  in  afh.es,  397.   puts  a  barzanes,  274.  unhappy  death  of 
flop  to  the  rebellion  of  Pifuthnes,  that  prince,  276.  his  laft  words, 

398.  and  punifhes  the  treafon  of  277 
Artoxares  his  principal  eunuch,  Darius  king  of  the  Medes,  is  fub- 

399,  &c.  he  quells  the  revolt  of  dued  by  Pompey,  X.  178 
Egypt,  401.  and  that  of  Media,  Datames,  Carian,  fucceeds  his  fa- 
ibid.  he  gives  the  government  of  ther  Camifares  in  the  government 
Afia  minor  to  Cyrus  his  younger  of  Leuco-Syria,  IV.  193.  he  re- 
fon,  ibid,  the  inftruitions  he  gives  duces  Thyus,  governor  of  Paph» 
him  on  fending  him  to  his  go-  lagonia,  who  had  revolted  againft 
vernment,  IV.  27.  Darius  recals  the  king  of  Perfia,  194.  he  re- 
Cyrus  to  court,  46.  death  of  Da-  ceives  the  command  of  the  army 
rius  Nothus,  56.  his  memorable  defigned  againft  Egypt,  195.  he 
words  to  Artaxerxes  his  fucceffor  is  ordered  to  reduce  Afpis,  ibid. 
at  his  death,                        58  he  revolts  againft  Artaxerxes,  196. 

Darius,  fon  of  Artaxerxes  Mne-  and  gains  feveral  advantages  over 

mon,  confpires  againft  his  father's  the  troops  fent  againft  him,  198* 

life,  V.  294.  his  confpiracy  is  dil-  he  is  affaffinated  by  order  of  Ar- 

covered  and  punifhed,          ibid.  taxerxes,  199 

Darius  Codomanus,  is  placed  by  Datis,  commands  the  army  of  the 

Bagoas  upon  the  throne  of  Perfia,  Perfians  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 

V.  360.  he  lofes  the  battle  of  the  thon,                           III.  99 

Granicus  againft  Alexander,  VI.  J)ebts.    Laws  of  the  Egyptians  in 


Rhodian  to  carry  the  war  into  debts,  I.  3^,  66.  Solon's  law  for 

Macedonia,  150.  Darius  refolves  annihilating  debts,          II.  351 

to  command  in  perfon,  liji.Cari-  Dece/ia,  fort  of  Attica,  III.  457.  is 

demus,  his  free  remonftrance  to  fortified  by  the  Lacedasmonians, 


138,  &c.   he  orders  Memnon  the 


Darius,  1 5  8,  &c,  march  of  Da 
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Decimation,  punifhmcnt  amongft  the 
Romans,  xl.  p.  2.  29 

P.  D  ecius,  Roman  tribune,  how 
rewaided  for  faving  the  army, 
XI.  p.  2.  33 

Declamation,  (  or  fpeaking )  of  the 
theatre  compofed,  and  fet  to 
notes  amongk  the  antient,  XI, 
p.  1.  178.  cuftom  of  fending  youth 
to  the  fehools  of  declamation, 
condemned  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
183.  declamation  or  fpeaking  up- 
on the  ftage,  di  Hindi  from  the 
gefture  or  afting,  284 
Declamation,  a  kind  of  compo- 
fition  for  the  exercife  of  elo- 
quence, XL  p.  2.  280,  &c. 

Declaration  of  war,  XL  p.  1.  203. 
with  what  ceremonies  attended  a- 
mongft  the  Greeks,  Hid.  and  a- 
mongft  the  Romans,  204 

Decreafe gradual  (or  gradation)  of 
colours,  term  of  painting,  XI. 

p.  1.  91 

Dcedala,  country  of  India,  fubjeftcd 
by  Alexander,  VI.  348 

Deidamia,  daughter  of  yEacides, 
wife  of  Demetrius,  fon  of  Anti- 
gonus,   VII.  176.     her  death, 

187 

Dejoces,  forms  the  dcfign  of  af- 
cending  the  throne  of  Media,  II. 
48,  &c.  he  is  elected  king  by  una- 
nimous confent,  50.  conduct  of 
Dejoces  in  governing  his  king- 
dom, 51.  he  builds  Ecbatana,  52. 
means  he  ufed  for  acquiring  the 
refpeft  of  his  fubjects,      53,  285 

Dejotarvs,  prince  of  Galatia: 
Pompey  gives  him  Armenia  Mi- 
nor, X.  183.  repartee  of  that 
prince  to  CralTus,  IX.  337 

Delia.  Place  in  Bceotia.  Battle 
there  between  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans,  III. 

Delos,  one  of  the  Cycladcs.  The 
common  treafures  of  Greece  de- 
pofited  in  that  ifland,  III.  21S. 
the  Athenians  fend  a  fhip  every 
year  to  Delos,  IV.  243.  Arche- 
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laus  fubjefts  Delos,  and  rellores  h 
to  the  Athenians,  X.  94 

Delphi,  city  of  Phocis,  famous  tor 
Apollo's  oracle  there,  V.  23.  the 
Pythia  and  Sybil  of  Delphi,  24 
temple  of  Delphi  burnt  and  re- 
built, 3  1 

Delta,  or  lower  Egypt,  I.  24 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  II.  307.  that 
of  Ogyges,  ibid. 

Demades,  oppofes  the  advice  of 
Demolthenes,  VI.  36.  he  is  taken 
priloner  at  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea,  84.  he  goes  ambaffador  to 
Alexander  from  the  Athenians, 
125.  he  prepares  the  decree  for 
the  death  of  Demofthencs,  VII. 
39.  Demades  with  his  fon  Caf- 
fander  killed,  67 

Demakatus,  king  of  Sparta,  ex- 
pelled the  throne  by  Cleoinenes 
his  coilcgue,  III.  97.  his  fine  and 
noble  anfwer  to  Xerxes,  139,  &c. 
153.  vain  and  infolent  demand 
of  Demaratus  to  Artaxerxes,  237 

De.marata,  wife  of  Andronodo- 
rus.  She  perfuades  her  hufhand 
not  to  fubmit  to  the  fenateof  Sy- 
racufe,  X.  36.   lhe  is  killed,  40 

Demetrius  P  baler eus,  he  is  obliged 
to  quit  Athens ,  and  is  con- 
demned to  die  in  his  abfence, 
VII.  42,  73.  CajTander  fettles  him 
there  to  govern  the  republic,  80. 
liis  wildom  and  ability  in  the  go- 
vernment, 81,  &c.  three  hundred 
ftatues  are  erected  to  him  out  of 
gratitude,  133.  refleftion  upon 
that  great  number  of  ftatues  e- 
refted  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
Phalcreus,  141.  his  care  to  forti- 
fy and  embellifh  the  Piraeus,  XI. 
p  1.  27.  he  retires  to  Thebes 
after  the  taking  of  Athens  by  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  VII.  134. 
his  ftatues  are  thrown  down,  and 
he  is  condemned  to  dieat  Athens, 
139.  III.  107.  he  takes  refuge 
with  Caflander,  and  afterwards  in 
Egypt,  VII.  140.  he  is  made  in- 
tendaiu 
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tendant  of  king  Ptolomy's  li- 
brary, 312.  his  death,  229.  cha- 
racter of  his  eloquence  and  writ- 
ings, ibid,  &c     he  compofes  a 
treatife  upon   elocution  highly 
etfeemed,  XI.  p.  2.  222.  the  in- 
vention of  declamation  afcribed 
to  him,  244 
Demetrius,   fon   of  Antigonus, 
firnamed  Poliorcetes.    His  cha- 
racter, VII.  150,  197,    he  be- 
gins to  make  himfelf  known  in 
Ma  minor,  115,   he  lofes  a  bat- 
tle at  Gaza  againft  Ptolomy,  118. 
he  gains  one  foon  after  againft 
Cilles  the  fame  Ptolomy's  lieute- 
nant, 120.  he  isfentby  his  father 
to  Babylon  againft  Seleucus,  125. 
he  makes  Ptolomy  raife  the  fiege 
of  Halicarnaflus,  1 26.  he  makes 
himfelf  mafter  of  Athens,  and 
reinftates  the  democratical  go- 
vernment, i36,&c.  exceffive  gra- 
titude of  the  Athenians  to  him, 
137,  &c.  his  marriage,  142.  he 
befieges  Salamin,  143,  Sec.  and 
takes  it,  145.   he  receives  the  ti- 
tle of  king,  146.   his  conduct  in 
war  and  peace,  150 
Demetrius  forms  the  fiege  of 
Rhodes,  VII.  151,  &c.  he  makes 
Caflander  raife  the  fiege  of  A- 
thens,  174.    exceffive  honours 
which  he  receives  in  that  city, 
175.  he  marries  Deidatnia,  176. 
he  is  proclaimed  general  of  the 
Greeks,  and   initiated  into  the 
great  and  lefier  myfteries,  ibid. 
he  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ip- 
fus,  180     Athens  fhuts  her  gates 
againft  him,  185-   he  takes  that 
city,  191.  he  forms  the  defign  of 
fubjetting    the  Lacedaemonians, 
192.   he  lofes  almoft  at  the  fame 
time  all  his  dominions  in  Afia, 
192.  Demetrius  called  in  to  the 
aid   of  Alexander,  Caflander's 
fon,  deftroys  him,    and  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  Macedonia,  194. 
he  makes  great  preparations  for 
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recovering  his  father's  empire  in 
Afia,  195.  he  is  obliged  to  aban- 
don Macedonia,  197.  he  furren- 
ders  himfelf  to  Seleucus,  who 
keeps  him  priibner,  204,  his 
death,  206 

Demetrius,  brother  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  (is  put  to  death  in  Apa- 
mea's  bed,  VII.  307 

Demetrius,  fon  and  fucceflbr  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  VII.  10, 
328,  354.  his  death,  336 

Demetrius  of  Pharos,  prince  of 
Illyria,  VII.  354.  he  advifes  Phi- 
lip king  of  Macedonia  to  carry 
the  war  into  Italy,         VIII.  76 

Demetrius,  fon  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  is  given  as  an  hoftage 
to  the  Romans,  VIII.  199.  the 
Romans  fend  him  back  to  his  fa- 
ther, 263.  Philip  fends  Deme- 
trius ambaflador  to  Rome,  338. 
Demetrius  j unifies  his  father  to 
the  Romans,  363.  he  returns  into 
Macedonia,  ibid.  Perfeus's  fecret 
plot  againft  his  brother  Deme- 
trius, 367,  &c.  he  accufeshim  to 
his  father,  369.  Demet'rius's  de- 
fence againft  the  accufations  of 
Perieus,  381.  Philip  caufes  him 
to  be  put  to  death, ,  394 

Demetrius  Soter,  after  having 
been  long  an  hoftage  at  Rome, 
demands  permiflion  to  return  in- 
to Syria  in  vain,  IX.  196.  he 
flies  from  Rome,  208.  he  afcend.s 
the  throne  of  Syria,  and  receives 
the  firname  of  Soter  from  the  Ba- 
bylonians, 209.  he  makes  war 
againft  the  Jews,  ibid,  &c  he 
places  Holophernes  upon  the 
throne  of  Cappadocia,  137,213. 
the  Romans  acknowledge  him 
king  of  Syria,  212.  he  abandons 
himfelf  to  feafting  and  voluptu- 
oufnefs,  213.  confpiracy  againft 
him,  ibid,  he  endeavours  to  en- 
gage the  Jews  in  his  interefts,2i  5. 
he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  2 1 7 

Deme- 
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Demetrius  Nicator,  fon  of  De- 
metrius Soter,  claims  the  crovvn 
of  Syria,  219.  he  marries  the 
daughter  of  Ptolomy  Philometor, 
220^  he  drives  Alexander  the 
ufurper  out  of  Syria,  and  remains 
in  quiet  pofleflion  of  the  throne, 
ibid,  exceffes  of  Demetrius,  222. 
Jonathan  fends  him  aid  againft 
the  people  of  Antioch,  225.  he 
is  driven  out  of  Syria,  226.  his 
manner  of  living  at  Laodicea, 
whither  he  had  retired,  229.  he 
is  tajcen  prifoner  in  an  expedition 
againft  the  Parthians,  232.  he 
marries  Rodoguna,  daughter  of 
Mithridates  king  of  Parthia,  ibid. 
he  makes  ineffectual  attempts  to 
return  into  his  kingdom,  249.  he 
recovers  his  dominions,  252,  he 
is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Zebina, 
258.  his  death,  ibid. 

Demetrius  Eucher.es,  is  efta- 
blilhed  king  at  Damafcus,  IX. 

281 

Demetrius,  architect,  XL  p.  \. 

25 

Demetrius,  ftatuary,  XI  p.  1.  74 

Demiurges,  magiftrates  amongftthe 
Achaeans,  1 77 

Democedes,  phyfician  of  Croto- 
na  ;  he  cures  Darius,  III.  41, 
hiftory  of  that  phyfician,  42.  XIII. 
49.  he  returns  into  Greece,  III. 
44.  he  fettles  at  Crotona,  where 
he  marries  the  daughter  of  Milo 
the  Athleta,  45 

Demochares,  one  of  the  murde- 
ners  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  VII. 

377,  &c, 

Democles,  firnamedjhe  Beautiful, 
VII.  175 

Democritus.  That  philofopher's 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Divinity,  XIII.  11 

Demodocus,  poet  mentioned  by 
Homer  with  praife,  XL  pi.  155 

Dfmosthenes,  is  chofen  by  the 
Athenians  commander  of  a  fleet 
for  the  aid  of  Nicias  in  Sicily, 


III.  472,  479.  he  makes  an  at- 
tempt againft  Syracufe  without 
fuccefs,  481.  he  is  reduced  to 
furrender  at  difcretion  to  the  Sy- 
racufans,  493.  he  is  put  to  death, 
497 

Demosthenes,  the  orator.  Abridg- 
ment of  his  life  to  the  time  when 
he  begins  to  appear  in  the  tribunal 
of  harangues,  V.  350,  &c.  heap- 
pears  for  the  firft  time  in  public, 
and  encourages  the  Athenians  a- 
gainft  the  preparations  for  war  of 
Artaxerxes,  311.  his  oration  in 
favour  of  the  Megalopolitans, 
315.  he  fpeaks  for  the  Rhodians, 
318.  he  propofes  and  occafions 
the  pafling  of  a  law  for  the  equip- 
ment of  fleets,  which  annuls  ano- 
ther very  heavy  upon  the  poorer 
citizens,  361.  his  difcourfe  in 
defence  of  the  law  that  granted 
exemptions,  336 
Demofthenes  upon  occafion  of 
Philip's  attempt  to  feize  Thermo- 
pylae, harangues  the  Athenians, 
and  animates  them  againft  that 
prince,  VI.  30.  he  is  fent  ambaf- 
fador  to  Philip,  43.  his  oration 
upon  the  peace,  50.  that  upon 
the  Cherfonefus,  5  3.  Demofthe- 
nes prefles  the  Athenians  to  de- 
clare for  the  Lacedaemonians  a- 
gainft  Philip,  57.  his  Philippics, 
62.  his  oration  to  fruftrate  the 
effects  of  Philip's  letter  to  the  A- 
thenians,  67-  his  advice  after  the 
taking  of  Elataea  by  that  prince, 
61,  &c.  he  is  fent  upon  an  em- 
bafly  to  Thebes,  79.  he  flies  in 
the  battle  of  Cheronsa,  84.  he 
is  cited  to  a  trial  before  the  peo- 
ple, who  acquit  him,  and  do  him 
great  honours,  86.  ^fchines  ac- 
cufes  him,  89,  1 29,  &c.  genero- 
fity  of  Demofthenes  to  his  accu- 
fer,  131.  his  immoderate  joy  for 
Philip's  death,  95 
Demofthenes  animates  the  peo- 
ple againft  Alexander,  VL  121. 

he 
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i  be  prevents  the  Athenians  from 

I  delivering  up  the  orators  to  A- 
lexander,  125.   Demofthenes  fuf- 

j  fers  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by 

\  Harpalus,  399.  he  is  condemned 
and  banifhed,  ibid,  he  is  recalled 

I  from  baniihment,  VII.  32  he 
quits  Athens,  before  the  arrival 
of  Antipater,  39.  he  is  condem- 
ned to  die,  ibid,   he  puts  an  end 

.  to  hislife  by  poifon,  43.  the  A- 
thenians  ereft  a  ftatue  of  brafs  to 
him,  Hid.  character  of  Demo- 
fthenes, XII  230 

Percy llid as,  firnamed  Sifypbus, 
receives  the  command  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian troops  in  the  room 
of  Thymbron,  IV.  130.  he 
takes  MoYu  from  Midias,  who 
had  polTeffed  himfelf  of  it  by- 
putting  his  mother-in-law  Dania 
to  death,  133.  he  fliuts  up  the 
Ifthmus  of  the  Thracian  Cherfo- 
nefus,  ibid,  truce  concluded  be- 
tween Dercyllidas,  Pharnabazus, 
and  THTaphemes,  136 

Pescartes.  Modern  phyfics  in- 
debted to  him  for  molt  of  their 
improvements,       XIII,  39,  101 

Deferters.  Charondas's  law  in  *e- 
fpedt  to  them,  III.  335 

Dejign,  one  of  the  parts  of  paint- 
ing, XI.  p.  t .  89 

Deucalion,  king  of  Theffaly,  II. 
311.  deluge  of  Deucalion,  ibid. 

Deucetius,  chief  of  the  people 
called  Sicilians.  His  hiitory,  III. 

326 

Dexiphanes,  architect,  XI.  p.  1 . 

33 

Dijfcus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Achaeans,  fows  difcords  amongft 
them,  IX.  158.  he  takes  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  army 
in  the  room  of  Critolaus,  161. 
his  unfortunate  end,  164 

Diagoras,  the  Melian,  is  condem- 
ned at  Athens  for  teaching  athe- 
jfm,  III.  446 
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Dialers.  The  four  dialedts  of  the 
Greeks,  It  3*4 

DialeJIia,  or  logic,  what  the  an- 
tient philofophers  thought  of  it, 
XIII.  410 

Dialogue.  A  very  difficult  manner 
of  writing,  XI.  p.  2.  334 

Diatonic,  one  of  the  three  fpecies 
of  the  mufic  of  the  antients,  XI. 

p.  1.  170 

Dicearchus,  antient  admiral  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
accomplice  with  Scopas  in  the 
confpiracy  againft  Ptolomy  Epi- 
phanes,  VIII.  210 

Dicearchus,  brother  of  Thoas, 
general  of  the  iEtolians.  He  is 
deputed  by  them  to  Antiochus, 
VIII.  228 

Dictator  Roman.   His  manner  of 
marching  with  the  legions,  XL 
p.  I.  277 

Did  as,  governor  of  Paeonia,  puts 
Demetrius  to  death  by  order  of 
Philip,  VI.  394 

Dido  :  her  hiftory,  I.  146 

Digeji,  XII.  460 

Dinarchus,  Greek  orator,  XII. 

232 

Dinocrates,  architect.  His  hif- 
tory, XL  p.  1.  30.  he  prefides 
in  building  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephefus,  VI.  1 44.  he  is  ap- 
pointed by  Alexander  to  build 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  XL  p.  1. 
32.  lingular  defign  of  a  temple 
propofed  by  him  to  Ptolomy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  VII.  315 

Dinomenes,  one  of  the  command- 
ers of  the  army  fent  by  the  Sy- 
racufans  to  the  aid  of  Marcellus, 
X.  45 

Dinon  ,  governor  of  Damafcus, 
VIII.  is 

Diocles,  one  of  the  generals  of 
the  Syracufans.  His  advice  con- 
cerning the  Athenians  taken  in 
Sicily,  III.  495 

Diocles,  ^Etolian,  takes  Deme- 
trias.  VIII.  242 

Did- 
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Diodorus,  Athenian,  oppofes  the 
putting  to  death  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mkylene,         III.  576 

Di odor. us  Siculus,  Greek  hiftorian, 
XII.  144 

Diodqrus,  Greek  philofopher,  XII. 

,  357 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  refufes  to 
be  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of 
Ceres  Eleufina,  V.  1  3.  he  receives 
a  vifit  from  Alexander  the  Great, 
VI.  128 

Diogenes,  Stoic  philofopher,  is 
fent  on  an  embafly  to  Rome  by 
the  Athenians,  IX.  142 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Greek  hifto- 
rian,  XII.  168 

Diocnetus,  admiral  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  VIII.  18,  20 

Diognetus,  architect  of  Rhodes, 
rewarded   by  his  country,  XI. 

P  1  •  34 

Djomedon,  one  of  the  generals 
condemned  to  die  for  having  left 
the  bodies  unburied  of  thofe  who 
were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginufa;.  His  fpeech  before  his 
death,  IV.  41 

Dion  Cassius,  Greek  hiftorian, 
XII.  168 

Dion  of  Syracufe.  His  character 
and  friendship  with  Plato,  V.  129. 
he  perfuades  Dionyfius  the  elder 
to  have  fome  converfation  with 
Plato,  ibid,  his  marriage  with 
Arete  daughter  of  Dionyfius,  1 54. 
his  magnanimous  generofity  to 
Dionyfius  the  younger,  16c,  &c. 
he  becomes  odious  to  the  cour- 
tiers, 161.  Dion  determines  Dio- 
nyfius to  invite  Plato  to  his  court, 
164.  the  courtiers  fpare  no  pains 
to  difcredit  him  with  Dionyfius, 
169.  he  is  banilhed,  171.  he  re- 
fides  at  Athens,  173.  he  vifitsthe 
other  cites  of  Greece,  1 74.  Dio- 
nyfius caufes  Dion's  eftates  and 
effecls  to  be  fold,  176.  and  makes 
his  wife  Arete  marry  Timocri- 
tus,  177.  Dion  determines  to  at- 
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tack  him  with  open  force,  iBiA 
&c.  he  embarks  on  board  two 
merchant  fhips  for  Syracufe,  1  80. 
he  appears  before  the  walls  of  the 
city,  183.   fuccefs  of  his  enter- 
prize,  ibid,  he  defeats  the  troops 
of  Dionyfius,  185.  ingratitude 
of  the  Syracufans  to  Dion,  187.5 
he  retires  to  Leontium,  189.  he, 
is  recalled  by  the  Syracufans,  191. 
he  delivers  Syracufe,  and  pardons 
his  enemies,  194,  &c.   Dion  en- 
ters the  citadel,  which  is  fur- 
rendered  to  him  by  the  fon  of 
Dionyfius,  and  is  reconciled  to 
his  wife  Arete,  198.  reflection 
upon  Dion's  modefly,  199;.   he  ; 
fufters  Heraclides  to  be  put  to. 
death,  200.    Callippus  conceives, 
the  defign  of  aflaflinating  Dion, 
and  puts  it  in  execution,  201,  &c. 
Dion,  famous  philofopher  fent  by*  I 
the    Egyptians    ambaflador  to| 
Rome  againft  Ptolomy  Auletes* 
X.  194 

Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Sy-  , 
racufe.    His    peculiar  chara&e- 
riftics,  V.  107.  means  which  he 
ufes  for  poflefling  himfelf  of  the 
tyranny,  108,  &c.  he  is  appoint- 
ed  general ifli mo  with  unlimited 
power,  115.   he  fucceeds  in  ha-  ] 
ving  guards  alfigned  him,  117. 
and   eftablifhes    himfelf  tyrant,  \ 
ibid,  attempts  at  Syracufe  and  in. 
Sicily  againft  him,  ug,  &q.  he  j 
makes  preparations  for  a  war  with 
the  Carthaginians,  1 24,  &c.  the 
people  of  Rhegium  refufe  to  al- 
ly themfelves  with  the  tyrant, 
1  27.  he  marries  two  wives  at  the 
fame  time,  128     his  friendfhip 
and  deference  foF  Dion,  128.  he  j 
befieges  and  takes  Motya,  133. 
he  is  defeated  at  fea,  134.  the 
Syracufan  troops  gain  an  advan-  j 
tage  over  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
abfence  of  Dionyfius,  136.  new 
movements  at  Syracufe  againft 
him,  137.  he  entirely  defeats  the  j 
Carthaginians, 
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Carthaginians,  and  obliges 'them 
to  quit  Sicily,  139,  &x.  he  pu- 
nifties  the  inhabitants  of  Rhe- 
gium,  142.  violent  paffion  of 
Dionyfius  for  poetry,  1 44,  1 49» 
&c.  reflections  upon  that  tafte  of 
his,  146.  he  fends  his  brother 
Thearides  to  Olympia  to  difpute 
the  prizes  of  the  chariot-race  and 
poetry,  147.  new  enterprizes  of 
Dionyfius  againft  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 153.  he  carries  the  prize 
of  poetry  at  Athens,  ibid,  death 
of  Dionyfius,  154.  his  charafter, 
*  ibid,  &c. 

Dionysius  the  younger  fucceeds 
his  father,  V.  159.    his  conduct 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
161.  his  good  qualities,  163.  Di- 
on induces   Dionyfius  to  caufe 
Plato  to  come  to  his  court,  1 64. 
in  what  manner  Plato  is  received 
there,  167.  wonderful  change  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  prefence  of  that 
philofopher,  ibid.   Dionyfius  ba- 
nifhes  Dion,  171.    he  difmifles 
Plato,  172.  he  prefles  him  to  re- 
turn to  Syracufe,   with  which 
Plato  complies,  175.  Dionyfius 
..grants  Plato  permiftion  to  return 
into  Greece,  177.  embafiy  from 
Dionyfius  to  Dion,  who  had 
poflefled  himfelf  of  Syracufe,  1 82. 
-defeat  of  Dionyfius's  troops,  185. 
method  which  he  ufes  for  ren- 
dering Dion  fufpe&ed,  ibid,  he 
retires  into  Italy,  188.    he  reaf- 
■cendsthe  throne,  331.  Icetas  ob- 
liges him  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in 
the  citadel  o'fSyracufe,  336.  Dio- 
nyfius treats  with  Timoleon,  who 
fends  him  to  Corinth,  339,  &c 
wife  anfwer  of  Dionyfius  to  a 
•{hanger,        341^  I.  172.  X.  73 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnafius.  His 
hillory,  and  other  works,  XI.  p.  2. 

216.   XII.  146 
Dionysius  the  Thracian,  Greek 
grammarian,  XI.  p.  2.  172 

DioPHANEs,  Achaean,  compels  Se- 
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leuxus  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Per- 
gamus,  VIII.  268 

Diopithus,  chief  of  the  colony 
fent  by  the  Athenians  into  the 
Cherfonefus,  makes  an  irruption 
into  the  lands  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  VI.  52.  he  is  accufed 
by  Philip's  pensioners,  and  de- 
fended by  Demofthenes,  53 

Dioscorides,  phyfician  of  Ana- 
zarba,  XIII.  55 

Dipanes,  one  of  the  firft  fculptors 
that  worked  in  marble,  XL  p.  t. 

57 

Difcipline  military.  In  what  man- 
ner the  Greeks  obferved  it,  XI. 
p.  2.  21.  how  ftrictly  maintained 
amongft  the  Romans,  24 

Difcoboli.  Thofe  who  exercifed 
themfelves  in  throwing  the 
Difcus,  V.  47 

Difpojition,  term  of  painting,  XI. 

p.  I.  89 

Difcus.  Kind  of  Athletic  combat,  V. 

47 

Diftribution  of  lands,  inftituted  at 
Sparta  by  Lycurgus,  II.  321.  re- 
flections upon  that  inftitution, 
336 

Di'verjily.    One   of  the    parts  of 
what  is  called  defign  in  painting, 
XI.  p.  1.  90 

Divinity.  Idea  of  the  Divinity  im- 
planted in  the  hearts  of  all  man- 
kind, VII.  244.  exiftence  and 
attributes  of  the  Divinity,  'XIII. 
1.  nature  of  the  Divinity,  8.  tlie 
Divinity  prefides  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  makes 
mankind  his  peculiar  care,  17 

Dodanim,  the  fourth  of  the  fons 
of  Javan,  II.  302 

Dodart  M.  his  exact  calculation 
of  all  the  notes  and  half  notes  of 
a  common  voice,    XI.  p.  2.  159 

Dodona.  Oracle  of  Dodona,  V.  2 1 

Dolphins,  machine  of  war,  III.  478. 

XL  ,p.  2.  143 

Domitian.    Domitian's  edict  in 
•refpeft  to  vines,  X.  297,  Do- 
mitian 
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mitian  treated  as  a  God  by  Quin- 
tilian,  XI.  p.  2.  259.   his  death, 
264 

Domitius  ./Enobarbus, fentcom- 
miffioner  by  the  Romans  into  A- 
chaia,  where  he  commits  the  moft 
enormous  oppreffions,  IX.  128, 
&c. 

Donatus,  famous  grammarian,  XI. 

p.  2.  210 

Donations.  How  regulated  by  So- 
lon, II.  356 

Doris.  Country  of  antient  Greece. 
Origin  of  its  inhabitants,  II.  313 

Doris,  wife  of  Dionyfius  the  el- 
der, V.  127 

Doric,  dialed*,  II.  314 

Doric,  meafure  of  mufic,  XI.  p.  1. 

167 

Dorimachus,  general  of  the  ^Eto- 
lians,  VIII.  45 

Dorus,  fecond  fon  of  Hellenus, 
gives  his  name  to  Doris,  II.  312 

Dorylaus,  one  of  Mithridates's 
generals,  is  defeated  by  Sylla  in 
the  plains  of  Grchomenps,  X.  1 08 

Doryphori.  Body  of  troops,  guards 
of  the  kings  of  Perfia,     II.  239 

Doryphorus,  exquifite  ftatue  made  by 
Polycletus,  XI.  p.  j.  70 

Draco,  legiflator  of  Athens,  II. 
347.  XII.  12.  his  laws  are  an- 
nulled by  Solon,  II.  352 

Draco,  fon  of  Hippocrates,  XIII. 

53 

Dramatic.    See  Poe?n. 

Drepanum,  place  in  Sicily,    I.  313 

Drypatis,  Hspheftion's  widow. 
She  is  deftroyed  perfidioufly  by 
Roxane,  .  VII.  29 

Duel,  unknown  amongft  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,         XI.  p.  1.  261 

Duilius,  conful,  commands  the 
firft  fleet  fitted  out  by  the  Ro- 
mans, I.  1 97.  he  is  the  firft  of 
the  Romans  that  triumphed  for  a 
victory  at  fea,  igg 

Dymnus,  confpires  againft  Alexan- 
der VI.  295.  he  runs  himfelf 
through  with  his  fword.  295 
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Dynafiy  of  Egypt,  "  J,  fa 

Dyrrachium.    See  Epidammm. 

E. 

ECbatana,  capital  city  of  Media  i 
it| foundation,  II.  52,  54.  de- 
lcription  of  that  city,  52.  VIII. 

*3* 

Eclipfes.   At  what  time  the  antients 
firft  knew  the  caufes  «f  them, 
XIII.  37 

Ecnoma,  city  of  Sicily,  famous  for 
a  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the 
Carthaginians,  I.  200.   XI.  p..  2. 

147 

Education  of  children  amongft  the 
Perfians,  II.  79.  at  Sparta,  325. 
in  Crete,  IV.  279.  at  Athens, 
323.  it  was  regarded  by  thofe 
nation*  as  an  effential  part  of  go- 
vernment, II.  and  JIV.  ikd.  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  education,  VI. 
115.  IX.  103.  fatal  effects  of  a 
bad  education,  efpecially  to  prin- 
ces, II.  288,  VI.  282,  331. 
wife  maxim  of  a  philofopher  con- 
cerning the  education  of  children  , 
XII.  337 

EenoN,  admiral  of  the  Athenians, 
is  defeated  by  Clitus,  who  com- 
manded the  Macedonian  fleet, 
VII.  37 

Equality.  It  is  the  foul  of  popular 
governments,  II.  350.  it  is  the 
bafis  and  tie  of  liberty,  IV.  278, 

Egesimachus,  officer  in  Alexan- 
der's army.  Raflinef,  that  coils 
him  his  life,  VI.  354 

Egesta,  city  of  Sicily:  its  foun- 
dation, III.  427.  its  inhabitants 
implore  the  aid  of  Athens  againft 
the  Syracufans,  429 

Eggs,  manner  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians hatch  them  without  hens, 
I.  57 

Egypt,  divided  into  three  parts,  1. 
2.  upper  Egypt  or  Thebais,  ibid. 
middle  Egypt,  or  Heptanomis, 
4.  lower  Egypt,  or  Delta,  24. 

fertility 
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[  fertility  of  Egypt,  60.  X.  287. 

[  Egyptian  monarchy,  I.  71.  E- 
gypt  fubjefted  by  the  Perfians, 
II.  194.   and  afterwards  by  the 

i   Macedonians,  VI.  228 

Egyptians,  manners  and  cuftoms 

■  of  the  Egyptians,  I.  30.  of  their 
kings  and  government,  3 1 .  and 
of  their  laws,  34.  of  the  priefts 
and  religion  of  the  Egyptians, 
38.  abfurd  worlhip  of  different 
divinities,  40.  reafons  for  this 
worlhip,  44.  funeral  ceremonies, 
47.  of  the  foldiery  and  wars  of 
the  Egyptians,  51.  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  cultivated  the 
arts  and  fciences,  53.  of  their 
hulbandmen,  fhepherds,  and  ar- 
tifans,  5  5 

Eione,  city  of  Thrace  ;  unhappy 
fate  of  that  city,  III.  240 

Elataw,  city  of  Phocis,  falls  into 
Philip's  hands,  VI.  74 

Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  high- 
prieft  of  the  Jews,  exercifes  that 
«ffice  during  the  minority  of 
Onias,  VII.  195 

Eleazar,  doctor  of  the  law,  pre- 
fers death  to  eating  impure  meats, 
VIII.  43 1 

Eleazar,  one  of  the  fons  of  Mat- 
tathias,  facrifices  himfelf  in  a  bat- 
tle to  deliver  his  people,  IX.  199 

Eleazar  of  the  fed.  of  the  Pha- 
rifees,  forms  a  falfe  accufation  a- 
gainft  Hyrcanus,  IX.  271 

Eletlrum,  or  white  gold,      X.  348 

Electrion,  king  of  Mycense,  II. 
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Elegance  of  defign  in  painting,  XI. 

p.  1.  90 

Elegy:  derivation  of  that  word:  its 
definition,  XII.  27 

Elephants :  defcription  of  thofe  ani- 
mals, VI.  344.  manner  of  taking 
them,  ibid,  their  itrvice  in  battle, 
XI  p.  i.  264 

Eleufts,  fmall  city  of  Attica,  where 
the  Athenians  celebrated  a  feaft 
in  honour  of  Ceres,  V.  1  o 
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Eli st  province  of  Peloponnefus, 
where  the  Olympic  games  were 
celebrated,        I.  100.  II.  310 

Elisa.    See  Dido. 

Eliza,  fon  of  Javan,  fettles  in  Pe- 
loponnefus. II.  302 

Eloquence.  Definition  of  it,  III. 
284.  XII.  212.  of  what  eloquence 
united  with  the  love  of  the  pub- 
lic good  is  capable,  VI.  8 1 .  how 
neceffary  it  is  to  a  prince  or  ftatef- 
man,  59.  VII.  117,  251.  it  was 
the  principal  ftudy  of  the  youth 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  IV.  329. 
XI.  p.  2.  224,  232.  ages  when 
it  flourifhed  moft  in  thofe  two 
cities,  XII.  212,  248.  change 
that  happened  in  ft  amongft  the 
Greeks,  232.  and  Romans,  255. 
defects  contrary  to  true  eloquence, 
VI.  130.  wherein  military  elo- 
quence confifts,         XI.  p  2.  6 

Elos,  city  in  the  territory  of  Sparta, 
fubiected  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
III.  19 

Elymais,  a  city  of  Perfia,  fuppofed 
to  be  very  rich,  VIII.  445 

Embalming.  Mauuer  of  embalming 
bodies  amongft  the  Egyptians,  I. 

48 

Emilius  (Paulus)  is  chofen  con- 
ful,  IX.  59.  he  fets  out  for 
Macedonia,  66.  exact  and  fevere 
difcipline  which  he  eftablilh.es  in 
his  army,  174.  he  gains  a  famous 
victory  over  Perfeus  near  the  city 
of  Pydna,  86.  he  purfues,  Perfeus 
in  his  flight,  192.  that  prince 
puts  himfelf  into  his  hands,  96. 
Paulus  Emilius  is  continued  in  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Mace- 
donia, 99.  during  the  winter- 
quarters  he  vifits  the  moft  fa- 
mous cities  of  Greece,  toi.  up- 
on his  return  to  Amphipolis,  he 
imparts  to  the  Macedonians  the 
regulations  made  by  himfelf  and 
the  fenate  in  refpect  to  Macedo- 
nia, 105.  he  gives  a  great  feaft 
there,  107.  he  fets  out  lor  Rome 
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by  the  way  of  Epirus,  the  cities 
of  which  he  abandons  to  be  plun- 
dered by  the  troops,  109-  he  en- 
ters Rome  in  triumph,         1 1  o 

Emilius,  deputy  from  the  Ro- 
mans, goes  to  Philip  who  hadbe- 
fieged  Abydos,  and  exhorts  him 
in  the  name  of  the  fenate  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  VIII.  148.  he 
goes  to  Egypt  to  take  polfeffion 
of  the  guardianfhip  of  the  king 
for  the  Roman  people,  149 

Emilius  ( L.  Pau/us)  is  elected 
eonful  with  Varro,  L  271;.  he 
is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
278 

Q;_  Emilius,  gives  Pyrrhus  advice 
of  the  defign  to  poifon  him,  VII. 
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Emilia,  fitter  to  Paulus  Emilius. 
Riches- left  by  her  to  Scipio  at 
her  death,  I.  364 

Empedocles,  of  Agiigentum,  Py- 
thagorean philofopher ,  having 
gained  the  prize  in  the  Olympic 
games,  regales  the  people,  V.  60. 
his  opinions  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divinity,  XIII.  10 

Empires.    See  Kingdoms. 

Ena,  a  very  rich  temple  in  Media, 
VIII.  132 

Enamel.  Painting  in  Enamel,  Xl. 

p.  1.  103 

Enharmonic,  kind  of  mufic  amongit 
the  antients,  XL  p.  1.  170 

Ennius,  poet,  XII.  36.  and  hitto- 
rian,  174 
Entablature,  term  of  architeeluie, 
XL  p.  i.  17 
Enthvjiaf?n,  of  Lyric  poetry,  XII. 

2 1 

Envy:  A  difeafe  of  the  mind  force 
ever  cured,  VII,  105 

Epaminondas,  Thcban,  his  cha- 
racter, V.  214.  his  conduct  in  the 
confpiracy  againit  the  tyrants  of 
Thebes,  217.  he  goes  to  Sparta 
to  treat  of  peace,  23  z.  he  gains  a 
great  victory  over  the  Lacedemo- 
nians near  Leuctra,  235.    he  ra- 
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vages  Laconia,  241.  and  advance's 
to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  .  243.  at 
his  return  he  is  acufed  before  the 
people  and  acquitted,  247.  he 
marches  againit  Alexander  tyrant 
of  Pherae,  and  delivers  Pelopidas 
out  of  his  hands,  259.  he  returns 
to  Thebes,  260.  he  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Theban  army, 
266.  his  fecond  attempt  againit 
Sparta,  267.  his  famous  vi&ory 
at  Mantinaea,  269.  he  is  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle,  271.  his 
death,  274.  and  praife,  ibid. 
EpekatUs*  by  the  credit  of  Apel- 
les,  Philip's  minilter,-  is  appointed 
general  of  the  Achaeans,  VIII. 
49.   univerfal  contempt  of  him, 

69 

Ephefus,  city  of  Ionia,  II.  313.  fa- 
mous temple  built  there  in  ho- 
nour of  Diana,   XI.  p.  1.  35,42 

Ephialtes,  orator,  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  aid- 
ing the  Lacedaemonians,  III.  269 

EpHORij  magiltrates  of  Sparta. 
Their  inftitution,  II.  320.  their 
authority,  ibid.    IV.  140 

Epicerdes,  of  Cyrene:  his  gene- 
rality to  the  Athenians,    V.  365 

Ep  1  grates,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  betrays 
the  interefls  of  that  prince,  and 
treats  fecretly  with  Kyrcanus,  IX; 
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Epi  crates,  porter  at  Athens. 
Pleafantry  of  that  Athenian  upon 
the  deputies  that  had  been  lent 
into  Pcrfia,  V.  252 

Epicurus,  philofopher.  Pli.s  births 
XII.  399.  he  teaches  grammar 
before  he  devotes  himfelf  to  ph'^ 
lofophy,  XI.  p.  2.  165.  he  fet- 
tles at  Athens,  and  opens  a  School 
of  phiiofophy,  XII.  400.  fyftem 
of  atoms  placed  in  reputation  by 
this  philofopher,  401.  XIII.  27. 
his  opinions  of  the  fummum  bo- 
num,  or  fupreme  good  of  man, 
XII.  423.  and  of  the  formation 
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of  the  world,  XIII.  25.  death 
of  Epicurus.  XIL  402 

Epicydes,  Athenian :  his  little 
courage  and  avarice,  III.  142.  he 
fuffers  himfelf  to  be  brought  over 
by  Themiftocles,  H3 

Epicydes,  Carthagiaian,  fent  by 
Hannibal  to  Hieronymus,  remains 
with  that  prince,  X.  32.  after  the 
death  of  Hieronymus,  he  demands 
to  return  to  Hannibal,  37.  he  is 
ele&ed  magiftrateatSyracufe,  41. 
he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Leon- 
tium,  and  is  put  to  flight  by  Mar- 
cellus,  44.  he  ufurps  fupreme  au- 
thority ,at  Syracufe,  after  having 
caufed  the  magiftrates  to  be  put 
to  death,  46.  he  retires  to  Agri- 
gentum,  when  he  fees  Marcellus 
maiter  of  Syracufe,  60 

Epidamnum,  or  Dyrrachium,  a  ma- 
ritime city  of  Macedonia,  III. 
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Epigonis:  fignification  of  that  word, 
•  VI.  396 
kind  of  poem,  its  quali- 
XII.  30 

part  of  the  city  of  Syra- 
III  452 

Epic  (poem)  its  origin,  V.  70.  of 
all  poems  the  molt  difficult,  XII. 

,  „  .  .7° 

Epirus.  Geographical  defcription 
of  it,  II.  296.  brief  hiilory  of  its 
kings,  VII.  15 

Episthenes  of  Amphipolis, officer 
in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
IV.  92 

Erasinides,  one  of  the  Athenian 
captains  that  gained  the  battle  of 
Arginufe,  IV.  35.  on  his  return 
he  is  condemned  to  die  with  his 
collegues,  42 

Erasistratus,  phyfician,  famous 
for  his  addrefs  and  penetration  in 
difcovering  the  caufe  of  Antio- 
chus's  ficknefs,  VII.  232.  XIII. 

.  53 

Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  keeper 
of  the  Alexandrian  library,  VII. 
V©fc.  XIII. 


Epigram, 

ties, 
Epip'o/is, 
cufe, 


332.  extent  of  his  knowledge 
and  erudition,  XI.  p.  2.  1 66, 1 86. 

XIII  96,  103 
Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  II. 
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Eretria,  city  of  Eubcea,  fupports 
the  Ionians  in  their  revolt  againlt 
the  Perlians,  III.  82.  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  Perfians,  98 

Erginus,  Corinthian,  fupplies  A- 
ratus  with  the  means  of  feizing 
the  citadel  of  Corinth,  VII.  347 

Esculapius,  inventor  of  medicine, 
II  259.  XIII.  47.  his  know- 
ledge occalions  his  being  ranked 
in  the  number  of  the  gods,  ibid. 

Esdras  obtains  peimiffion  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus  to  return  to 
Jerufalem,  III.  256.  he  difpofes 
the  holy  Scriptures,  259 

Esther  caules  the  fatal  edict  of 
Ahafuerus  againlt  the  Jews  to  be 
revoked,  II  223    III.  47 

Etolia,  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
Greece,  II  297 

Etolia ns.  War  of  the  Etolians  a- 
gainlt  the  Achseans  and  Philip, 
VIII.  33  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween them,  72.  the  Etolians 
join  the  Romans  againlt  Philip, 
83.  they  make  peace  with  that 
p:ince,  1  30.  they  declare  againft 
him  for  the  Romans,  185.  they 
condemn  the  treaty  made  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans,  199.  they 
form  a  refolution  to  ieize  Deme- 
trias,  Chaicis,  and  Lacedsemon  by 
treachery,  242.  they  call  in  the 
aid  of  Antiochus  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, 245.  they  offer  to  fubmic 
to  the  Romans,  262.  and  cannot 
obtain  peace,  265.  the  fenate  at 
the  requeft  of  the  Athenians  and 
Rhodians  grant  it  them,  305. 
cruel  treatment  of  them  by  the 
Romans,  IX.  1Q4,  124 

Evagoras,  king  of  Salamin,  IV. 
178.  brief  hiftory  of  that  prince, 
ibid,    his  war  with  Artaxerxe* 
Mnemon,  181,  &c,    his  death, 
T  V.  a8<». 
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V.  280.  character  and  praife  of 
Evagoras,  IV.  184 

Evagoras,  fon  of  Nicocles,  is  de- 
prived of  the  throne  of  Salamin 
by  Protagoras,  V.  320.  he  de- 
mands in  vain  to  be  reinftated, 
3  24.  tragical  end  of  that  prince, 
ibid. 

Evalcus,  general  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian cavalry,  is  killed  in  a  bat- 
tle by  Pyrrhus,  VII.  290 

Evander  of  Crete,  general  of  the 
auxiliaries  to  Perfeus,  is  fent  by 
that  prince  to  aflaflinate  Eume- 
lies,  IX  11.  he  prevents  Perfeus 
from  improving  the  advantage  he 
had  gained  over  the  Romans,  35. 
attachment  of  Evander  to  Per- 
feus, 92.  that  prince  caufes  him  to 
be  killed,  95 

Eubaeai  Hie  of  Greece,  II.  298. 
fubjedled  by  the  Athenians,  111. 
292.  the  Lacedaemonians  feize  it, 
IV.  16.  Antiochus  takes  that 
ifland,  VIII.  252.  it  is  foon  after 
taken  from  him  by  the  conful 
Acilius,  259 

Eubulides,  philofopher  of  the 
Megarean  feet,  XII.  330 

Euchidas,  of  Plataea,  undertakes 
to  bring  the  facred  fire  from  Del- 
phi, III.  190.  he  dies  at  his  re- 
turn, ibid. 

Euclidas,  Lacedaemonian.  His 
brother  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta 
makes  him  reign  with  him,  VII. 
387.  he  is  routed  at  the  battle  of 
Selafia,  where  he  commanded  part 
of  the  army,  409 

Euclid  of  Maegara,  founder  of  the 
Megarean  feci,  XII.  329.  his  ar- 
dor to  hear  Socrates,  330.  IV. 

216 

Euclid,  mathematician,  XIII.  77 
Eudamidas,  Lacedaemonian,  com- 
mands in  the  war  againftOlynthus, 
V.  209 

Eudocia,  or  Jthenais,  daughter  of 
'   |he  fophift  LeontiuSj  is  ranked  a- 
mon^it  the  poets,  XII.  16 
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Eudoxus,  aftronomer,  XIII.  95 
Evilmerodach,  king  of  Babylon , 

.  ,  ; 11 4* 

Eulaus,  eunuch.    Bad  education 
that  he  gives  Ptolomy  Philome- 
tor,  whofe   governor    he  was, 
VIII.  413 

Eumenes,  general  in  Alexander's 
army.  Provinces  that  fell  to  him 
after  that  prince's  death,  VII.  26. 
his  marriage  with  Barfina,  28.  he 
retires  to  Perdiccas,  who  puts 
him  into  pofieffion  of  Cappado- 
cia,  53,  54.  victory  of  Eumenes 
over  Neoptolemus,  and  then  over 
Craterus  and  Neoptolemus  toge- 
ther, 57,  58.  he  kills  the  latter 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  battle, 
59.  he  is  defeated  by  Antigonus, 
and  retires  into  the  caftle  of  Nora, 
where  he  is  befieged,  63.  battles 
between  Eumenes  and  Antigo- 
nus, 96,  101,  104,  107.  he  is 
betrayed  by  his  troops,  108.  de-r 
livered  up  to  Antigonus,  ibid,  and 
put  to  death,  109.  praife  of  Eur 
menes,  ibid, 

Eumenes  I,  nephew  of  Phileterus, 
fucceeds  his  uncle  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  VII.  303.  he 
gains  a  great  victory  over  Antio- 
chus Soter,  who  came  to  poffefs 
himfelf  of  his  dominions,  ibid. 
he  attacks  Antiochus  Hierax,  who 
was  engaged  in  a  war  againft  his 
brother,  330.  he  abandons  him- 
felf to  exceffes  which  occafion  his 
death,  ibid. 

Eumenes  II,  fucceeds  his  father 
Attains  in  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus, VIII.  185.  he  refufes  the 
alliance  of  Antiochus,  230  he 
is  befieged  in  his  capital  by  Se- 
leucus,  268.  the  Romans  deliver 
him,  ibid,  difpute  between  Eu- 
menes and  the  Rhodians  con- 
cerning the  Greek  cities  of  Afia, 
286,  &c.  he  offers  a  considerable 
fum  to  the  Achaeans,  and  with, 
what  view,  328.  war  of  Eume- 
2  nes 
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Jies  with  Prufias,  350.  andPhar- 
naces,  358.  he  fends  deputies  to 
Rome  to  complain  of  Philip,  361 . 
he  goes  to  Rome  himfelf  to  in- 
form the  Romans  of  the  fecret 
intrigues  of  Perfeus,  IX.  8.  Per- 
feus  endeavours  to  rid  himfelf  of 
Eumenes,  firft  by  affafiinaiion, 
1 1.  and  then  by  poifon,  12.  Eu- 
menes gives  ear  to  the  propofals  of 
Perfeus,  68.  he  is  fufpedted  by  the 
Romans,  and  cannot  obtain  per- 
miffion  to  enter  Rome,  134.  the 
fenate  lend  commiffioners  to  en- 
quire into  his  conduct,  136. 
death  of  Eumenes,  1 37.  his 
praife,  ibid,  famous  library  found- 
ed by  him  at  Pergamus,  1  3  8 
EuMOLPiDiE,  prieftsof  Ceres,  fuc- 
ceiTors  of  Eumolpus,  who  firft 
exercifed  that  office,  IV.  22.  V. 

12 

Eunapius,  Greek  hiftorian,  XII. 

171 

Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  is  killed 
in  a  popular  commotion,  III.  30 

Eunuchs.  The  ufe  of  them  in- 
troduced by  Cyrus  in  the  Eaft, 

II.  162.  credit  and  power 
which  they  acquired  with  their 
princes,  163.  V,  330 

Euphaes,  king  of  MefTenia,  is  at- 
tacked by  the  Lacedaemonians, 

III.  22.  he  is  wounded  in  battle 
near  Ithoma,  24.  he  adjudges  the 
prize  of  valour  to  Arillomenes, 
2<r.  he  dies  of  hs  wounds,  27 

Euphorion  of  Chalcis,  Greek  po- 
et, XII.  14 
Eupolis,  comic  poet,  V.  91.  XII. 

l9 

Evkylochus,  chief  magiflrate  of 
the  Magnetes,  influences  them 
again  ft  the  Romans,     VIII  239 

Euripidas,  heads  a  detachment  of 
the  Elaeans  to  ravage  the  territory 
of  Sicyon,  VIII.  45.  he  falls  into 
the  hands  of  Philip,  ibid, 

Euripides,  tragic  poet,  V.  77. 
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XII.  1 8.   character  of  that  poet, 
V.  80,  81 

Eur iptod emus  takes  upon  him 
the  defence  of  the  generals  con- 
demned by  the  Athenians  after 
the  battle  of  Arginufse,  IV.  43 
Euryb i ades,  Lacedaemonian,  is 
appointed  generaliffimo  of  the 
Greeks  in  preference  to  Themi- 
ftocles,  III.  147.  the  latter  de- 
termines him  to  fight  in  the  ftraits 
of  Salamin,  165.  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians decree  him  the  prize  of  va- 
lour, i72 
Eur  yd  ice,  wife  of  Amyntas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  prevails  upon  I- 
phcrates  by  her  entreaties  to  re- 
inllate  her  children  upon  the 
throne  of  their  father,  VI  4 
Eurydice,  wife  of  Aridaeus.  O- 
lympias  caufes  her  to  be  put  to 
death,  VII.  91 

Eurydice,  Athenian,  wife  of  O- 
phellas,  VII.  131.  after  her  haf- 
band's  death  fhe  marries  Deme- 

a*s$  14s 
Eurydice,  widow  of  Ptolomy  So- 
ter,  marries  her  daughter  Ptole- 
mais  to  Demetrius,  VII.  202 
Eicr.ehis,  an  eminence  near  Syra- 
cufe  leading   to  Epipoloe,  III. 

Lurymedon,  genei  al  of  the  Athe- 
nians, is  condemned  to  pay  a 
great  fine,  and  why,  III.  425. 
he  goes  into  Sicily  to  the  aid  of 
Nicias,  472.  he  is  killed  in  bar- 
tIe>  485 
Eurystheus,  king  of  Mycenae, 
famous  for  the  twelve  labours 
which  he  made  Hercules  under- 
take. II  306 
Eur ysti-ienes,  king  of  Sparta,  ill. 

T  T 

Eur yt  1  on  or  E'artfrf,   king  of 
Sparta,   renounces  fome  part  of 
the  abfoliue  power  of  the  kings 
in  favour  of  the  people,  III.  19 
Eustath  ius,  archbifhop  of  Thef- 
T  2  falonica, 
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falonica,  Greek  grammarian,  XI. 

p.  2.  176 

i5u  thy  crates,  chief  magiftrate 
of  Olynthus,  puts  that  city  into 
Philip's  hands,  VI.  40 

EuThydemus,  appointed  by  the 
Athenians  to  command  jointly 
with  Nicias,  forces  that  general 
to  engage  in  a  fea-fight,  wherein 
he  is  worried,  HI.  477 

Euthydemus,  king  of  Battria, 
makes  an  honourable  peace  with 
Antiochus,  who  intended  to  de- 
throne him,       VIII.  134,  &c. 

Eutropius,  Latin  hiftorian,  XII. 
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Exemptions,  or  Immunities,  granted 
by  the  Athenians  to  thofe  who 
had  rendered  their  country  great 
fervices,  V.  364 

Exenetes,  of  Agrigentum,  victor 
in  the  Olympic  games,  enters 
that  city  in  triumph,       V.  1 09 

Exiles,  name  given  the  citizens  ex- 
pelled by  Nabis  from  Sparta, 
VIII.  1 28.  fupported  by  the  A- 
chseans,  they  commit  great  cru- 
elties at  Sparta,  308.  they  accufe 
the  Achseans  at  Rome,  336.  con- 
fequence  of  that  accufation,  3151, 
&c. 

ExpreJJion,  term  of  painting,  XI. 

p.  1.  90 

F. 

FABIUS  MAXIMUS  [guintus.) 
is  appointed  dictator,  I.  268. 
his  flow  conduct  in  refpect  to 
Hannibal,  ibid,  &e.  the  people 
give  M in uclus general  of  the  horic 
equal  power  with  him,  272-  Fa- 
bius  extricates  him  out  of  a  dan- 
ger, in  which  his  ill  conduct  had 
engaged  him,  273.  he  does  not 
difdnin  to  ferve  under  his  fon  as 
his  lieutenant,  XL  p.  1.  221 
Fabius  Maximus,  fon  of  Paulus 
-ffimilius,  diftinguifhes  himfelf  in 
the  war  againft  Pcrfcus,    IX.  79 


Q^Fabius  Pictor,  Latin  hilto* 
rian,  XII.  174 

Fables.  Authors  to  whom  the  in- 
vention of  them  is  afcribed,  II. 
390.  XII.  88.  Ufe  of  fables  in 
refpeft  to  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, II.  ibid     XII.  ibid. 

Fabricius  is  deputed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  Pyrrhus,  VII.  264.  he 
commands  in  the  war  againft  that 
prince,  27 1 

Faith.  Faith  of  engagements  one 
of  the  foundations  of  fociety, 
XII.  446.  it  is  the  fureft  bulwark 
of  a  ftate,  III.  404.  and  a  qua- 
lity eflential  to  a  prince,  315. 
IV.  122.  breach  of  faith  often  one 
of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  ru- 
in of  empires,  II.  291 

Famine  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  I.  65 

C.  Fannius,  Roman  officer,  diftin- 
guifhes himfelf  at  the  fiege  of 
Carthage,  1-357 

Fecialis,  herald,  officer  of  the  pub- 
lic at  Rome  ;  his  functions,  XI. 

p.  1.  204 

Fermiers,  or  Farmers  of  Taxes,  peo- 
ple little  fenfible  to  merit,  IV. 
304.    their  want  of  humanity, 
ibid.  X.  136.  XII.  230 
Fefcennine,  fatyrical  verfes,  XII.  34 
Fejiivals,  celebrated  at  Athens,  V. 
5,  &c.  and  at  Laced  cemon,  III. 

179 

Fimbria,  commander  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Alia,  defeats  the  troops 
of  Mithridates,  X.  109.  he  kills 
Flaccus,  feizes  that  confuPs  army, 
and  marches  againft  Mithridates, 
It 4.  upon  being  abandoned  by 
his  troops,  he  kills  himfelf  in 
defpair,  116 

Flaccus  (  L  Valerius)  is  elected 
con  fill,  and  marches  againft  Mi- 
thridates, X.  107.  he  is  killed  by 
Fimbria,  1 14 

Flaccis  [Valerius)  Latin  poet, 
XII.  101 
Flaccus 
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Flaccus  [Verrius)  Latin  gramma- 
rian, XL  p.  2.  177 
C  Flam ini us,  conful,  marches  a- 
gainft  Hannibal,  I.  265.  he  isde- 
feated,  and  killed  near  the  lake  of 
Thrafymenus,  ibid,  &c. 

Flam  1  n  i nus  ( Quintius )  is  deputed 
by  the  Romans  to  Prufias,  I.  321. 
he  is  elected  conful,  and  marches 
againft  Philip  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, VIII.  165.  hegainsafirft 
advantage  over  that  prince,  170, 
&c.  different  expeditions  of  Fla- 
minmus  in  Phocis,  173.  he  is 
continued  in  the  command  as  pro- 
conful,  180.  he  has  an  ineffectual 
interview  with  Philip,  181.  he 
gains  a  great  victory  over  that 
prince  near  Scotufa  and  Cynofce- 
phale,  1  89,  &c.  and  concludes  a 
peace  with  him,  198.  honours 
and  applaufes  which  he  receives 
in  the  Ifthmian  games,  200,  &c. 
he  makes  war  againft  Nabis,  2 1 4. 
befieges  him  in  Sparta,  219.  and 
grants  him  peace,  220.  he  tri- 
umphs at  Rome,  225 

Flattery.  Caufes  of  the  propenfity 
of  princes  to  be  feduced  by  flat- 
tery, II-  7° 

Flax:  defcription  and  ufe  of  that 
plant,  I.  62.  XI.  p.  2.  193 

Florus,  Latin  hiftorian,  XII.  208 

Floivers.  Senfible  remark  of  Pliny 
upon  the  fliortnefs  of  their  du- 
ration, X.  315 

Fonte,  fpecies  of  caft  brafs  or  cop- 
per, X  336.  antiquity  of  the 
founder's  art,  ibid.  XL  p  1.  58 

Fortifications  of  the   antients,  II. 

248.    XI.  p.  2.  47,  &c. 

Fortunatus,  Latin  poet,  XII. 

1 19 

Fo/ses,  ditches  of  fortifications  :  how 
filled  up,      XL  p.  2.  1 16,  1 18 

Four  hundred  men  inverted  with  all 
authority  at  Athens,  and  abufe  it 
tyrannically,  IV.  12.  their  power 
is  annulled,  16 

French.  Ideas  people  had  of  the 
z 


antient  Gauls,  VIII.  313,  &c. 
what  palled  at  the  fiege  of  Phi- 
lip/burgh ought  to  undeceive 
thofe,  who  have  the  fame  idea  of 
themodern  French,  ibid. 

Freedmen.  Their  credit  under  bad 
emperors,  XII.  305 

Friend/hip.  Fundamental  law  of  it, 
IV.  139.  XII.  305 

Freinshemius  ,  obligation  the 
world  has  to  him  for  his  fupple- 
ment  of  the  loft  parts  of  Livy's 
and  Quintus  Curtius's  hiftories, 
XII.  18? 

Frize,  term  of  architecture,  *  XL 
p.  1.  17 

Fulvia,  Antony's  wife,  very  aftive 
at  Rome  for  her  hufband's  inte- 
refts,  X.  22& 

Funerals.  Funeral  ceremonies  in  E- 
gypt,  L  47.  at  Athens,  IIL  349 


GABINIUS,  Pompey's  lieute- 
nant, fubjecls  part  of  Syria, 
X.  178.  he  commands  there  a$ 
proconful,  199.  upon  the  earneft 
inftances  of  Pompey,  he  re-efta- 
blifhes  Ptolomy  Auletes  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  200 
Gadatas,  prince  of  Affyria,  fub- 
mits  to  Cyrus,  II.  1 0 

Gala,  Mafinifla's  father,  joins  the 
Carthaginians  againft  the  Romans, 
I.  327 

Galatia,  or  Gallo-Gracia,  a  pro- 
vince of  Afia  minor  inhabited  b>y 
the  Gauls  after  their  irruption 
into  Greece,  VII.  245 

Galba.  Fine  faying  of  that  em- 
peror, VII.  68 

Galley.    See  Ship. 

Galen,  famous  phyfician :  his  hif- 
tory,  •  XIII.  56 

Galileo,    modern  aftronomer, 
XIII.  101 

Games,  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
antients,  V.  33.  folemn  games  of 
Greece:  the  Olympic,  the  Py- 
thian, the  Nemsean,  the  Ifth- 
T  3  Pi'wn, 
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mian,  35.  rewards  granted  to  the 
vidlors  in  thefe  games,  36,  ^9. 
ladies  admitted  to  dilpute  the 
prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  58. 

-IV  173 

Ganymede,  Ptolomy's  eunuch, 
fupplants  Achillas,  and  becomes 
prime  minifter  of  Egypt  in  his 
place,  X.  214.  his  ltratagems  a- 
gainft  Caefar  during  his  war  in 

Egypt,  2  1  9 

Gaos,  admiral  to  Artaxerxes,  re- 
volts againft  that  prince,  and  on 
what  occafion,  IV.  188 

Gardens.  Hanging  gardens  of  Ba- 
bylon>  II. 

Gassendi,  modern  aftionomer, 
XIII.  10 1 

Gaiigamcla,  or  Camel's  houie,  place 
famous  for  Alexander's  fecond 
vidlory  over  Darius,  III.  69.  VI. 

244,  2  53 

Gauls.  They  difpute  the  paflage 
of  the  Alps  with  Hannibal,  I. 
251.  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into 
Greece,  VII.  239.  theirattempt 
againft  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
242 

Gaza  in  Paleftine,  befieged  and 
taken  by  Alexander,  VI.  226. 
dtftruction  of  Gaza  by  Alexan- 
der Jannajus,  IX.  310 

Gelanor,  king  of  Argos>  II,  3,05. 

Gda,  city  of  Sicily,         III.  42H 

Gellias,  citizen  of  Agrigentum: 
his  noble  u!e  of  riches,     V.  109 

Gelon  pofiefTeshimfelf  of  fupreme 
authority  at  Syracufe,  III.  311. 
reafons  that  prevent  him  from 
aiding  the  Greeks  when  attacked 
by  Xerxes,  141.  he  defeats  Amil- 
ear  general  of  the  Carthaginians, 
I.  15Q.  the  Syracufans  proclaim 
him  king,  160.  Ill  313.  his 
wife  conduct  during  his  reign, 
3115.  &c.  his  death,  318.  refpeft 
vyhich  the  Syracufans  retained  for 
his  memory,  ibid.  V.  345 

Gelon,  fon  of  Hiero,  efpoufes  the 
party  of  the  Carthaginians  againft 
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the  Romans,  X.  27.  he  dies  foon 

after,  ihid. 
General.  Conduct  of  the  antients 
in  the  choice  of  their  generals, 
XI.  p.  1.  208.  preliminary  cares 
of  a  general,  269,  &c.  the  fuccefs 
of  a  battle  depends  principally  on 
the  general,  XI.  p  2.  *.  atten- 
tion of  the  generals  of  the  an- 
tients in  confulting  the  gods,  and 
haranguing  their  troops  before 
battles,  4 
Genius.  Height  to  which  the  an- 
tients carried  genius,  X.  53. 
whether  the  moderns  excel  the 
antients  or  not  in  this  point,  XI. 

p.  2.  51 

Gentius,  king  of  Ulyrium,  be- 
comes fufpefted  by  the  Romans, 
IX.  14,  26.  he  makes  an  alliance 
with  Perfeus,  67.  he  declares  a- 
gainft  the  Roman?,  and  imprifons 
their  enjbaffadors,  72.  the  Ro- 
mans fend  the  prastor  Anicius  a- 
gainft  him,  73.  Gentius  is  ob- 
liged to  throw  himfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  implore  his  mercytibid.  Ani- 
cius fends  him  to  Rome  with  all 
his  family,  74 
Geography.  The  moft  famous  geo- 
graphers of  antiquity,  XIII.  102. 
countries  known  by  the  antients, 
107.  wherein  the  modern  geogra- 
phers excel  the  antient.  109 
Geometry.  People  to  whom  the 
invention  of  that  fcience  is  attri- 
buted, I.  54.  XIII.  74.  divifion 
of  geometry  into  fpeculative.  74. 
and  practical1,  75;.  famous  geome- 
tricians of  antiouity,  76.  revolu- 
tion almoftT  total  in.  geometry,  80 
Gergj.i,  fcn.  of  Ariazus,  one  of 
the  fix  generals  of  Xerxe^'s  army, 
III.  138 

Gef.ure  of  the  theatre,  compofed 
and  reduced  to  notes,  XI.  p.  1 . 
1  82.  divifion  of  gefture  (or  action) 
and  declamation  (or  fpeaking  } 
between  two  aftors,  184 

'Gicis, 
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Gig ts  ,  one  of  Paryfatis's  wo- 
men, confeffes  the  poifoning  of 
Statira,  IV.  129.  me  is  put  to 
death,  'l°ld- 
Gisoo,  fonof  Amilcar,  is  punilhed 
&r  his  father's  ill  fuccefs,  and  is 
banifhed,  I-  161 

Gisoo,  Carthaginian,  endeavours 
to  fupprefs  the  revolt  of  the  Mer- 
cenaries, L  223.  Spendius,  their 
general,  puts  him  to  death,  227 
Gisgo,  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
Carthaginians  from  accepting  the 
conditions  of  peace  propoied  by 
Scipio,  I-  3°4 

Glabrio,  {Matt.  Aquilius)  obtains 
Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his  pro- 
vince, where  Lucullus  command- 
ed before,  X.  161.  hisdifcourfe 
on  his  arrival  augments  the  licence 
of  Lucullus's  troops,  163 
Glaucias  king  of  Illyrium,  takes 
Pyrrhus  under  his  protection,  and 
re-eftablifhes  him  in  his  domini- 
ons, VII.  189 
Glauco,  a  young  Athenian,  defi- 
rous  of  having  a  (hare  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  public  affairs, 
IV.  217.    Socrates,  in  a  conver- 
fatron,  obliges  him  to  own  his 
incapacity  for  them,      ibid,  Sec. 
Glon-  Wherein  true  glory  conftfts, 
VI.  435.  VIII.  127 
Ghtta,  mouth  of  the  windpipe  that 
forms  tones  and  found,  XI.  p.  2. 

158 

Glycera  of  Sicyon,  Courtezan, 
who  excelled  in  the  art  of  ma- 
king wreaths  of  flowers,  XI.  p.  1 . 

133 

Gniphon,  Latin  grammarian,  XI. 

p.  2.  177 

Gobryas,.  Affyrian  lord,  putshim- 
felf  and  family  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Cyrus,  II.  no.  he  puts 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  at  the  fiege  of  Babylon, 
152.  Gobryas  enters  into  the 
confpiracy  againft  Smetdis  the 
Magus,  209.  his  fenfe  of  the  prc- 


fent  given  Darius  by  the  Scythi- 
ans, III.  69 
Gobryas,  Perfsan  lord,  commands 
in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,         _  IV.  87 
God.    Anfwer  of  Simonides  to  a 
prince  who  afked  him  what  God 
was,  II.  N.  E.   III.  320.  one 
fupieme  God  acknowledged  by 
Socrates,  IV.  222.  God  fole  au- 
thor of  all  art?,  X.  269 
Good.  Satnmiun  Bonum  :  opinions  of 
the  antient  philofphers  upon  the 
fupreme  good,  XII.  420.  opini- 
ons of  Epicurus,  423.    of  the 
Stoics,  430.  of  the  Peripatetics, 
439 

Good  man:  contraft  between  a  good 
man  under  a  load  of  evils,  and  a 
wicked  man  in  the  higheft  afflu- 
ence and  good  fortune,  XII.  449. 
Gold:  different  manners  of  finding 
it,  X.  338.  gold  found  in  rivers, 
ibid,  gold  found  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  339.  gold  found  in 
mountains  by  throwing  them 
down,  341.  realons  why  gold  has 
been  preferred  to  other  metals, 
.  345. 

Golden-houfe  of  Nero :  defcnption  of 
it,  XI.  p  i.  49 

Gordion,  capital  city  of  Phrygia,  fa- 
mous for  the  chariot  to  which 
the  Gordian  knot  was  tied,  which 
Alexander  cut,  VI.  1  co 

Gorgias,  officer  to  Antiochus  E- 
piphanes,  marches  with  Nicanor 
againft  Judas  Maccabaeus,  VIII. 
440.  his  troops  are  put  to  flight, 
443 

Gorgias,  fophift,  is  fent  deputy 
from  the  Leontines  to  Athens  to 
demand  aid  againft  the  Syracu- 
fans,  III.4Z5.  XI  p  2.  292 
Gohgidas,  Theban,  joins  Pelopi- 
das  to  expel  the  tyrants  of  Thebes, 
V.  222 

Gorgo,  daughter  of  Cleomenes. 
Smart  faying  of  that  child,  III. 

81 

1*  4.  Gothic. 
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Gothic,    kind  of  architecture,  XI. 

p.  i.  15 

Government  Different  kinds  of  go- 
vernment ,  IV.  266.  which 
would  be  the  moft  perfect,  267. 
cffential  point  in  governing,  V. 
206  view  and  end  of  all  govern- 
ment, IV.  266.  XII.  441.  re- 
flexions upon  the  variety  of  go- 
vernments, II.  1 

Gracchus  {Tiberius)  diftinguifhes 
himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Carthage, 
1.  357.  being  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  propoles  a  law  concerning 
the  will  of  Attalui,,  and  is  killed 
foon  after,  IX  243 

Gracchi.  They  dinguilhed  them- 
felves  by  their  eloquence,  Xll. 

239 

Grammar:  what  it  is,  XI.  p.  2.  1  56 
what  gave  birth  to  it,  1  80.  how 
much  in  honour  amongit  the  an- 
tients,  173,  275.  it  turns  upon 
four  principles,  ibid-  Greeks  and 
Latins  famous  in  this  way,  164, 
176 

Grandees.  Example  how  little  their 
friendfhip  is  to  be  relied  on,  III. 
130.  blindnefs  too  common  to 
the  great,  228.  miftaken  ambition 
fufficiently  common  to  the  great, 
VII.  97,  99.    See  Princes,  Kings. 

Granieus,  river  of  Phrygia,  famous 
for  the  viftojy  of  Alexander  over 
the  Perfians,  VI.  137 

Gratian.  Gratitude  of  that  em- 
peror to  his  preceptor  Aufonius, 
XII.  111 

Gratitude :  the  principal  virtue  of 
the  Egyptians,  1-37 

Graving.  Manner  of  engraving  on 
metals  by  the  antienis,  XI.  p.  1. 

Greece,  Greeks,  geographical  de- 
fcription  of  antient  Greece,  II. 
295.  hiftory  of  Greece  divided 
into  four  ages,  300.  IX.  172. 
primitive  origin  of  the  Greeks, 
II.  301.  different  flates  of  which 
Greece  was  compofed,  305.  tranf- 
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migrations  of  the  Greeks  into 
Afia  minor,  311.  fettlement  of 
the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  III.  428. 
manners    and  cuftoms    of  the 
Greeks,  IV.  265,  &c.  republi- 
can government  inftituted  almoft 
univerfally  in  Greece,   II.  315. 
Monfieur  Boffuet's  reflections  up- 
on that  kind  of  government,  VI. 
443.  love  of  liberty  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Greeks,  IX.  179. 
undertaking  and  declaring  war  a- 
mongft  the  Greeks,  XI.  p.  1.  198. 
Choice  of  the  general  and  offi- 
cers, 208.  levy  of  foldier.%  221. 
their  pay,  247.  different  kind  of 
troops,   that  compofed  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Greeks,  IV.  336. 
mips,  and  naval  forces,  341.  ar- 
mour and  arms  of  the  Greek?, 
XI.  p.  1.256.  punifhments,  re- 
wards and  trophies  amongft  the 
Greeks,   20.  people  of  Greece 
very  warlike  in  all  times,  IV.  330. 
origin  and  caufe  of  courage  and 
military   virtue    amongft  the 
Greeks,   332.    religion  of  the 
Greeks,  V.  7.  of  the  augurs,  17. 
of  the  oracles,  20  famous  games 
and  combats  of  Greece,  33.  dif- 
ference of  tafte  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  refpect  to  public 
ihews,  62.  difputes  for  the  prize 
of  wit,  fhews,  and  reprefentati- 
ons  of  the  theatre,  66.    moft  of 
the  arts  and  fciences  invented  ard 
brought  to  perfection  bytheGreeks 
XI  p.  1   1 .  illuftrious  men  who 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  moft  by 
the  arts  and  fciences  amongft  the 
Greeks,  II.  371.  XI.  p.  1.  20, 
61,   104,   153,  164     XII.  8, 
121,  218,  316.    XIII.  92, 103. 
dialects  of  the  Greeks,  II.  313. 
See  the  articles  Athenians  and  La- 
cedaemonians, for  what  relates  to 
the  wars  of  Greece  nuith  the  Per- 
fians and  Macedonians.  Greece 
becomes  a  Roman  province,  IX. 
J  65.  reflections  upon  the  caufes 

of 
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of  the  grandeur,  decline,  and  ru- 
in of  Greece,  *72 
St.  Gregory    of   Nazianzum , 
ranked  amongft  the  Greek  poets, 

XII.  15 

Gryllus,  fon  of  Xenophon,  dies 
glorioufly  in  the  battle  of  Manti- 
na?a,  XII.  325 

Grypus.  See  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus. 

Gueuic  {Othode)  conful  of  Mag- 
deburg, inventor  of  the  air-pump, 

XIII.  44 

Gulussa,  fon  of  Mafiniffa,  divides 
the  kingdom  with  his  two  bro- 
thers after  his  father's  death,  I. 

372 

Gyges  kills  Cundaules  king  of  Ly- 
dia,  whofe  principal  officer  he 
was,  and  afcends  the  throne  in 
his  llead,  II.  1 1 1 .  what  Plato 
fays  of  his  ring,  64 

Gyli?pus,  Lacedzemonian ,  goes 
to  the  aid  of  Syracufe  befieged 
by  the  Athenians ,  III.  463. 
his  arrival  in  Sicily  changes  the 
face  of  things,  464.  he  obliges 
the  Athenians  to  furrender  at  dif- 
cretion,  494.  his  fordid  avarice 
fullies  the  glory  of  his  great 
attions,  IV.  54 

Gymnaflic,  art  of  forming  the  Ath- 
Ietas,  V.  39 

Gyn&cium,  or  apartment  of  the  la- 
dies amongft  the  Greeks,    V.  37 

H. 

HAIR,   of  Berenice,  VII. 
325 

Halia'tus ,  city  of  Bceotia,  fides 
wita  Perfeus,  IX.  21,  23.  the 
praecor  Lucretius  takes  and  entirely 
den.olifhes  it ,  42 

Haliccrnajfus,  city  of  Doris,  II. 
299.  befieged  and  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, _  VI.  145 

Hamistris,  wife  of  Teriteuchme*, 
IV.  60.  cruelty  of  that  princefs, 

61 

Hankie  al,  fon  of  Gifgo,  is  placed 


at  the  head  of  the  troops  fent  by 
the  Carthaginians  into  Sicily  to 
the  aid  of  the  people  of  Egefta, 
I.  160.  actions  of  that  general  in 
Sicily,  ibid,  Sec.  he  dies  there  of 
the  plague,  162 

Hannibal  commands  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  and  is  defeated  by 
the  conful  Duilius,  I.  198.  he 
befieges  the  Mercenaries  in  Tu- 
nis, 229.  he  falls  into  their  hands, 
and  is  crucified,  230 

Hannibal,  firnamed  the  Great, 
at  nine  years  old  goes  with  his 
father  fent  to  command  in  Spain, 
I.  235.  he  is  appointed  to  com- 
mand there  after  Afdrubal's  death, 
239.  after  feveral  conquefts  he 
befieges  Saguntum,  240.  and  takes 
it,  241.  he  prepares  for  his  march 
into  Italy,  243.  he  goes  to  Ca- 
diz, and  with  what  view,  244. 
he  begins  his  march,  245.  his  ex- 
peditions as  far  as  the  Rhone, 
246.  he  paffes  that  river,  ibid. 
his  march  afterwards,  248.  he 
paffes  the  Alps,  251.  he  enters 
Italy,  255,  he  defeats  the  Ro- 
mans near  the  river  Ticinus,  256. 
then  at  Trebia,  260.  he  marches 
to  Tufcany,  264.  he  lofes  an  eye 
in  paffing  the  Apennines,  265.  he 
gains  a  battle  near  the  lake  of 
Thrafymenus,  ibid,  he  concludes 
a  treaty  with  Philip,  and  fends 
ambaffadors  to  him,  VIII.  75. 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  Fabius, 
268.  his  manner  of  extricating 
himfelf  from  the  wrong  ftep  he 
had  taken  at  Cafilinum,  271.  he 
gains  a  famous  viclory  near  Can- 
nae, 275,  &c.  he  fends  deputies 
to  Carthage  with  the  news  of  his 
vidlory,  and  to  demand  reinforce- 
ment, 281.  he  makes  a  treaty 
with  Hieronymus,  X.  32.  he 
winters  at  Capua,  I.  282.  and 
fuffers  the  courage  of  his  troops 
to  be  enervated  by  the  luxury  of 
that  place,  284 
Bad 
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Bad  fuccefs  of  Hannibal,  I. 
286.  he  flies  to  the  aid  of  Capua 
befieged  by  the  Romans,  ibid,  to 
make  a  diverlion,  he  marches 
fuddenly  backagainft  Rome,  287. 
after  various  attempts  he  aban- 
dons that  enterprize,  288.  he  is 
recalled  into  Africa,  296.  he  has 
an  interview  there  with  Seipio, 
300.  followed  by  a  battle,  in» 
which  he  is  defeated,  301.  he 
efcapes  to  Carthage,^/^.  he  caufes 
a  peace  to  be  concluded  with  the 
Romans,  304.  he  undertakes  and 
effects  the  reformation  of  the 
courts  of  juftice  and  finances  at 
Carthage,  309.  purfued  by  the 
Romans  he  retires  to  Antiochus, 
313.  VIII.  211.  his  difcourfe  to 
that  prince,  and  the  counfels  he 
gives  him,  I.  314,  316.  VIII. 
227,  253.  he  goes  to  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  to  bring  mips  from 
thence,  265.  he  is  defeated  at  fea 
fey  the  Rhodians,  386.  he  retires 
firft  to  the  ifland  of  Crete,  I  319. 
then  to  Prufias,  320.  VIII.  350. 
he  docs  that  prince  great  fervices, 
J.  and  VIII.  ibid,  betrayed  by 
Prufias  he  poifonshimfelf,  I.  321. 
VIIT.  351.  Hannibal's  character 
and  praife,  I.  322 

H Ann ib At,   young  Carthaginian, 
lent  to  Hieronymus  by  Hannibal, 
X.  32 

Hanno,  citizen  of  Carthage,  forms 
the  defign  of  making  himfelf 
iWafteF  of  the  commonwealth,  I. 
177.  he  is  difcovered  and  pu- 
nched, ibid. 

Has  NO',  Carthaginian,  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  againft  A- 
ga-thocles,  I.  183.  he  is  killed  in 
battle,  ibid. 

Han-no,  general  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, is  defeated  by  the  Romans 
fiear  the  iflands  Agates,  I.  2"  16. 
the  Carthaginians  give  him  the 
command  of  their  troops  againft 
the  Mercenaries,  225.  the  com- 


mand is  taken  from  him,  226. 
the  Carthaginians  place  him  again 
at  the  head  of  their  troops,  230. 
Hanno  oppofes  in  vain  the  under- 
taking of  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
238.  Hanno's  jealoufy  of  Han- 
nibal, 281 

Harangue.  Cuftom  of  the  antients 
to  harangue  their  troops  before 
battle,  XI.  p.  2.  5 

Harmodius  confpires  againft  the 
tyrants  of  Athens,  II.  365.  his 
death,  366.  ftatues  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  him  by  the  Athenians, 
368 

Harmonia,  wife  of  Themiftus,  is 
put  to  death  by  order  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Syracufe,  X.  40 

Harp ag us,  officer  of  Aftyages,  is 
ordered  by  that  prince  to  make 
away  with  Cyrus,  II.  189.  rage 
of  Aftyages  upon  difcovering  that 
Harpagus  had  difobeyed  his  or- 
ders, and  the  revenge  he  takes 
of  him,  ibid. 

Harpalus,  governor  of  Babylon 
for  Alexander,  quits  the  fervice 
of  that  prince,  and  retires  to  A- 
thens,  VI.  396.  he  corrupts  De- 
mofthenes  with  his  prefents,  398. 
the  Athenians  drive  Harpalus  out 
of  their  city,  399 

Harpates,  fon  of  Tiribafus,  af- 
faffinates  Arfames  by  order  of  O- 
chus,  V.  295 

Harp,  mufical  inftrument,  XI.  p  1 . 

170 

Harvey,  Englifh  doftor,  who  firft 
difcovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  XIII,  72 

Hajlati,  Roman  troops,   XI.  p.  1. 

228 

Hecat^us,  one  of  Alexander's 
officers,  caufes  Attalus  to  be  af- 
faffinated  by  that  prince's  order, 

VI.  121 

Hec  aTjCus  of  Abdera, Greek  gram- 
marian, XI.  p.  2.  166 

Hegelochus,  phyfcon's  general, 
defeats  the  Alexandrians ,"  and 
takes 
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takes  their  general  Marfyas  pri-  them,  402.  II.  344.    revolt  of 

foner,                         IX.  256  the  Helots  againft  the  Lacedaemo- 

Hegesipyle,  wife  of  Miltia4es,  mams,                         HI.  269 

and  mother  of  Cimon,     III.  9 1  Helvidius  Priscus:  character  of 

Hegetorides,  Thafian,   expofes  that  Roman,  VII.79 

his  life  for  the  fafety  of  his  city  Hemeradromi.    Runners  or  couriers 

befieged  by  the  Athenians,  III.  amongft  the  Greeks,    VIII.  153 

246  H&mns?  mountain  between  Thrace 

Helena,  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  Theffaly,            VIII.  392 

and  wife  of  Menelaus,  carried  a-  Hefhastion,  Alexander's  favou- 

way  by  Paris  fon  of  Priam  king  rite- :  miftake  of  the  captive  prin- 

of  Troy,                     II.  309  ceffes  in  refpeft  to  him,  VI.  178. 

Helenus,  fon  of  Pyrrhus,  accom-  he  receives  a  wound  at  the  battle 

panies  hi?  father  to  the  liege  of  of  Arbela,  252.  Alexander  makes 

Argos,  VII.  292.   he  enters  the  him    marry  Darius's  youngeft 

city  with  a  body  of  troops,  which  daughter,.  395.    his  death,  403. 

occafions  a  confufion,  in  which  Alexander's  efteein  for  that  favou- 

his  father  periihes,               292  rite,  177,.  403  .  extraordinary  ho- 

Helepolis,  machine  of  war  invented  nours  which  that  prince  caufes  to 

by  Demetrius,   VII.  159.   XL  be  paid  him  after  his  death,  407 

p.  2.  95  Hepranomis,  or  middle  Egypt,  de« 

Helicon  of  Cyzicum,  mathema-  fcription  of  it,                   I.  4 

tician,                          V.  176  Heraclea,  city  of  Pontus:  tyrants 

Heliodorus,  prime  minifter  to  Se-  who  governed  it, .VII.  17.  de- 

leucus  Philopater,.  goes  to   Je-  ftru&ion  of  that  city  by  Cotta, 

rufalem  to  takeaway  the  treafures  X.  141 

of  the  temple,  VIII.  399.  chaftife-  Heracka  hlf  ^Efolia,  befieged  and 

ment  which  he  receives  from  God  taken  by  the  conful  Acilius,  VIII. 

on  that  account,  401.  he  poifons-  259,  &c. 

Seleucus,  and  ufurps  the  crown,  Heraclea,  wife  of  Zoippus,  of 

403.  he  is  expelled  by  Eumenes,  the  family  of  Hiero,.  is  maffacreci 

404  with  her  children  by  order  of  the 

Heliopolis,  city  of  the  lower  Egypt,  people  of  Syracufe,           X.  40 

famous  for  its  temple  dedicated  to  Heraclides,  minifter  of  Seuthes 

the  fun,  I.  24.  furious  actions  of  king  of  Thrace:  his  perfidy,  IV. 

Cambyfes  there,                    26  122 

He l lan ice,.  Alexander's  nurfe, VI.  HeraClides,   exile   of  Syracufe, 

326  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  country 

JiellanodicfS,  name  of  thofe  who  againft  Dionyfius,  V.  1 86.  the 

prefided  in  the  Athletic  games  of  Syracufans  chufe  him  admiral, 

Greece,                         V.  41  187.  his  envy  of  Dion,  ibid,  he 

Hellenus,  fon  of  Deucalion  king  is  obliged  to  call  in  Dion  to  the 

of  Theffaly  ,   from  whom  the  aid  of  Syracufe,  194.  and  to  put 

G  reeks  derived  their  name ''E^s?,  himfelf  into  his  hands,  196.  Di- 


Hellefpont,   ftrait  between  Europe      chief  by  fea,  197.  Heraclides  re 
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on  reftores  him  the  command  in 


and  Afia,  III.  132 


news  his  intrigues  againft  Dion, 
198.  Dion  is  obl'ged  to  fuffer 
him  to  be  kill<fti,  200 


Helots  Origin  and  condition  of  the 
Helots,  III.  18.  cruelties  of  the 
Lacedemonians    in   refpect  to 


Hera- 
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Heraclides,  Philip's  minifter,  his 
character,  VIII.  164.  Philip  fa- 
crifices  him  to  gain  the  affe&ion 
of  the  Macedonians,  ibid. 

Heraclides,  of  Byzantium,  is 
deputed  by  Antiochus  to  Scipio 
Africanus,  VIII.  274,  275 

Heraclides,  treafurer  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  is  banifhed  by 
Demetrius  Soter,  IX.  209.  he  is 
appointed  by  Ptolomy,  Attalus, 
and  Ariarathes,  to  prepare  Alex- 
ander Bala  for  perfonating  the  fon 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  order 
to  his  reigning  inftead  of  Deme- 
trius, 214.  he  carries  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  fucceeds  in 
cauiing  him  to  be  acknowledged 
king  of  Syria,  ibid. 

Heraclid/E,  or  defendants  from 
Hercules.  They  fucceed  the  A- 
tyades  in  the  kingdom  of  Lydia, 

II.  62.  they  feize  Peloponnefus, 
and  are  foon  after  driven  out  of  it, 
306.  they  re-enter  Peloponnefus, 
and  feize  Lacedsemon,  310,  312. 

III.  17.  they  endeavour  to  op- 
pofe  the  augmentation  of  the  A- 
thenians  who  defeat  them  in  bat- 
tle, 11.3.3 

Heraclitus,  philofopher,  founder 
of  the  fedl  which  bears  his  name, 
XII.  392.  mifanthropy  of  that 
philofopher,  393 

Heralds  at  arms,  refpefted  by  the 
antients,  XI.  p.  1.  206 

Herbejlna,  city  of  Sicily,    V.  120 

Hercules,  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
Alcmena,  fubjetted  to  Euryftheus 
by  the  fraud  of  Juno,      II.  306 

Hercules,  fon  of  Alexander  and 
Barfina,  VII.  28.  is  put  to  death 
by  Polyfperchon,  128 

Herippidas,  Spartan:  his  too  ri- 
gid exactnefs  obliges  Spithridates 
to  abandon  the  party  of  the  La- 
cedemonians, IV.  155 

Hermias,  Carian,  is  declared  prime 
minifter  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
VIII.  4.   his  character,  ibid,  he 
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removes  Epigenes,  the  moft  able 
of  Antiochus's  generals,  9.  An- 
tiochus caufes  him  to  be  afTaffi- 
nated,  1 3 

Hermocrates,  Syracufan,  encou- 
rages his  citizens  to  defend  them- 
felves  againft  the  Athenians,  III. 
455.  he  is  elefted  general,  ibid. 

He  rmocenes,  Greek  rhetorician, 
XI.  p.  2.  219 

Hermolaus,  officer  in  the  train 
of  Alexander,  confpires  againft 
that  prince,  VI.  338.  he  is  dis- 
covered and  punifhed,  ibid. 

Herod,  Idumaean,  is  made  gover- 
nor of  Galilee,  IX.  325.  he  ef- 
capes  from  Jerufalem  to  avoid  fal- 
ling into  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
thians,  526.  he  goes  to  Rome, 
and  is  declared  king  of  Judaea  by 
the  fenate,  327.  he  forms  the 
fiege  of  Jerufalem,  328.  he  goes 
to  Samaria,  and  efpoufes  Mariam- 
ne,  ibid,  he  makes  himfelf  mailer 
of  Jerufalem,  and  afcends  the 
throne  of  Judaea,  329 

Herod ian,  Greek  hiftorian,  XII. 
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Herodicus,  one  of  the  principal 
perfons  of  ThefTaly.  Unhappy 
fate  of  that  prince  and  his  family, 
VIII.  365 

Herodicus,  phyfician,    XIII.  49 
Herodotus,  Greek  hiftorian.  His 
birth,  III.  116.  XII.  121.  time 
when  he  begins  to  write,  123. 
applaufes  which  he  received  at 
the  Olympic  games  on  reading 
his  hiftory  there,  V.67.  XII.  122. 
his  retreat  to  Thurium,  where  he 
ends  his  days,  123 
Herodotus,  friend  of  Demetrius 
fon  of  Philip,  is  feized  on  that 
prince's  account,  VIII.  393.  he 
is  put  to  the  queftion,  and  dies  in 
the  torments,  ibid. 
Herophilus,  phyfician,  XIII.  49 
Heroes.    Times  moft  famous  for  the 
hiftory  of  the  heroes,  II.  307. 
defcription  of  moft  of  the  heroes 

fo 
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fo  much  boafted  in  hiftory,  188. 
qualities  that  form  the  true  hero, 
VI.  4*S 

Hesiod,  Greek  poet,  II.  374.  XII. 

10 

Hesychius,  Greek  grammarian, 
XI.  p.  2.  175 

Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  iscured 
miraculoufly,  II-  32.  he  fliewsthe 
ambaffadors  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon his  riches  and  his  palace,  ibid. 
God  menaces  him  by  his  prophet, 
ibid,  accomplifhment  of  thofe 
threats,  37 

Hidarnes,  Perfian  of  great  quali- 
ty, Statira's  father,         IV.  60 

Hiempsal,  fon  of  Micipfa,  king 
of  Numidia,  I.  372.  Jugurtha 
caufes  him  to  be  murdered,  374 

Hie  rax,  of  Antioch,  becomes 
prime  minifter  to  Phyfcon,  IX. 
236.  that  prince  puts  him  to 
death,  237 

Hierocles,  father  of  Hiero,  caufes 
his  fon  to  be  expofed,  and  then 
to  be  brought  back  to  his  houfe, 
where  he  educates  him  with  great 
care,  X.  2 

Hieroglyphics :  fignification  of  the 
word,  I.  5 

Hiero  I,  brother  of  Gelon,  reigns 
after  him  at  Syracufe,  III  318. 
his  chara&er,  319.  fufpicions 
which  he  forms  againft  his  bro- 
ther, ib.  he  attracts  learned  men 
about  him,  ibid,  his  goodnefs  to 
the  children  of  Anaxilaus,  3  24. 
his  death,  ibid. 

Hiero  II.  His  birth,  X.  2.  he  is 
chofen  captain  general  of  the  Sy- 
racufans,  3.  and  foon  after  ele&ed 
king,  5.  he  quits  the  party  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  efpoufes  that 
of  the  Romans,  7.  I.  196.  he 
aids  the  firft  againft.  the  Merce- 
naries, 9.  his  pacific  reign,  9, 
10.  he  favours  agriculture  parti- 
cularly, ii.  diftinguifhed  proofs 
which  he  gives  of  his  attachment 
to  the  Romans  in  the  fecond  Pu- 
nic war,  15,  27.  he  employs  the 
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ability  of  Archimedes,  who  makes 
abundance  of  machines  of  war 
for  him  for  the  defence  of  a 
place,  21.  galley  which  Archi- 
medes builds  for  him,  23.  he 
dies  at  a  great  age,  infinitely  la- 
mented by  his  people,  27 

Hiero nymus,  Hiero's  grandfon. , 
reigns  after  him  at  Syracufe,  and 
by  his  vices  caufes  him  to  be  much 
regretted,  X.  28,  30.  he  makes 
an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  32. 
he  is  killed  in  a  confpiracy,     3  3 

Hieropbantes,  name  given  the  perfon 
who  prefided  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  fealt  of  Eleufis,  V.  12 

Himera,  city  of  Sicily  ;  its  foun- 
dation, III.  428.  its  deftruftion, 
I.  161 

Himeraus,  brother  of  Demetrius 
Phaleraeus,   is  delivered   up  to 
Antipater,  who  puts  him  to  death, 
VIL43 

Himilco,  Carthaginian  general, 
comes  to  Sicily  to  drive  the  Ro- 
mans out  of  it,  X.  54.  he  pe- 
rifhes  there, 

Hippacra,  city  of  Africa,  refufes  at 
firft  to  join  the  Mercenaries,  I. 
224.  and  joins  them  afterwards, 
227 

Hipparchia,  lifter  of  Metrocles 
the  orator,  marries  Crates  the 
Cynic,  notwithftanding  the  op- 
pofition  of  her  family,   XII.  362 

Hzppar  inus,  brother  of  Dionyfius, 
drives  Callippus  out  of  Syracufe, 
and  reigns  there  two  years,  V.204 

Hipparinus,  fon  of  PiMratus, go- 
verns at  Athens  after  his  father's 
death,  II.  364.  his  tafte  for  lite- 
rature, ibid,  he  is  killed  in  the 
confpiracy  of  Harmodius  and  A- 
riftogiton,  366 

Hipparchus  of  Alexandria,  aftro- 
nomer,  XIII.  96 

Hippias,  fon  of  Pififlratus,  retains 
the  fovereignty  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  II.  364.  he  finds  means 
to  fruftrate  the  confpiracy  formed 

■by 
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by  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,, 
366.  he  is  compelled  to  quit  At- 
tica, and  goes  to  fettle  in  Phry- 
gia,  368.  he  takes  refuge  in  Aiia 
with  Artaphernes,  371.  III.  82. 
he  engages  the  Perfians  in  the 
war  againft  the  Greeks,  and  ferves 
them  as  a  guide,  ibid.  99.  he  is 
killed  at  Marathon,  fighting  a- 
gainft  his  country,  103 

.Hippocrates,  famous  phyfician  : 
his  birth,  XIII.  49.  his  great  a- 
bility,  50.  II.  259.  his  difinte- 
reftednefs,  III.  352.  XIII.  53. 
his  veneration  for  the  Dirinity, 
ibid,  his  death,  ibid. 

Hippocrates,  native  of  Carthage, 
is  fent  by  Hannibal  to  Hierony- 
mus,  and  refides  at  his  court,  X. 
47.  he  becomes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal magiilrates  of  Syracufe,  41. 
he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Leon- 
tium,  43.  and  is  reduced  to  fly, 
44.  he  with  Epieydes  poffefs 
themfelves  of  all  authority  at  Sy- 
racufe, 46.  he  makes  war  in  the 
field  againft  Marcellus,  54,  58. 
the  plague  deftroys  him  and  his 
troops,  59 

HiPPONAX,  Satyric  poet,  known 
by  his  verfes  againft  Bupalus  and 
Athenis,  II.  377.  XI.  p.  1.  58. 

XII.  20 

Hi  ram,  architect  employed  by  So- 
lomon in  building  the  temple, 
XI.  p.  1.  21 
Hif.ory.  Idea  which  it  gives  us  of 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  king- 
doms, I.  1.  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  ftudy  of  hillory, 
III.  9.    VI.  115.  '  VIII.  125. 

XII.  1  20 

Holopher nes,  general  for  the 
..  king  of  Aliyria,  marches  againft 
the  Ifraelites,  and  beiieges  Bethu- 
lia,  II.  56.  Judith  cuts  off  his 
head,  ibid. 

Ho l op h ernes,  fuppofed  brother  of 
Ariarathe?,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
dethrones  him,  and  reigns  in  his 
Head,  IX.  137,  379.  hs  is  driven 
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out, by  Attalus,  and  retires  to  An- 
tioch,  382.  he  enters  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  Demetrius  his  be- 
nefaftor,  ibid,  that  prince  impri- 
fons  him,  ibid. 
Homer,  famous  poet,  II.  371 .  XII. 
8.  to  what  perfection  he  carried 
the  fpecies  of  poetry  to  which  he 
applied  himfelf,  II.  374.  Qujnti- 
tilian's  judgment  of  Homer,  XII. 
10.  Homer  may  be  confidered  as 
the  molt  antient  of  geographers, 
XIII.  ioz 

Honour.  Wherein  true  honour  con - 
lifts,  VII.  9 

L'Hopital  {Marquis  de)  has  done 
honour  to  geometry,     XIII.  81 

Horace,  Latin  poet:  his  birth, 
XII.  70.  his  extraction,  ibid  his 
ed  ucation,  ibid.  Afecenas  admits 
him  into  the  number  of  his 
friends,  75.  death  of  Horace, 
79.  his  manners,  82.  character  of 
his  works,  go 

Horfe  ;  of  what  ufe  that  animal  is  to 
mankind,  XI.  p.  1 .  266 

Horfe,  troops  at  Athens,  IV.  300. 
horfe,  equites,  or  knights  at 
Rome,  XI.  p.  1.  230.  the  horfe, 
or  the  knights,  a  comedy  of  A- 
riftophanes,  V.  87 

Hyacinthus,  feafts  celebrated  in 
honour  of  him  at  Laceda?mon, 
.    HI.  .79 

Hyagnis,  mufician  to  whom  the 
invention  of  the  flute  is  afcribed, 
XI.  p  1.  1 55 
Hyb/a,  a  city  of  Sicily,      III.  428 
Hydarkes,  commands  the  Per- 
fians called  Immortals  in  the  ar- 
-  my  of  Xerxes,  111.  138 

Hydraota,  river  of  India,    VI.  364 
Hydrojfaiics :   definition    of  them, 
XIII.  89 

Hyperbolus,  Athenian  :  his  cha- 
rader,  III.  422.  he  endeavours 
to  irritate  the  people  againft  Ni- 
cias  and  AlcibiadeSj  ibid,  he  is 
banilhed  by  the  oftracifm,  423 

Hyper  ides,   Greek  orator,  XII. 

231. 
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231.  he  dies  in  a  very  tragical 
manner,  ibid.  VII.  42 

Hypsicratia,  one  of  the  wives 
of  Mithridates :  her  mafculine 
courage,  X.  171 

Hyb  can  us,  fon  of  Jofeph,  is  fent 
by  his  father  to  the  court  of 
Alexandria,  to  compliment  the 
.  king  upon  the  birth  of  his  fon 
Philometor,  VIII.  28,  29.  he 
diftinguifhes  himfelf  at  that  court 
by  his  addrefs  and  magnificence, 

Hid. 

Hyrcanus  {John)  fon  of  Simon, 
is  declared  high-prieft  and  prince 
of  the  Jews  after  his  father's  death, 
IX.  248,  he  is  befieged  by  Anti- 
ochus  Sidetes  in  Jerufalem,  ibid. 
and  furrenders  by  capitulation, 
249.  he  renders  himfelf  abfolute 
and  independent,  253.  he  renews 
the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  259. 
he  augments  his  power  in  Judaea, 
268.  he  takes  Samaria,  and  de- 
molilhes  it,  269.  he  becomes  an 
enemy  to  the  Pharifees,  271,  &c. 
he  dies,  273 

Hyrcanus,  fon  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,  is  made  high-prieft  of  the 
Jews,  IX.  294,  313.  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  takes 
pofTeffion  of  the  throne,  316.  he 
is  obliged  to  fqbmit  to  Ariftobu- 
lus  his  younger  brother,  317.  he 
has  recourfe  to  Pompey,  who  re- 
places him  upon  the  throne,  3 1  8, 
508.  he  is  again  dethroned  by 
Pacorus,  fon  of  Orodes,  and  de- 
livered up  to  Antigonus,  who 
caufes  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  326. 
the  Parthians  carry  him  into  the 
Eaft,  ibid,  he  returns  to  Jerufa- 
lem, where  Herod  puts  hirn  to 
death,  327 

Uyrcanians,  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ofBabylonia,  fubjected 
by  Cyrus  II,  105 

Hystaspes,  father  of  Darius,  go- 
vernor of  Perfia,  II.  207 

Hystaspes,  fecond  fon  of  Xerxes, 
i*  made  governor  of  Bactriana, 
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III.  200.  his  remotenefs  from 
court  makes  way  for  his  brother 
Artaxerxes  to  afcend  the  throne, 
227.  Artaxerxes  undertakes  to  re- 
duce him,  23  1.  and  entirely  ruins 
his  party,  232 
Hy  stilus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pre- 
vails upon  -the  generals  of  Ionia 
not  to  abandon  Darius,  then  em- 
ployed in  a  war  with  the  Scy- 
thians, III.  71.  Darius  grants  him 
a  territory  in  Thrace,  where  he 
builds  a  city,  72.  that  prince  re- 
cals  him  to  court,  73.  Hyftiaeus 
fecretly  fupports  the  revolt  of  the 
Ionians,  78.  he  forms  a  confpi- 
racyagainft  the  government,  85. 
he  is  difcovered,  ibid,  he  is  taken 
by  the  Perfians,  delivered  up  to 
Artaphemes,  and  put  to  death, 
87.  character  of  Hyftiaeus,  ibid. 

I. 

JACCHUS.  See  Bacchus. 

Jaddus,  high-prieft  of  the  Jew?, 
implores  the  protection  of  God 
againft  Alexander,  VI.  216.  ho- 
nours paid  him  by  that  prince, 
217.  his  death,  VII.  63 

Jealoufy,  or  Envy,  an  incurable 
difeafe  of  the  mind,  VII.  390. 
it  fullies  the  glory  of  the  greateft 
actions,  X.  168 

Ialysus,  founder  of  Rhodes,  repre- 
fented  in  .a  painting  by  P.rotoge- 
nes,     .  VII.  170.  XL  p.  1.  131 

Iambic  ( V erfe )  proper  for  tragedy, 
V.  8  j 

Jansen  (Zachariab)  Hollander, 
in  venter  of  the  telefcope  and 
miciofcope,  XIII.  42 

Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  is  decla- 
red general  iflimo  of  the  Thelfa- 
lians,  V.  253.  death  puts  a  Hop 
to  his  defigns,  ibid. 

Jason,  fupplants  his  brother  Onias, 
high-prieft  of  the  Jews, .  VI II. 
406.  he  is  fupplanted  himfelf  by 
his  brother  Menelaus,  409.  .he 
takes 
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takes  Jerufalem,  and  obliges  Me- 
nelaus  to  retire  into  the  citadel, 
413 

Javan  or  Ion,  fon  of  Japhet,  fa- 
ther of  all  the  people  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Greeks,  II.  301 

Javelins,  offenfive  arms  of  the  an- 
tients,  XI.  p.  1.  263.  exercife  of 
the  javelin,  V.  49 

Iberians,  people  of  Afia,  fubje&ed 
by  Pompey,  X.  1 76 

Jbycus,  Greek  poet,       XIII.  26 

Ibis,  animal  adored  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, !•  44 

Icetas  of  Syracufe,  tyrant  of  the 
Leontines,  caufes  the  wife  and 
mother-  in-law  of  Dion  to  be  put 
to  death,  V.  203.  the  Syracu- 
fans  call  in  his  aid  againft  Dio- 
Jiyfius,  and  elett  him  their  ge- 
neral, 333  he  conceives  the  de- 
iign  of  making  himfelf  matter  of 
Syracufe,  ibid,  and  feizes  great 
part  of  the  city,  336.  Timoleon 
marches  againft  him,  and  obliges 
him  to  live  as  a  private  perfon  in 
the  city  of  the  Leontines,  346. 
Icetas  revolts  againft  Timoleon, 
who  punifhes  him  and  his  fon 
with  death,  ■  347 

Ichneumon,  animal  adored  in  Egypt, 

I.  44 

Ictinus,  architect,  who  builds  the 
temple  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine  at 
Eleufis,  XI  p.  1.  35,  38 

Idolatry:  which  the  moft  antient 
and  moft  general,  II.  268.  See 
Religion. 

Idumaans,  people  of  Palaeftine, 
Hyrcanus  obliges  them  to  em- 
brace Judaifm,  IX.  307 

JeCHONIas,  or  Jehoiacbim,  king  of 
Judah,  is  led  captive  to  Babylon, 
II.  40.  he  is  fet  at  liberty  after 
an  imprifonment  there  of  thirty- 
feven  years,  44 

Jehoaz,  king  of  Judaea,  led  captive 
into  Egypt,  where  he  dies,  I.  98 

Jehoiakim  is  placed  by  Nechao 
upon  the  throne  of  Judsea  in  the 
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room  of  his  brother  Jehoaz,  L 
98.  he  is  conquered  by  Nebucha- 
donofor,  II.  38.  he  revolts  againft 
that  prince,  39  his  death,  ibid. 
Jerufalem,  city  of  Paleftine,  II.  11. 
its  fortifications,  III.  3  32.  taking 
of  that  city  by  Nechao,  I,  99.  it 
is  befieged  by  Senacherib,  and  de- 
livered miraculoufly,  II.  33.  it  is 
befieged,  and  taken  by  Nebuco- 
donofor,  37,  40.  its  fortifications 
demolifhed  by  that  prince,  ibid. 
and  rebuilt  by  order  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  III.  258.  Alexander's 
entrance  into  Jerufalem,  VI.  218. 
it  is  befieged  and  taken  by  Pto- 
lomy,  VII.  66.  it  is  taken  and 
plundered  by  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  VIII.  413,  426.  its  temple 
is  profaned,  414,  428.  it  is  taken 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  caufes 
its  fortifications  to  be  demo- 
lifhed, IX.  249.  Pompey  takes 
Jerufalem  by  ftorm,  322.  Caefar 
permits  its  walls  to  be  rebuilt, 
which  Pompey  had  caufed  to  be 
demolifhed,  326.  Herod  takes  Je- 
rufalem, 329.  it  is  befieged  and 
taken  by  Titus  Vefpafian,  XI. 

p.  2.  127 

Jesus  Christ,  his  kingdom  fore- 
told by  Daniel,  II.  176.  contraft 
between  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  Chrift, 

178 

Jews,  maflacre  of  the  Jews  by  or- 
der of  Senacherib,  II.  33.  aver- 
fion  of  the  Jews  for  the  Samari- 
tans, 35.  captivity  of  the  Jews 
at  Babylon,  and  ts  duration,  37, 
&c  Cyrus's  edict  for  their  return 
to  Jerufalem,  171.  the  rebuilding 
of  their  city  oppofed  by  the  Sa- 
maritans, 17Z,  205.  III.  45. 
Darius  confirms  Cyrus's  edicl:  in 
their  favour,  46.  his  edict  againft 
the  Jews  revoked  at  the  follicita- 
tion  of  Either,  II.  224.  the  Jews 
are  confirmed  in  their  privileges 
by  Xerxes,  III.  1 16.  and  after- 
wards 
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tvards  by  Artaxerxes,  256.  Ochus 
earries  a  great  number  of  Jews 
.  captive  into  Egypt,  V.  323.  the 
Jews  refufe  to  iiibmit  to  Alexan- 
der, VI.  214-  they  obtain  great 
privileges  from  that  prince,  225. 
they  refufe  to  work  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  of  Belus,  414 
The  Jews  fettle  at  Alexandria 
in  great  numbers,  VII.  123.  all 
thofe  who  were  flaves  in  Egypt 
are  fet  at  liberty,  348  the  Jews 
fubmit  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 

VIII.  168.  cruelties  which  they 
fuffer  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
414,  425,  430.  they  gain  great 
victories  under  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
firft  over  the  generals  of  that 
prince,  then  over  thofe  of  AntiO- 
chus  Eupator,  and  over  himfelf 
in  perfon,  437,  ibid.  442,  445. 

IX.  196,  197,  199-  they  make 
peace  with  Antiochus,  200.  they 
gain  new  victories  over  the  gene- 
rals of  Demetrius  Soter,  21c. 
they  are  declared  friends  and  al- 
lies of  the  Romans,  211.  they 
build  a  temple  in  Egypt,  217. 
they  revenge  themfelves  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Antioch,  for  the 
evils  they  had  fuffered  from  them, 
225.  they  renew  the  treaties  with 
the  Romans,  229,  233'.  they 
are  fubjeded  by  Antiochus  Side- 
tes,  348  hiltoryof  the  Jews  un- 
der Ariftobulus,IX.  305.  Alexan- 
der )annaeus,  308.  Alexandra, 
3 12.  Ariftobulue  II,  317.  Hyr* 
canus,  324.  Antigonus,  328  the 
fovereignty  over  the  Jews  transfer- 
red to  a  ltranger,  330 

Surprizing  action  of  a  Jew  at 
the  fiege  of  Jotapat,  XI  p.  2.  83 
Imilco,  fon  .of  Hanno,  is  fent 
lieutenant  to  Hannibal  on  his  go- 
ing to  command  in  Sicily,  I.  162. 
he  takes  Agrigentum,  164.  he 
puts  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  treaty 
with  Dionyfius,  and  returns  to 
Carthage,  ibid    V.  119.   he  re- 

Vol,  XIII, 
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turns  to  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a11 
army,  I.  167  V.  132.  the 
plague  fpreads  in  his  army,  I  1  68* 
V.  139.  he  is  defeated  oy  dio- 
nyfius, ]  169.  V.  140.  he  leaves 
his  troops  to  the  mercy  of  the  c- 
nemy,  and  retires  to  Carthage, 
where  he  kills  himfelf,  i  190, 
170.  V  140,  r  4 1 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  See  the 
Soul. 

Immortals,   guards  of  the  Perflan 
kings  10  calied,  II.  239 

Immunities.'   See  Exemptions 
Impojis     See  tributes  or  'faxes 
Inachus,  king  of  Argos,   II.  30$ 
Inarus,  prince  of  the  Libyans,  is 
chofen  king  by  the  Egyptians^ 
and  fupports  their  revolt  againit 
the  Pertians,  III  250    he  treats 
with  Megabyfus  general  of  the 
Perfians,  and  furrenders  himieif, 
252.  he  is  delivered  to  the  mo- 
ther of  Artaxerxes,  and  put  ta 
death,  2^3 
Incefi,  common  amongfl  the  Per- 
fians, II.  199,  277 
Indathyrsus,  king  of  the  Scy 
thians,  attacked  by  Darius,  III. 
68.  aniwer  of  that  prince  to  Da- 
rius who  fent  to  demand  ,  e  and 
.  water  from  him,  Ufa* 
India,  region  of  Afia,   divided  in 
two  parts,  II  5.  VI.  341.  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants,  342,  ra- 
rities of  that  country,  344,  IcC. 
hiftory  of  the  commerce  with 
that    country   from  Soiomon's 
time  to  the  prefertt,  I  26.  very 
lingular  difpute  between  two  In- 
dian woman  alter  the  death  of 
their  common  hufband,VT:  1O2. 
expeditions  of  Semiramis  into  In- 
dia, If.  19.  conq  :eft  of  Jndiaby 
Darius,  III.  73.    then  by  Alex- 
ander, VI  346 
Infinites.     Calculus  Differetitialis. 
Arithmetic  of  infinites  or  fluxions 
difcovered,                 Xill.  80 
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Informers.  How  punifhed  in  Per- 
lia,  II.  222.  III.  47.  definition  of 
them  by  Plutarch,  V.  183.  em- 
peror Trajan's  maxim  in  refped 
to  informations,  XII.  274.  See 
Calumniators,  or  Falfe- accufers . 

Ingratitude,  punifhed  molt  feverely 
amongft  the  Perfians,         II.  79 

Injlruments  of  tnujic  amongft  the  an- 
tients,  XL  p.  1.  168 

Intaphernes,  Perfian  lord:  his 
infolence  and  punilhment,  III. 

33 

Interejl  of  money  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans, X.  }  37 

Invalids.  Royal  hofpital  for  inva- 
lids at  Paris,  XL  p.  2.  42 

Invention :  wherein  it  confifts  in 
painting,  XI.  p.  1 .  88 

Iolas,  fecond  fon  of  Antipater, 
and  cup  bearer  to  Alexander,  is 
fufpccled  of  having  poifoned  that 
prince,  VI.  417 

Ion,  fon  of  Xuthus,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Ionia,  it.  312 

Ion,  favourite  of  Perfeu.%  delivers 
up  that  prince's  children  to  O&a- 
vius,  IX.  95 

Jonathan,  Jew  and  Sadducee, 
brings  over  Kyrcanus  to  his  feci 
from  that  of  the  Pharifees,  IX. 

272 

Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  fucceeds  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Juda?a,  IX.  211. 
he  accepts  of  the  high-priefthood 
from  Alexander  Bala,  and  aids 
that  prince  again  ft  Demetrius  So- 
ter,  215.  he  undertakes  to  drive 
the  Greeks  out  of  the  citadel, 
which  they  had  in  Jerufalem, 
223.  Demetrius  Nicator  orders 
him  to  attend  him  upon  that  af- 
fair, ibid.  Jonathan  aids  that 
pince  againft  the  people  of  An- 
tioch,  225.  difgufted  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  Demetrius,  he  de- 
clares for  Antiochus  Theos,  227. 
he  (ufFers  himfclf  to  be  deceived 
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by  Tryphon,  who  puts  him  t» 
death,  228,  229 

Ionia,  province  of  Afia  minor,  II. 
299.  from  whom  it  takes  its  name, 
312 

Ionians.  Revolt  of  the  Ionian? 
againft  Darius,  III.  76.  they 
burn  the  city  of  Sardis,  82.  their 
party  is  entirely  ruined,  87.  they 
throw  off  the  Perfian  yoke  after 
the  battle  of  Salam'n,  and  unite 
with  the  Greeks  from  thence- 
forth, 196 

Ionic.  Sefl  of  philofophers  called 
the  Ionic  feci,  XII.  316 

Ionic,  order  of  architecture,  XL 
p  1.  12 

Joseph,  fon  of  Jacob,  I.  73 

Joseph,  Cnias's  nephew,  is  fent 
into  Egypt  to  make  his  uncle's 
excuf*  to  Ptolomy,  VII.  334. 
his  credit  with  Ptolomy,  335. 
that  prince  gives  him  the  farm  of 
the  revenues  of  Ccelo-Syria  and 
Paleftine  without  fecurity,  335, 

Sec. 

Josephus,  Jew,  Greek  hiftorian, 
XII.  152.  abridgment  of  his  life, 
ibid,  character  of  the  hiftory 
compofed  by  him,        154,  &c. 

Josiah,  king  of  Juda,  marches  a- 
gainft  Nechao,  is  defeated,  and 
dies  of  a  wound  received  in  bat- 
tle, I.  98 

Ipbigenia.  Famous  pidure  of  Iphi- 
genia  by  Timanthes,   XL  p.  1. 

1  H 

Irony,  attributed  to  Socrates,  I V. 2 25 
Iphicrates,  Athenian,  is  fent  to 
aid  Corcyra,  V.  228.  he  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  troops 
in  the  expedition  of  Artaxerxes 
againft  Egypt,  284.  he  retires  to 
Athens,  where  Pharnabafus  caufes 
him  to  be  accufed  of  making  the 
expedition  mifcarry,  286.  the 
Athenians  employ  him  in  the 
war  with  the  allies,  303,  307. 
he  is  accufed  by  Chares,  and  cited 
to  take  his  trial,  308,  &c.  means 
2  which 
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which  he  employs  for  his  defence, 
ibid,  he  re-eilablifhes  Perdiccas 
upon  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
VI.  5.  praife  of  Iphicrates,  V. 
304.  military  difcpline  which 
he  eftablifhes  amonglt  the  troops, 
ibid. 

Ipfus,  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for 
the  victory  of  Ptolomy,  Callan- 
der, Seleucus,  and  Lyfimachus, 
over  Ant'gonus  and  Demetrius, 
VII.  179 

Iron,  metal,  X.  331.  in  what  man- 
ner taken  from  the  mines,  333 

Jsadas,  young  Spartan  ;  his  great 
courage,  V.  2-68 

Isacoras,  Athenian,  forms  a  fac- 
tion in  Athens  after  the  exp.ilfion 
of  the  tyrants,  II.  370 

Ischolas,  Spartan,  guards  an  im- 
portant pais  duiing  the  irruption 
of  the  Thebansinto  Laconia,  and 
diftinguifh.es  himfelf  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  V.  241 

IJle,  part  of  the  ciry  of  Syracufe : 
defcription  of  it,  III.  450 

Ismenias,  Thebnn,  is  made  pri- 
foner  with  Pelopidas,  by  Alexan- 
der of  Pherae,  V.  256.  he  is  de- 
livered by  Epaminondas,  260 

Is  men  5  us,  Polemarch  of  Thebes, 
is  feized  by  Leontides,  and  car- 
ried prifoner  to  the  citadel,  V. 
210.  he  is  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, 212 

Isoc rates,  Greek  orator  :  his  birth, 
XII.  224.  his  education,  ibid. 
fchool  of  eloquence  opened  by 
Ifocrates  at  Athens,  225.  his 
wonderful  difcernment  of  the 
geniuiTes  of  his  pupils,  ibid,  fer- 
vices  which  he  endeavoured  to 
render  the  Athenians  by  his 
writing?,  V.  309.  VI.  44.  his 
love  of  virtue  and  public  good, 
XII.  228.  his  death,  VI.  85. 
XII.  227.  character  of  his  ftyle, 
ibid 

Isocrate?,  Greek  grammaran,  is 
fent  prifoner  to.  Rome  for  having 
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endeavoured  to  juflify  the  aflafli- 

nation  of  Oclav.us,  IX.  212 
Israelites.  See  Jews.   Mufic  of 

the  Ifraelite  prieits,  XI.  pi  17$ 
IJJus,  C;ty  of  Cilicia,   famous  for 

Alexander's  victory  over  Da.ius, 
VI.  16} 

Ijlhmian,  folemn  games  of  Gieece, 

v  3$ 

Italy,  region  of  Europe.  Goodneis 
of  the  wines  of  Italy,  X.  293. 
product  of  the  vines  of  Italy  in 
Columella's  time,  299 

Italians,  maffacred  in  Afia  minor 
by  order  of  Mithridares,    X  93 

Italic.  Sect  of  philofophers  fo  cal* 
led,  XII.  375.  divifion  of  that 
feet  into  four  other  fects,  392 

Ithobal,  king  ofTyre,  when  be- 
fieged  by  Nabucodonofor,  II.  41 

Ithoma,  a  city  of  MefTenia,  famous 
for  the  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween the  Meffenians  and  Lace- 
dasmonians,  III.  24.  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city  fubjecled  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  28 

Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  XIII. 

9»f,  104 

Ituraa,   part  of  Cce?o-Syria,   -  K. 
307.  the  Ituraeans  are  obl'ged  by 
Ariftobulus  to  embrace  jud  <  , 
ibid. 

Juba  I,  king  of Mauritan;a,  isr<>ri- 
quered  by  Caefar,  and  kills  him- 
felf, I.  382 

Juba  II,  fon  of  the  former,  is  led 
in  Caefar's  triumph  whilfr  an  in- 
fant, I.  383.  Augufitn  rdtoies 
him  the  dominions  of  his  fuller, 
ibid,  works  of  learning  afc'r  red 
to  th:s  prince,  ibid. 

Jubal,  inventor  of  mufic,  XI.  p  1. 

1  45 

Judas,  called  Maccabanis.  third  fon 
of  iVfartathias,  is  chofen  general 
by  his  father  againit  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  VJIL  436.  he  guin3 
feveral  great  victories  over  that 
prince,  ibid  437,  443.  44  e.  he 
retakes  the  temple,  and  dedicates 
U<  it 
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it  anew  to  the  fervice  of  God, 
445.  he  gains  new  advantages 
over  the  generals  of  Antiochus 
Eupator,  and  over  that  prince  in 
perfon,  IX.  196,  197,  199.  re- 
peated victories  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  over  the  generals  of  Deme- 
trius Soter,  199,  21  o.  he  dies  in 
battle  fighting  glorioufly,  211 
Judcea,  region  of  Syria,  called  alfo 
Paleftine,  II.  8.  yearly  revenue 
of  Judasa  in  Solomon's  time,  X. 

355 

Judith,  Jewefs.  Hercourage  and 
boldnefs,  II-  56 

Jugurtha,  Mafiniffa's  grandfon, 
is  adopted  by  Micipfa,  and  affo- 
ciated  with  the  other  children  of 

.  that  prince,  I.  373.  he  feizes 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and 

Euts  one  of  the  two  princes  his 
rothers  by  adoption,  to  death, 
374.  he  attacks  the  feeond  with 
open  force,  375.  befieges  him  in 
Cirtha,  ibid,  the  Romans  declare 
war  againft  him,  376.  Jugurtha 
fruftrates  their  efforts  feveral  times 
by  bribes,  ibid.  377.  the  Romans 
fend  Metellus  firft,  and  then  Ma- 
rius,  againft  him,  who  both  gain 
many  advantages  over  him,  378, 
&c.  Jugurtha  has  recourfe  to  Boc- 
chus  his  father-in-law,  who  gives 
him  up  to  the  Romans,  38c,  381. 
he  is  led  in  triumph,  382.  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  a  deep 
dungeon,  where  he  perifhes  mife- 
rably,  382 
Julius  is  fent  deputy  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  Achaia,  to  appeafe  the 
troubles  there,  IX.  it; 7 

Julius  Pollux,   philologer,  XI. 

p.  2.  207 

Junius,  conful,  is  defeated  at  fea 
by  the  Carthaginians,        I.  215 

Jupiter,  planet,  XIII.  122.  Jupi- 
ter's-Satellites,  1  19 

Jurifprudence,  or  knowledge  of  law, 
in  particular  of  the  Roman,  or 
Civil  law,  XII.  453 

Jujlke.   The  ftrongeft  tie  of  So- 
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ciety,  XII.  732.  the  fupreme  of 
virtues,  V.  2 1 1 .  and  the  princi- 
pal fupport  of  regal  authority,  IV. 

141 

Justin,  Latin  hiftorian,  XII.  209 
Justinian,  the  emperor,  reforms 
the  Roman  law,  XII.  460 

Juvenal,  Latin  poet,       XII.  94 
P.  Juventius  Thalna,  Roman 
praetor,  marches  againft  Andrif- 
cus,  IX.  153.  he  is  killed  in  a 
battle,  ibid. 

K. 

Kingdoms.    Origin  and  progrefs 
of  kingdoms  from  their  firft 
inftitution,  I.  1 

Kings.  Princes,  Duties  of  a  King, 
III.  321.  IV.  281.  V.  282.  VI. 
441.  XII.  162.  qualities  effential 
in  a  prince ;  fincerity,  truth,  and 
faith  to  engagements,  III.  315, 
520.  VI.  395.  application  in 
rendering  juftice,  VI.  98.  VII. 
198.  X.  20.  XII.  461.  to  know 
how  to  own  faults  when  they 
happen  to  committhem,  III.  1 22, 
123.  XII.  463.  to  acquire  the 
affection  of  fubjefts,  VII.  122, 

*99>  3l9>  357>  389-  VIII.  127. 
to  favour  arts  and  fciences,  X.  21, 
52.  XI.  p.  1.  122.  to  make 
commerce  flourifti  in  his  king- 
dom, VII.  335.  X.  376.  notto 
harbour  envy  and  jealoufy,  nor 
open  his  heart  to  flattery,  I.  3 1 8. 
HI.  1 19,  255.  VI.  391 .  in  what 
a  prince  ought  to  endeavour  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  from  his  fub- 
jefts,  II.  183,  185.  noble  ufe 
which  he  ought  to  make  of  his 
riches,  VII.  266.  a  prince  is  the 
fword  and  fhield  of  his  domi- 
nions, II.  234.  the  knowledge 
of  the  heart  of  man  is  of  great 
importance  to  a  prince,  VI.  134. 
temperance  is  a  very  eftimable 
virtue  in  a  king,  V.  281.  XII. 
310.  vices  odious' in  a  prince, 
VI.  331.  difference  between  a 
king 
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king  and  a  tyrant,  III.  321.  V. 

106.  X.  33 

Knowledge  of  Law.  See  'Jurif- 
prudence. 

L. 

LAhdalon :  Fort  fituated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syracufe, 
III.  452 

Laberius  (Decimus)  Roman  knight 
and  poet,  at  Caefar's  requeft  plays 
a  part  in  one  of  his  own  pieces 
upon  the  ftage,  XII.  59 

Laborosoarchod,  afeends  the 
throne  of  Affyria,  and  is  killed 
foon  after,  II.  45.  bad  inclinati- 
ons and  cruelty  of  that  prince, 
ibid,  and  1 1  o 

Labynit.  See  Baltazar  or  Bel- 

SHAZZAR. 

Labyrinth  of  Egypt  :  defcription  of 
it,  I.  10 

Lake  of  Mceris,  I.  1 1 

Lacedemon,  or  Sparta,  city  of 
Peloponnefus,  capital  of  Laconia. 
Lacedemonians  or  Spartans. 

Kings  of  Lacedaemonia,  II. 
309.  the  Heraclidae  feize  Lace- 
daemon,  where  two  brothers, 
Euryfthenes  and  Procles,  reign 
jointly,  310.  the  crown  remains 
in  thofe  two  families,  ibid,  the 
Lacedaemonians  take  Elos,  and 
reduce  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
to  the  condition  of  flaves  under 
the  name  of  Helots,  III.  19.  Ly- 
curgus,  legiflator  of  Sparta,  ibid. 
war  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Argives,  20.  firft  war  be- 
tween the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Meflenians,  22.  defeat  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians near  Ithoma,  24. 
they  take  and  deftroy  Ithoma, 
and  grant  peace  to  the  Meffeni- 
ans,  28.  fecond  war  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Meflenians,  ibid. 
the  Lacedaemonians  are  defeated, 
30.  they  demand  a  general  of  the 
Athenians,  who  give  them  Tyr- 
tasus,  by  profcffion  a  poet,  ibid. 
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by  his  verfes  he  infpires  them 
with  courage,  and  occafions  their 
gaining  a  great  victory,  31 ,  the 
Lacedaemonians  fubjecl  the  Mef- 
fenians,  and  reduce  them  to  the 
condition  of  Helots,  32 

The  Lacedaemonians  deliver  A- 
thens  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pififtratides,  II.  367.  they  under- 
take to  reinftate  Hippias,  fon  of 
Pififtratus,  but  ineffectually,  370, 
III.  90.  Darius  fends  to  Sparta, 
to  demand  its  fubmiffion,  97.  the 
Spartans  put  his  heralds  to  death, 
ibid,  a  ridiculous  fuperflition  pre- 
vents the  Lacedaemonians  from 
having  a  fhare  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  99,  105.  the  honour 
of  commanding  the  Greeks  is  de- 
creed to  them,  147.  three  hun- 
dred Spartans  difpute  the  pafs  of 
Thermopylae  with  Xerxes,  1 50. 
battle  of  Salamin,  in  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  have  a  great  fhare, 
163,  &c.  honours  which  they 
render  Themiitocles  after  that 
battle,  172.  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, cut  the  army  of  the  Perfians 
in  pieces  at  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
181.  they  defeat  the  Perfian 
fleet  at  the  fame  time  near  My- 
cale,  194.  they  are  for  prevent- 
ing the  Athenians  from  rebuild- 
ing the  walls  of  their  city,  201. 
the  haughtinefs  of  Paufanias  oc- 
cafions their  lofing  the  command, 
208.  they  fer.d  deputies  to  A- 
thens,  to  accufe  Themiftocles  as 
an  accomplice  in  Paufanias's  con- 
fpiracy,  208 

Earthquake  at  Sparta,  III.  269. 
fedition  of  the  Helots,  ibid,  feeds 
of  divifion  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  271.  peace  is  re-efta- 
blifhed  between  the  two  ftates, 
273.  jealoufy  and  differences  be- 
tween the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  289.  treaty  of  peace 
for  thirty  years,  292.  new  caufts 

U  3       |  Of 
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of  complaint  and  diflenfion,  ibid. 
&c.  open  rupture  between  Sparta 
and  Aihens,  302.  Peloponnefian 
war,  340.  allies  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  that  war,  341.  they 
ravage  Attica,  345  Lacedaemon 
has  recourle  to  the  Perhans,  3  -,9. 
its  deputies  are  feized  by  the  A- 
thenians,  carried  to  Athens,  and 
put  to  death,  ibid.  Plataea  be- 
iieged  and  taken  by  the  Lacedae- 
mon ans,  3(14,  382.  they  aban- 
don Atiica  to  retake  Pylos  from 
the  Athenims,  3^4.  they  are  de- 
feated a'  fea,  ibid  Lacedaemoni- 
ans (hut  up  in  i  he 'Hand  ofSphac- 
tera,  ibid,  thc.y  furrender  at  dif- 
crejo1,  3Q 1 .  Expeditions  ot  the 
Lacedaemonians  into  Thrace, 
402.  ihey  take  Amphipolis,  403. 
truce  c  f  a  year  between  Sparta 
and  A, hens,  406.  victory  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  over  the  Athe- 
nians near  Amphipolis,  408. 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
'flares  for  fifty  years,  412 
The  war  renewed  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  III.  421. 
the  Lacedaemonians  give  Alcibia- 
des  sefuge,  448  by  his  advice 
they  fend  Gylippus  to  the  aid  of 
Syracufe,  and  fortify  Decelia  in 
Attica,  456,  472.  the  Lacedae- 
monians conclude  a  treaty  with 
Perfia,  IV.  12.  their  fleet  is 
beaten  by  the  Athenians  nearCy- 
tsicum,  19.  they  appoint  Lyfan- 
der  admiral,  26.  they  beat  the 
Athenian  fleer  near  Ephefus,  29. 
Caliicratidas  furceeds  Lyfander, 
31.  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans near  the  Arginufae,  35.  they 
gain  a  famous  victory  over  the 
Athenians  near^gofpotamos,  47. 
they  take  Athens,  5  2.  and  change 
the  fom  of  its  government,  54. 
decree  of  Sparta  concerning  the 
ufe  of  the  money  which  Lyfan- 
der caoies  to  he  canied  thither, 
|| ,  b4e  conduct  of  the  Lacedae- 
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monians  in  refpect  to  Syracufe, 
V.  122.  infamous  means  wh  ch 
they  ufe  for  r  dd  ng  themfelve  -  of 
Ale  biades,  IV.  64  inhumanity 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  A- 
thenians,  who  fled  to  avoid  the 
violence  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
69,  &c. 

The  Lacedaemonians  turnifh 
Cyrus  the  younger  with  t:oops 
againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes,l  V. 
82.  they  chaftife  the  infolence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  135.  they 
undertake,  with  Agefilaus  at  the 
head  of  them,  to  reinflate  the 
antient  liberty  of  the  Greeks  of 
Afia,  142.  expeditions  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians in  Afia,  149  Sparta 
appoints  Agefilaus  generaLifimo 
by  fea  and  land,  153.  league  a- 
gainft  the  Lacedaemonians,  1 59. 
they  gain  a  great  victory  near 
Nemaea,  163.  their  fleet  is  de- 
feated by  Conon  near  Cnidos, 
165.  battle  gained  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Coronaea,  167. 
they  conclude  a  fhameful  peace 
for  the  Gieeks  with  the  Perfians, 
173  they  declare  war  with  the 
Olynthians,  V.  208.  they  feize 
the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud 
and  violence,  210.  they  receive 
the  Olynthians  into  the  number 
of  their  allies,  2 1 2 

Profperity  of  Sparta,  V.  213. 
the  Lacedaemonians  are  reduced 
to  quit  the  citadel  of  Thebes, 
223.  they  fo  m  an  ineffectual  en- 
terp  izc  againit  the  Piraeus,  226. 
they  are  defeated  near  Taegyra, 
2  29.  they  declare  war  againft  the 
Thebans,  233.  they  are  defeated 
and  put  to  flight  at  Leuctra,  235. 
the  Thebans  ravage  their  country, 
and  advance  to  the  gates  of  Sparta, 
241,  243.  the  Lacedaemonians 
implore  aid  of  the  Athenians, 
247  Sparta  befieged  by  Epami- 
nondas,  267.  battle  of  Manti- 
naea,  in  which  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans 
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ans  are  defeated,  268.  the  Lace- 
demonians fend  aid  to  Tacchos, 
who  had  revolted  againit.  the 
Perfians,  288.  enterprize  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  againit.  Megalo- 
polis, 313.  they  revolt  againft 
the  Macedonians,  vT  284.  they 
aie  defeated  by  Antipater,  285. 
Alexander  pardons  them,  286 
Sparta  befieged  by  Pyrrhus, 
VII.  285.  courage  of  the  Spartan 
women  during  that  fiege,  ibid. 
288  hiiiory  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  the  reign  of  Agis,  360. 
and  in  that  of  Cleomenea,  382. 
Sparta  falls  into  the  hands  of  An- 
tigonus  Dofon,  413  fedicion  in 
Sparta  appeafed  by  Philip,  VIII. 
35.  Sparta  jo  ns  the  y?£tolians  a- 
gainft  that  prince,  42.  feveral 
actions  between  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Philip,  61 .  Sparta  joins 
with  the  iEtolians  in  the  treaty 
with  the  Romans,  86.  Machani- 
das  becomes  tyrant  of  Sparta,  87. 
the  Lacedaemonians  defeated  by 
Philopacmen  near  Mantinaea,  1 20. 
Nabis  fucceeds  Machanidas,  128. 
his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, ibid  214  Flamini- 
nus  befieges  Sparta,  219.  enter- 
prize of  the  iEtolians  againft 
Sparta,  242.  that  city  enters  into 
the  Achaean  league,  243.  the 
Spartans  cruelly  treated  by  their 
exiles,  307,  309.  war  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Achaeans, 
IX.  156.  the  Romans  feparate 
Sparta  from  the  Achaean  league, 

•57. 

Character  and  government  of 
Sparta,  II.  317,  334.  IV.  268. 
laws  inftituted  by  Lycurgus  form- 
ed upon  thofe  of  Crete,  333. 
IV.  278.  fenate,  II.  319  I  V. 
268.  diftribution  of  lands,  II. 
321.  love  of  poverty,  IV.  273. 
gold  and  filver  money  banilhed 
Sparta,  II,  322,  335.  public 
jneals,  322.  education  of  chil- 
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drcn,  325,  338.  barbarous  cruelty 
in  rcipeft  to  them,  341,  343.  o- 
bedience  to  which  they  were  ac- 
cuflomed,  339.  IV.  371.  relpe£l 
which  they  were  obliged  to  have 
for  age,  11.  340.  patience  and 
fortitude  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
youth,  327.  profeflion  and  exer- 
cife  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  329. 
execflive  lcifure  in  which  they 
lived,  343.  cruelty  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  refpect  to  the  He- 
lots, 344  II.  402.  chaftity  and 
modeily  abfokuely  neglefled  at 
Sparta,  II.  344  common  charac- 
ter of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  A- 
thenians,  IV.  355.  caufesofthe 
decline  of  Sparta,  276  different 
kinds  of  troops  of  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  armies  were  com- 
pofed,  336.  choice  of  their  ge- 
nerals and  officers,  XI.  p.  I.  209. 
levy  of  foldiers,  221.  their  pay, 
247.  manner  in  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians prepared  for  hattle, 
III.  150  military  difcipline  of 
Sparta,  V.  239.  XL  p  2.  21.  na^ 
vy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  II. 

337.  XI.  p  2.  138 

La  chares,  Theban,  commands  a 
detachment  of  the  army  of  O- 
chus  in  that  prince's  expedition 
againft  Egypt,  V.  325.  he  forms 
the  liege  of  Pelufium,  and  takes 
it,  .  ibid. 

Lacenia,  province  of  Peloponnefus, 
II.  297 

Lada,  a  fmall  ifland  over  again  it 
Miletus,  III.  86 

Ladies.  Plutarch  compofed  a  trea- 
tife  to  prove  the  induiiry  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  ladies,  III.  129. 
prudence,  goodnefs  of  heart,  wit 
and  courage,  not  foreign  to  their 
fex,  IV.  happy  fimplicity  of  the 
ladies  of  antiquity,        VI.  263 

Lais,  famous  courtezan,   III.  448 

Lajus,  king  of  Thebes,  his  misfor- 
tunes, II.  308 

U  4  Lama- 
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Lamachus,  is  appointed  general 
w.th  Nicias  and  Alcibiadesin  the 
expedition  of  the  Athenians  a- 
gainft  Sicily,  III.  430.  his  po- 
verty makes  him  contemptible  to 
the  troops,  4^7  XI.  p.  1  249. 
he  i?  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Syra- 
cufe,  III.  461 

Lam  is.,  courtezan  to  Demetrius: 
her  enormous expences,  VII.  1  77. 
pltafantry  of  a  comic  poet  in  re- 
fpect  to  her,  ibid. 

Lamia,  city  of  ThefTaly,  famous 
for  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
over  Antipater,  VII  35 

Lamprias,  Plutarch's  uncle,  XII. 
157.  his  fine  faying  of  himfelf, 
ibid. 

Lances,  arms  of  the  antients,  XI. 

p  1.  261 

Lands  Diflribution  of  them  in- 
ilituted  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta, 
II.  321.  reflection  upon  that  par- 
tition, _  335 

Languages.  Reflections  upon  the 
progrefs  and  alteration  of  lan- 
guages, XI.  p.  2  178 

Laodice,  wife  of  Antiochus  The- 
os,  is  repudiated  by  that  prince, 
VII.  3  10  Antiochus  takes  her 
again,  320.  fhe  caufes  him  to  be 
poifoned,  321.  and  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus  to  be  declared  king  in  his 
Head ,  ibid.  flie  caufes  Bere- 
nice and  her  fon  to  be  put  to 
death,  321.  Ptolomy  puts  her  to 
death,  323 

Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus,  marries  Antio- 
chus the  Great,  VIII.  5 

Laodice,  filter  of  Demetrius  So- 
ter,  and  widow  of  Perleus  king 
of  Macedonia,  is  put  to  death  by 
Ammonius  favourite  of  Alexan- 
der Bala,  IX.  219 

Laodice,  widow  of  Ariarathes  VI, 
acts  as  regent  during  the  minority 
of  fix  princes  her  children,  IX. 
246,  382.  flie  poifons  five  of 
them,  and  prepares  to  do  the 
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fame  by  thefixth,  ibid,  flie  is  put 
to  death  by  the  people,  ibid. 

Laodice,  filter  of  Mithridates  Eu- 
pator,  marries  firft  Ariarathes  VII, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  after- 
wards Nicomedes  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  IX.  383.  part  which  he 
makes  her  act  at  Rome  before  the 
fenate,  384.  X.  85 

Laomedon,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains ;  provinces  which  fell  to 
him  after  that  prince's  death,  VII. 
27.  he  is  difpoflefled  of  them  by 
Nicanor,  who  takes  him  prifoner, 

Laranda,  city  of  Pifidia,  revolts  a- 
gainft  Perdiccas,  VII.  54.  tragical 
end  of  that  city,  ibid. 

Lariffa,  city  of  ThefTaly,  II.  298 

Lasthenes,  chief  magiftrate  of 
Olynthus,  puts  that  city  into  the 
hands  of  Philip,  VI.  39 

Lasthenes,  of  Crete,  fupplies  De- 
metrius Nicator  with  troops  for 
afcending  the  throne  of  Syria, 
IX.  219.  his  bad  conduct  makes 
that  prince  commit  many  faults, 

222 

Lathyrus.     See  Ptolomy  La- 

THYRUS. 

Laws.  Origin  and  inftitution  of 
laws,  I.  2.  laws  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, 35.  laws  of  Crete,  IV. 278. 
laws  of  Sparta,  II.  319.  laws  of 
Athens,  349.  Roman  laws,  XII. 

Civil,  or  Roman,  Law.  Its  be- 
ginnings, XII.  453.  it  receives  a 
new  form  under  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  460,  &c. 

Layers,  fhoots  of  vines  ;  profit  made 
of  them  in  Columellas's  time,  X. 

302 

Leaping :  exercife  amongft  the 
Greeks,  V.  49 

Leaver,  inftrument  in  mechanics, 
XIII.  89 

Legion  Roman  ;  foldiers  of  which  it 
was  compofed,  I.  275.  XI. p.  1. 

228 
Legisla- 
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Legislators,  famous  ones  of  an-      the  innumerable  army  of  Xerxes, 
tiquity,  Draco,  II.  347-    Solon,       III.  151.  he  is  killed  there,  ibid. 


II.  309  ly  with  Agis,  VII.  361.    he  op- 

LiELius,  Roman  orator;  how  far  pofes  the  defigns  of  that  prince, 

he  carried  his  candor  and  inte-  368.  he  is  divefted  of  the  fove- 

gr}tv                         XII.  241  reignty,  370.  he  efcapes  to  Tae- 

Lemery:  his  knowledge  in  chy-  gea,  371.  he  is  recalled,  and  re- 

miftry,                       XIII.  70  placed  upon  the  throne,  374.  he 

Lentiscus,  fon   of  Ptolomy,    is  lays  fnares  for  Agis,  376.  and 

taken  prifoner  by  Demetrius,  and  puts  him  to  death,  379    he  ob- 

fent  back  to  his  father  by  that  liges  the  wife  of  that  prince  to 

prince,                      VII.  145  marry  his  fon  Cleomenes,  381. 

Lentul'us  is  fent  to  Thebes  by  the  death  of  Leonidas,  383.  his  cha- 

Romans,  to  have  an  eye  over  rafter,  361 

Bceotia,  during  the  war  with  Per-  Leontides,  Polemarch  of  Thebes, 

feus                             IX.  74  puts  the  citadel  of  that  place  into 

Lentulus,  conful,  is  ordered  to  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 

reinftate  Ptolomy  Auletes  upon  V.  209.  he  imprifons  Ifmenius, 

the  throne,  X.  194.    he  is  pre-  who  was  his  opponent,  210.  he 

vented  from  executing  that  com-  fends  perfons  to  Athens  to  affaf- 

mifiion  by  a  pretended  oracle  of  finate  the  principal  exiles,  216. 

the  Sibyls,                         196  Pelopidas,   at  the  head  of  the 

Leo  chares,  one  of  the  fculptors,  confpirators,  kills  him,      _  222 

who   worked  upon   the  famous  Leontius,  Philip's  general,  infults 

Maufolceum,    which    Artemifia  Aratus  grofsly  at  a  feaft,  VIII. 

caufed  to  be  erected  to  her  huf-  60.  he  is  fecurity  for  the  fine 

band  Maufolus,        XI.  p.  1.  80  laid  on  Megaleas  upon  the  fame 

Leon,  Corinthian,  defends  the  ci-  account,  ibid.   Philip  takes  the 

tadel  of  Syracufe  againft  Icetas  command  of  his  troops  from  him, 

and  the  Carthaginians,     V.  342  and  puts  him  to  death,     _  66 

Leon,  Athenian,    is  fent  deputy  Leosthenes,    Athenian,  informs 

with  Timagoras  to  the  court  of  Athens  of  Alexander's  death,  and 

Perfia,  and  accufes  his  collegue  at  animates  them  to  throw  off  the 

his  return,                    X.  252  Macedonian  yoke,  VII.  31  •  he  is 

Leonatus,    one    of  Alexander's  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks 

captains:  provinces  that  fell  to  allied  againft  Antlpater,  32.  his 

him  after  that   prince's  death,  glorious  exploits,  36.  he  receives 

VII.  26.  he  marches  to  the  aid  a  wound  at  the  fiege  of  Lamia, 

of  Antipater  befieged  in  Lamia,  ibid,  and  dies  foon  after,  36 

35.  he  is  killed  in  battle,       36  Leotychides,   king  of  Lacedae- 

Leontium,  city   of  Sicily,   III.  monia,  in  conjunction  with  Xan- 

428  thippus  the  Athenian,  gains  a  fa- 

Le  on  id  as,  governor  of  Alexander,  mous  vidory  over  the  Perfians 

VI.  110  near  Mycale,               III.  194 

Leonidas  I,  king  of  Sparta,  de-  Leotychides,    fon    of  Timaea, 

fends  the  pafs  of  Thermopylai  wife  of  Agis,  paffes  for  the  fon 

with  unparallelled  bravery  againft  of  Alcibiades,  and  for  that  reafon 


Lelex,  firft  king  of  Lacedsemonia, 


the  Lacedaemonians  eieft  him  a 
magnificent  monument,  152 
LeonidasII,  reigns  at  Sparta  joint- 
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is  excluded  the  throne,  III.  449. 

IV.  136 

Lf.pt inus,  brother  of  Dionyfius, 
is  put  to  flight  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, with  the  fleet  under  his 
command,  V.  1 34.  he  is  banifh- 
ed,  152.  and  foon  after  recalled, 
ibid,  he  kills  Callippus  Dion's 
murderer,  202.  hefurrendershim- 
felf  to  Timoleon,  who  fends  him 
to  Corinth,  346 

Le  ptinus,  Syrian,  kills  Octavius 
the  Roman  ambaflador,  IX.  207. 
Demetrius  delivers  him  up  to  the 
fenate,  212 

Leptinus,  Syracufan,  Hiero's  fa- 
ther-in-law, X.  3 

Lejbos,  ifland  of  Greece,  IT.  299. 
revolt  of  that  ifland  againft  the 
Athenians,  III.  369.  the  Athe- 
nians reduce  it  to  its  former  obe- 
dience, 375,  &c.  excellency  of 
the  wines  of  Lelbos,        X.  292 

Letters.  Invention  of  letters  brought 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus,     I  82 

I  eucippus,  philofopher,  XII.  365 

Leucon,  king  in  the  Bofphorus  ; 
mutual  generofity  between  that 
prince  and  the  Athenians,  V. 

365 

Leutlra,  fmall  town  of  Bceotia,  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  of  the  The- 
bans  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  V. 

234 

Levy  of  Soldiers,  amongft  the  an- 
tients,  XL  p.  1.  221 

Levinus,  Roman  conful,  defeated 
by  Pyrrhus,  VII.  258,  &c. 

Levinus  (  M.  Valerius)  is  fent  in- 
to Greece  and  Macedonia  in  qua- 
lity of  praetor,  to  oppofe  the  en- 
terprises of  Phil  ip,VIII.  82.  ene- 
mies he  excites  againft  that  prince, 

Leutychides  is  elected  king  of 
Sparta  in  the  room  of  Demara- 
tus,  III.  97 

Lewis  XV,  king  of  France.  Glo- 
rious teftimony  which  that  prince 
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renders  the  French  nation,  VIII. 

315 

Libamus  of  Antioch,  fophift,  XI. 
p.  2.  301.  his  friendfhip  for  St. 
Bafil,  302 
Libya,  part  of  Africa,  IX.  295.  war 
of  Libya,  or  of  the  Mercenaries, 
I.  220 

Library.  Famous  libraries  ©f  anti- 
quity ;  at  Alexandria,  I.  29. 
VII.  210.  at  Athens,  II.  364.  at 
Pergamus,  IX.  138 

Royal  Library,   founded  by 
Lewis  XIV.  XII.  3 

Licinius,  conful,  is  fent  into  Ma- 
cedonia againft  Perfeus,  IX.  1 5, 
25.  he  encamps  near  the  river 
Peneus,  30.  he  is  defeated  in  a 
battle,  33.  and  afterwards  gains 
fome  advantage  over  Perfeus,  43 
C  Licinius,  the  conful's  brother, 
commands  the  Italian  cavalry  in 
his  brother's  army,         IX.  33 
Lieutenants,  Generals:  rank  which 
they  held  in  the  Roman  army, 
XI.  p.  1.  220 
Light  houfe  of  Alexandria,  XI.  p  1. 

30 

Licoras,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  makes  that 
prince  matter  of  the  city  of  Sar- 
dis,  VIJI  26 

Liguria,    province   of  Italy,  IX. 
143.  its  inhabitants  fubjected  to 
the  Marfilians  by  the  Romans, 
ibid, 

Lilybteum,  city  of  Sicily,  befieged 
by  the  Romans,  I-  21  3 

Lines  of  circumvallation  and  con- 
travallation  amongft  the  antients, 
III.  365.   XI.  p  2.  102 
Linus,  mufician,       XI.  p.  2.  154 
Lioness,  Lceena  or  Leona,  name 
of  a  courtezan.    Statue  erected 
in  honour  of  her  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, II.  369 
LiJJus,  city  of  Ulyria:  fiege  and 
taking  of  that  city  by  Philip, 
VIII.  81 
Livius, 
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is  fent  into  Cifal- 


Livius,  con  ml 

pine  Gaul,  to  oppole  the  entrance 
of  Afdrubalinto  Italy,  I  291.  he 
defeats  that  geneial  in  a  great  bar- 
tie,  292,  &c. 

Leans.  Law  concerning  them  a- 
mongft  the  Egyptians,  I  35,  86. 
in  what  manner  luch  as  lived  up- 
on borrowing  were  confidered  a- 
mongft  the  Periians,     _   II.  224 

Longinus,  Greek  rhetorician,  XI. 

p  2.  220 

Lotus,  an  Egyptian  plant  of  which 
they  made  bread,  I.  63 

Love  Care  of  the  antients  to  avoid 
admitting  any  thing  into  their 
dramatic  poems  relating  to  love, 
V.  82.  force  of, which  that  paf- 
fion  is  capable,  VII.  375 

Conjugal  Love,   Model  of  it, 
VII.  376 

Lucam,  Latin  poet,  XII.  95 

Lucian,  ph  loioger,  XL  p  2.  197. 
dream  which  he  relates  in  the 
beginning  of  his  works,  198 

Lucil.ius,  Roman  knight  and  po- 
et, XII.  49  the  invention  ot  fa- 
tyr  is  afcibed  to  h'm,  .50 

Lucretius,  Latin  poet,  XII.  57. 
his  opmion  concerning  religion 
and  providence,  57,  58 

Lucretius,  praetor,  commands  the 
Roman  fleet  fent  againft  Perfeus, 
IX  25.  he  befieges  Haliartus,  a 
city  of  Boeotia,  takes  and  demo- 
lifhes  it  entirely,  42 

Lucullus  commands  the  Roman 
fleet  fent  againft  Mithridates,  and 
gains  two  great  viftories  over  that 
prince,  X.  1 10.  he  is  elected  con- 
ful,  and  charged  with  the  war  a- 
gainft  Mithridates,  124.  he  ob- 
l  ges  that  prince  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Cyzicum,  1 27.  and  defeats  his 
troops,  128.  he  gains  a  com  pleat 
victory  over  him,  132.  and  ob- 
liges him  to  take  refuge  with  Ti- 
granes  king  of  Armenia,  135.  he 
fends  an  ambafiador  to  Tigranes 
to  demand  Mithridates,  ibid,  he 
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regulates  the  affairs  of  Afia,  136, 
&c  he  declares  war  againft  Ti- 
granes,  138  and  marches  againft 
him,  141.  he  befieges  Tigrano- 
certa,  143.  he  gains  a  great 
victory  over  Tigranes,  147-  and 
takes  Tigranocei  ta,  150  he  gains 
a  fecond  victory  over  the  joint 
forces  of  Michr.dates  and  Tigra- 
nes, 1 5  7.  h'.s  a  my  refufes  to 
obey  h  m,  15?,  161.  Pompey  is 
fent  to  command  in  his  itead, 
163  Lucullus  leiurns  to  Rome, 
and  receives  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph, 169.  his  cha, after,  162, 
means  which  he  ufed  for  acqui- 
ring the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war,  1 1  o.  his  !.  iendfhip  for  An- 
tiochus,  philofopher  of  the  an- 
tient  academy,  lor  which  he  had 
declared,  XII.  350 

Lujitania,  part  of  the  antient  Spain, 
L  1 53 

Lutatius,  conful,  defeats  the  fleet 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  puts  an 
end  by  that  viclory  to  the  firfi: 
Punic  war,  I.  216,  Sec. 

Luxury.  Fatal  effefls  of  luxury  a- 
mongft  the  antients,  II.  281,  &c. 
almoft  always  attended  with  the 
ruin  of  Hates,  282.    III.  61, 
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Lyceum,  place  of  exercife  at  Athens, 
XII.  336 

Lycidas,  Athenian,  is  for  having 
the  propofals  of  Mardonius  heard, 
III.  178.  he  is  ftoned,  ibid. 

Lycia,  province  of  Afia  minor,  II. 
7.  it  is  declared  free  by  the  Ro- 
mans, IX.  56,  123 

Lyciscus,  deputy  from  the  Acar- 
nanians,  endeavours  to  engage  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  Philip's  party, 
VIII.  8? 

Lyciscus,  yEtolian,  is  accufed  of 
having  treated  thofe  with  great 
cruelry,  who  would  not  efpoufe 
the  Romans  againft  Perfeus,  IX. 
124.    P.  iEmilius  acquits  him, 

Lyco  v, 
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Lycon,  Athenian,  commander  of 

'  the  Grecian  troops  in  the  army  of 
Pifuthnes,  is  brought  into  the 
views  of  Tiflaphernes,  whom  he 
joins,  III.  398 

Lycon,  philofopher,      XII.  357 

Lycortas  ,  Polybius's  father,  is 
fent  ambaiTador  by  the  Achaeans 
toPtolomy  Epiphanes,  VIII.  324, 
327.  he  is  elected  general  of  the 
Achasans,  and  avenges  Philopae- 
men's  death,  347.  he  is  deputed 
a  fecond  time  to  Ptolomy,  359 

Lycurgus,  fon  of  Eunomus,  king 
of  Sparta,  governs  the  kingdom 
as  guardian  to  Charilaus  his  ne- 
phew, II.  318.  he  endeavours  to 
reform  the  government  of  Sparta, 
and  makes  feveral  voyages  with 
that  view,  ibid,  on  his  return  he 
changes  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment, 319,  &c  he  goes  to  Del- 
phi to  confult  the  oracle,  and 
dies  voluntarily  by  abftaining 
from  food,  332.  reflections  upon 
Lycurgus's  death,  ibid. 

Lycurgus,  Spartan,  corrupts  the 
Ephori,  and  caufes  himfelf  to  be 
elected  king  of  Sparta,  VIII.  41. 
Chilon's  attempt  againft  him,  47. 
Lycurgus  flies  into  JEtolti  to  e- 
fcape  the  rage  of  the  Ephori,  and 
is  loon  after  recalled,  68 

Lycurgus,    Greek  orator,  XII. 
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Lydia,  Country  of  Afia  minor,  II. 
7.  kings  of  Lydia,  62.  it  is  fub- 
je&ed  by  Cyrus,  133.  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Lydians  con- 
tracted alliances,  58 

Lydian,  meafure  of  the  antient  mu- 
fic,  XI.  p.  1.  167 

Lying.  How  much  abhorred  amongft 
the  Perfians,  II.  224 

Lynceus,  king  of  Argos,  II.  305 

Lynceus  of  Samos,  Greek  gram- 
marian, XI.  p.  2.  166 

Lycestes  Alexander,  is  con- 
victed of  a  confpiracy  againft -A- 
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Iexander  the  Great,  and  put  t© 
death,  VI.  303 

Lyre,  mufical  inftrument  of  the  an- 
tients,  XI.  p.  1 .  1 69.  change  of 
that  inftrument  in  refpect  to  the 
number  of  its  fixings,  159,  170, 
171 

Lysandra,  Ptolomy's  daughter, 
marries  Agathocles  fon  of  Lyfi- 
machus,  VII.  231.  after  the 
murder  of  her  hufband  ftie  re- 
tires to  Seleucus,  and  engages 
him  to  make  war  againft  Lyfima- 
chus,  232 

Lysander  is  appointed  admiral  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  IV.  26.  he 
becomes  very  powerful  with  Cy- 
rus the  younger,  28.  he  beats  the 
Athenian  fleet  near  Ephefus,  29. 
his  envy  of  Callicratidas  fent  to 
fucceed  him,  32.  he  commands 
the  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians  a 
fecond  time,  44.  and  gains  a  fa- 
mous victory  over  the  Athenians 
at  ^gofpotamos,  47.  he  takes 
Athens,  5  1.  and  entirely  changes 
the  form  of  the  government,  54. 
he  returns  to  Sparta,  and  fends 
thither  before  him  all  the  gold 
and  filver  taken  from  the  enemy, 
ibid,  he  is  fent  to  Athens  to  re- 
eftabliftx  the  thirty  tyrants,  71. 
he  ftrangely  abufes  his  power,  75. 
he  fuffers  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Afia  minor  to  confecrate  altars  to 
him,  ibid,  upon  the  complaint  of 
Pharnabafus  he  is  recalled  to  Spar- 
ta, 77.  Lyfander  accompanies  A- 
gefilaus  into  Afia,  142.  he  quar- 
rels with  him,  145.  and  returns 
to  Sparta,  ibid,  his  ambitious  de- 
figns  for  changing  the  fucceflion 
to  the  throne,  146.  he  is  killed 
before  Haliartus,  which  he  was 
going  to  befiege,  1 60.  fome  time 
after  his  death,  the  plot  he  had 
formed  againft  the  two  kings  is 
difcovered,  171.  Lyfander's  cha- 
racter, '33,  161,  &c. 


Lysander 


Lysander  is  elefted  one  of  the 
Ephori  at  Sparta  by  the  favour  of 
Agis,  VII.  366.  he  endeavours  to 
make  the  people  receive  the  ordi- 
nances of  that  excellent  young 
king,  367 

Lysiades,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis, 
renounces  his  power  upon  the 
remonftrances  of  Aratus,  and 
makes  his  city  enter  into  the 
Achasan  league,  VII.  358.  the 
Achseans  make  him  their  captain- 
general  three  times  fucceffively, 
and  then  expel  him,  359.  he  is 
killed  in  battle,  384 

Lysias,  kinfman  of  Antiochus  Epi« 
phanes,  is  made  governor  by  that 
prince  of  part  of  his  dominions, 
and  praeceptor  to  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  VIII.  439.  Antiochus 
gives  him  the  command  of  the 
army  againft  the  Jews,  ibid,  he 
is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabasus, 
445.  he  pofTefTes  himfelf  of  the 
regency  during  the  minority  of 
Antiochus  Eupator,  IX.  194.  the 
government  of  Coelo-Syria  and 
Paleftine  is  given  to  him,  195. 
he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabae- 
us,  197  ne  makes  peace  with 
the  Jews,  200.  he  is  delivered  up 
to  Demetrius  Soter,  who  puts 
him  to  death,  208 

Lysias,  one  of  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, who  defeated  the  Lacedae- 
monians near  the  iflands  Argi- 
nufse,  and  at  their  return  were 
condemned   to    die,    IV.  35, 

40 

Lysias,  of  Syracufe,  Greek  ora- 
tor, goes  to  fettle  at  Thurium, 
III.  333.  XII.  222.  heraifesfive 
hundred  men  to  aid  the  Athenians 
againit  the  tyrants,  IV.  70.  he 
carries  Socrates  a  difcourfe  for  his 
defence,  231.  XII.  223.  character 
of  Lyfias's  flyle,  ibid. 

Lysicles  commands  the  Athenian 
army  at  Cheronaea,  and  is  de- 
feated by  Philip,  VI.  82 
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Lyfimachia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  VIII. 


207 

Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains,  is  expofed  by  order  of 
that  prince  to  a  furious  lion  that 
he  kills,  VI.  338.  provinces 
which  fell  to  him  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  VII.  26.  he  enters 
into  a  league  with  Ptolomy,  Se- 
leucus  and  Callander,  againit.  An- 
tigonus,  1 1 2.  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween thofe  princes,  which  is 
immediately  broken,  126.  Lyfi- 
machus  aflumes  the  title  of  king 
in  his  dominions,  146.  new  league 
between  Lyfimachus,  Ptolomy, 
CafTander  and  Seleucus,  againit 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  177. 
they  divide  Alexander's  empire 
amongft  them,  181.  alliance  of 
Lyfimachus  with  Ptolomy,  186. 
he  takes  Macedonia  from  Deme- 
trius, 196.  and  divides  it  with 
Pyrrhus,  200.  he  obliges  Pyrrhus 
foon  after  to  quit  it,  201.  he 
marches  againft  Seleucus,  gives 
him  battle,  and  is  killed,  235 

Lysimachus,  fon  of  Ariftides,  his 
poverty,  V.  364 

Lysimachus,  Alexander's  praecep- 
tor,  accompanies  that  prince  in 
his  expeditions,  VI.  194 

Lyjimelia,  a  marlh  near  Syracufe, 
III.  452 

Lysippus,  famous  fculptor,  XL 
p.  1.  71 

Lyfiftrata,  comedy  of  Ariftophanes ; 
extra&from  it,  V.  88 

Lysistratus,  of  Sicyon,  fculptor, 
to  whom  the  invention  of  por- 
traits in  plaiiier  and  wax  are  af- 
cribed,   '  XI.  p.  t.  57 

M. 

MACCABEES.  Martyrdom  of 
them,  VIII.  430 

Macedonia,  Macedonians.  Mace- 
donia, kingdom  of  Greece,  IL, 
298.  origin  of  the  Macedonians, 
302.    commencement  of  their 
empire, 
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empire,  311.  kings  of  Macedo- 
nia before  Philip,  VI.  2  reigns 
of  Philip,  7.  and  his  fon  Alex- 
ander, 119.  Alexander's  iuccef 
fors  who  reigned  in  Macedonia, 
Callander,  Vi  I  181.  Philip  his 
fon,  188  Demetrius  Polio  ceres, 
194.  Pyrrhus,  197.  Lyfimachus, 
200  Seleucus,  2  3  v  Ptolomy  Ce- 
raunus,  237.  Soilheaes,  240.  An- 
tigonus  Gonatas,  246  Demetri- 
us, fon  of  Antigonus,  329.  An- 
tigomis  Dofon,  336.  Philip,  fon 
ofDemetrius,  415.  Perfeus,  V]il 
398  Macedonia  is  declared  free 
by  the  Romans,  IX.  105.  and 
fome  time  after  reduced  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire, 

Machanidas,  becomes  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  VIII.  87.  he  endeavours 
to  fubjedt  Peloponnefus,  r  20.  Phi- 
lopoemen  marches  againft.  him, 
ibid.  Machanidas  is  deeated  and 
killed  in  battle,  122,124 

Machines  of  ivar,  ufed  by  the  an- 
tients,  XI.  p  2    51,  &c. 

Macrobius,  philologer,  XI  p.  2 
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Madates,  governor  of  the  country 
of  the  Uxii  for  Darius,  refufes  to 
furrender  to  Alexander,  VI  265. 
that  prince  fubdues  and  forgives 
him,  ibid 

Ma  gas,  governor  of  Cyienaica, 
and  Libya,  revolts  againit  Ptolo- 
my  Philadelphus,  and  caufeshim- 
felf  to  be  declared  king  of  thofe 
provinces,  VII.  300  he  caufes 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  be 
made  to  that  prince,  and  dies  du- 
ring the  negotiation,  307 

Magas,  brother  of  Ptolomy  Philo- 
pator,  is  put  to  death  by  his  or- 
der, VIII.  1 7 

Magi,  employed  in  the  divine  wor- 
fhip  of  the  Perfians,  II.  271.  their 
religion,  273 

Magijhate.  Duty  of  a  magiftrate, 
X.  77.    XII.  465.  ^Judges. 
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M^gn^fie^  city  of  Caria  in  Ana  ffii- 
noi,  lis  7.  Artaxerxes  gives  the 
revenues  of  that  city  to  Themif* 
tocles  for  his  f.  bfihance,  III  237 

Mago,  Carthagin  an  general,  is  lent 
into  Sicily  to  make  war  againft 
Dionytnis  the  elder,  V.  133  af- 
ter var.ous  efforts  he  concludes  a 
peace  with  that  tyiant,  142.  he 
loies  a  great  battle  and  is  killed 
in  it,  I.  171 

Mago,  the  former's  fon,  commands 
the  army  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sic  ly,  and  gains  a  great  victory 
over  Dionyfius  the  elder,  I  171. 
the  Carthaginian- place  h  m  at  the 
head  of  their  troops  in  Sicily  a- 
gainft  Dionyfius  the  younger, 
173  V  342.  he  fhamefully  a- 
bandons  the  coriqueft  of  Sicily,  I. 
1-4  V.  3  2  he  returns  to  Car- 
thage, and  kills  himielf  through 
deipair,  I.  175.  V  344 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  fleet 
lent  to  aid  the  Romans  againft 
Pyrrhus,  I.  191.  he  goes  to  Pyr- 
hus  in  order  to  found  his  defigns 
in  vefpeft  to  Sicily,  ibid. 

Mago,  Hannibal's  brother,  carries 
the  news  of  that  general's  victo- 
ry over  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Cannas  to  Carthage,      1  281 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is 
taken  prifoner  in  Sardinia,  J.  286 

Maharbal,  Carthaginian  officer, 
endeavours  to  perfuade  Hannibal 
to  march  directly  to  Rome  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,        I.  279 

Mahomet.  Vulgar  report  concern- 
ing his  tomb,  VII.  31  6 

Mall  1,  a  people  of  India ;  their 
war  with  Alexander,  VI.  375. 
they  fubmit  to  that  prince,  378 

Mamertines,  people  originally  of 
Italy:  they  feize  Meffina,  city  of 
Sicily,  I.  194.  they  are  defeated 
by  Pyrrhus,  VII.  275.  a  divifion 
arifes  amongft  them,  which  occa- 
fions 


fions  the  firlt  Punic  war,  I.  195. 

X.  6 

Man.  Pliny's  defcription  of  man, 
XI.  p  2-195.  wherein  the  fci- 
cnce  of  knowing  mankind  con- 
fifts,  IV.  185.  men  are  the  fame 
in  all  ages,         109.    XII.  142 

Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  is  put 
in  chains  by  the  generals  of  Afar- 
haddon,  and  carried  captive  to 
Babylon,  II.  35.  he  obtains  his 
liberty,  and  returns  to  Jerufalem, 
ibid. 

L.  Mancinus,  the  conful  Pifo's 
lieutenant,  engages  ralhly  in  a 
port,  from  whence  Scipio  happily 
extricates  him,  I.  347 

Mandana,  daughter  of  Aftyages, 
king  of  the  Medes,  is  given  in 
marriage  to  Cambyfes  kingofPer- 
fia,  II.  61.  Ihe  goes  to  Media, 
and  carries  her  fon  Cyrus  with, 
her,  81.  flie  returns  into  Pcrlia, 

84 

Makdanis,  an  Indian  philofophar, 
refufes  ro  follow  Alexander  in  his 
train,  VI.  368,  369 

Mandroclides,  young  Spartan, 
fupports  the  party  of  Lyfander  the 
Ephorus  though  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  VII.  367 

Manethon,  Egyptian  prieft  j  au- 
thor of  the  hiftory  of  the  Dy- 
naftiesof  Egypt,  I.  68 

Mania,  wife  of  Zenis,  is  conti- 
nued in  the  government  of  Mo~ 
lia,  after  the  death  of  her  haf- 
band,  and  caufes  herfelf  to  be 
adm  red  for  her  conduct,  IV. 
132,  133  fhe  is  alfiffinated  with 
her  fon,  by  Midias  her  fon-in- 
law,  ibid, 

Manifcjfcs,  public  writings  previous 
in  thefe  days  to  declarations  of 
war,  XI.  p  1.  206 

M.  Manilius,  confu!,  is  fent  a- 
gainft  CVthage  in  the  beginning 
of  the  firit  t  unic  war,      I.  338 

Manilius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
prepares  a  decree  for  appointing 
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Pompey  to  command  the  armies 


againft  the  kings,  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  X.  163 

Maniple.  What  it  was  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  XI.  p.  1.  229 
Manius  Curius,    conful,  gains  a 
great  viftory  over  Pyrrhus,  and 
obliges  him  to  quit  Italy,  VII. 

280 

Manius  Aquilius,  conful,  termi- 
nates the  war  againft  Ariftonicus, 
IX.  245.  and  enters  Rome  in 
triumph,  246 

L.  Manlius,  is  appointed  conful 
with  Regulus,  I.  200.  they  joint- 
ly gain  a  great  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  near  Ecnoma  in 
Sicily,  ibid.  XI.  p.  2.  147.  they 
go  to  Africa,  I.  200.  Manlius  is 
recalled,  ibid, 

Mantinteci)  city  of  Arcadia,  famous 
for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas 
over  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  for 
that  of  Philopaemen  overMacha- 
nidas  tyrant  of  Sparta,  V.  273. 

VIII.  120 

Maracanda,  capital  city  of  Sogdia- 
na,  fubmits  to  Alexander,  VI. 

3°9 

Marathon,  fmall  city  of  Attica,  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  of  the  Athe- 
nians over  the  Periians,     III.  98 

Marble:  when  firft  ufed  in  fculp- 
ture,  XI.  p  t.  57 

M-  Marcellus,  conful,  is  fent 
into  Sicily  to  appeafe  the  troubles 
there,  X.  51.  actions  of  Marcel- 
lus in  Sicily,  44.  he  forms  the 
liege  of  Syracufe,  47.  the  confi- 
derable  lofTes  of  men  and  fhips 
by  the  dreadful  machines  of  Ar- 
chimedes, oblige  h;m  to  turn  the 
liege  into  a  blockade,  51.  he  un- 
dertakes feveral  expeditions  in  Si- 
cily, 55.  he  makes  himfelf mailer 
of  Syracufe  by  means  of  his  in- 
telligence in  it,  55,  &c.  he  aban- 
dons the  city  to  be  plundered,  65. 
honours  which  he  pays  to  the 
memory  of  Archimedes,  66.  Mar- 
cellus, 
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cellus,  at  firft  as  prcetor,  and  af- 
terwards as  conful,  gains  feveral 
advantages  over  Hannibal,  I.  287 

March  of  "the  armies  of  the  antients, 
XI  p.  1.  273,  275 

L.  Marcius,  Roman  knight,  pre- 
ferves  Spain  to  the  Romans  by 
his  valour,  I  290 

Marcius,  ambaflador  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Greece,  has  an  interview 
with  Perfeus  near  the  river  Pene- 
us,  IX.  1 8.  he  returns  to  Rome, 
21.  he  is  fent  again  into  Greece, 
to  regulate  affairs  there,  24 
Marcius  Philippus,  conful, 
is  charged  with  the  war  againft 
Perfeus,  IX.  46.  he  fets  out  from 
Rome,  and  advances  towards  Ma- 
cedonia, 48.  after  great  fatigues 
he  penetrates  into  Macedonia,  and 
takes  feveral  cities  there,  49,  &c. 

Mardonius,  fon-in  law  of  Darius, 
enters  Macedonia  with  an  army, 
III.  88.  his  ill  fuccefs  obliges  Da- 
rius to  recal  him,  ibid,  he  gives 
Xerxes  flattering  counfels  which 
induce  him  to  invade  Greece, 
117.  Xerxes  chufes  him  one  of 
his  generals,  137.  that  prince 
leaves  him  with  a  numerous  army 
to  reduce  Greece,  169  hecaufes 
very  advantagious  offers  to  be 
made  to  the  Athenians,  which 
are  rejected,  176.  he  enters  A- 
thens,  and  bums  what  had  efcaped 
of  it,  when  taken  the  year  be- 
fore, 1 79.  he  is  defeated,  and  kil- 
led at  the  battle  of  Platasa,    1 85 

Mare  of  Phidolas,  _   V.  62 

Marriages.  Laws  concerning  them 
inftituted  at  Athens  and  Sparta, 
II.  356.  IV.  161 

Mariamne,  grandaughter  of  Ari- 
ftobulus,  marries  Herod  the  Idu- 
maean,  IX.  327 

Marius,  lieutenant  under  Metel- 
lus,  fupplants  that  general,  and 
caufes  himfelf  to  be  appointed 
general  for  terminating  the  war 
with  Jugurtha  in  his  ftead,  h 
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379.  he  gets  Jugurtha  into  hie 
hands,  and  makes  him  ferve  as  an 
ornament  of  his  triumph,  381, 
&c.  Marius  defcribed,    XII  194 

M.  Marius,  Roman  fenator,  is  fent 
by  Sertorius  to  the  aid  of  Mi- 
thridates,  X.  123  he  is  taken  by 
Lucullus  and  put  to  death,  128 

Marius  Priscus,  proconful  of 
Africa,  is  accuied  of  having  fold 
juftice,  and  even  the  lives  of  in- 
nocent perfons,  XII.  264.  he  is 
baniihed,  267 

Marontea,  city  of  Thrace.  Cruel 
treatment  of  its  inhabitants  by 
Philip,  VIII.  336.  famous  wines 
of  Maronaea,  X.  292 

Marot,  French  poet,  XI.  p.  2. 
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Marseillians.  Their  embaffy 
to  Rome,  X.  143.  origin  of  the 
Marfeillians,  1 44.  they  fettle  in 
Gaul,  ibid,  wifdom  of  their  go- 
vernment, 145.  their  attachment 
to  the  Romans,  149.  they  obtain 
grace  of  the  Romans  for  Phocaea, 
which  had  been  condemned  to 
,  be  deftroyed,  245 

Marsyas,  mufician,  to  whom  the 
invention  of  the  flute  is  alicribed, 
XI.  p.  1.  155 

Marsyas   commands    the    army  . 
raifed  by  Cleopatra  wife  of  Phyf- 
con,  againft  that  prince,  XI.  p.  1, 

155 

M/rtial,  Latin  poet,  XII.  102 
Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  e- 
fpoufes  the  party  of  the  Romans 
againft  the  Carthaginians,  I.  295, 
328.  he  aids  the  Romans  in  the 
war  againft  Perfeus,  f  X.  1 6  he 
marries  Sophonifba,  and  is  foon 
obliged  to  fend  her  poifon  , 
I.  328  contefts  between Mafinif- 
fa  and  the  Carthaginians,  329  he 
defeats  them  in  a  battle,  332-  he 
dies,  and  at  his  death  appoints 
Scipio  yEmilianus  guardian  of  his 
children,  370 

Masistus, 


Mas ist us,  fon  of  Darius  and  A- 
toiTa,  is  one  of  the  fix  com- 
manders of  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
HI.  138.  tragical  death  of  Ma- 
fiftus  and  his  children,  1 99 

Massiva,  Numidian  prince,  is 
murdered  in  the  midft  of  Rome 
by  Jugurtha's  orders,  1-378 

Mastanabal,  Mafmiifa's  fon, 
fhares  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
with  his  two  brothers,  after  the 
death  of  their  father,       L  372 

Mathaniah  is  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  Judah  in  the  room  of 
his  nephew  Jechoniah,       II.  40 

Mattathias,  Jew,  of  the  Sacer- 
dotal race,  refufes  to  obey  the  or- 
dinances of  Antioehus,  VIII. 
429.  he  retires  with  his  family 
into  the  mountains  to  avoid  the 
perfecutiofi,  430.  death  of  Mat- 
tathias, 436 

Mathematics.  Extent  of  that  Sci- 
ence, XIII.  73 

Mathos,  in  concert  with  Spendi- 
us,  caufes  the  Mercenaries  to  re- 
volt againft  the  Carthaginians,  I. 
223.  he  is  placed  at  their  head, 
ibid,  he  takes  Hannibal  prifoner, 
and  caufes  him  to  be  hanged  up 
in  Spendius's  place,  230.  he  is 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  who 
execute  him,  23  1 

MausOlus,  king  of  Caria,  enters 
into  a  confpiracy  againft  Arta- 
xerxes,  V.  294.  he  fubjedls  the 
Rhodians,  and  the  people  of  Cos* 
315.  his  death,  ibid,  honour  paid 
to  his  memory  by  Artemifia  his 
wife,  ibid  XI.  p.  I.  30 

Malaga,  city  of  India,  beiiegcd 
and  taken  by  Alexander,  VI. 
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Mazares,  Macedonian  lord,  is  ap- 
pointed governor  Of  the  citadel  of 
Sufa  by  Alexander,-        VI.  261 

MaZjEUS,  governor  of  Memphis 
for  Darius,  abandons  that  city  to 
Alexander,  VI.  230.  he  com- 
mands the  horfe  in  the  army  of 
Vol.  XIII. 
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Darius  at  the  battle  of  Arbela„ 
251.  he  furrenders  himfelf,  and 
city  of  Babylon  to  Alexan- 
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der,  256.    that  prince  gives  him 
the  government    of  Babylonia, 
258 

Meals:  public  one's  inftituted  at 
Crete  and  Sparta,  II.  322.  IV. 
279.  meals  amongft  the  antients 
began  and  ended  with  prayers,  X. 
308.  frugality  of  the  generals  of 
the  antients  in  their  meals.;  XI. 

p.  r.  294 

Meajures.  Different  meafures  of  the 
antient  mufic,        XI.  p.  1.  167 

Mecenas,  favourite  of  Auguftus* 
and  patron  of  the  learned,  III. 
323.  XII.  74.  character  of  Mej 
casnas  by  Patefculus,  1 91J 

Mechanics :  definition  and  utility  of 
that  fcience,  XIII.  86 

Medals.  Difference  between  medals 
and  Coins,  X.  357 

Medicine.  Origin  and  antiquity  of 
medicines,  II.  258.  XIII.  46. 
difcoveries,  which  have  enriched 
modern  phyfic,  62.  famous  phy- 
ficians  of  antiquity,        47,  &ci 

Medea,-  her  means  to  efcape  the 
purfuit  of  her  father,       X.  1 3^ 

Medes,  antient  people  of  Afia,  in- 
habiting Media j  II.  47.  hiftory 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes, 
ibid,  empires  of  the  Medes  and 
PerJians  united^  170.  revolt  of 
the  Medes  againft  Darius  Nothus* 
III.  461.  that  prince' obliges  them 
to  return  to  their  duty,  ibid. 
manners  of  the  Medes,  II.  81 . 
manner  in  which  they  contracted 
alliances,  58 

Media,  kingdom  of  upper  or  greater 
Afia,  II.  5.  defcription  of-tha^ 
kingdom  by  Polybius,  VIII.  131 

Medimnns,  meafure  of  corn  ufed  by 
the  antientsy  X.  290 

Me  don,  fon  of  Codrus,  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Athens,  under  the  title  of  Ar- 
chon,  IL  308 

X  Megabates, 
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Megabates,  noble  Perfian,  occa- 
fions  the  mifcarrying  of  the  en- 
terprize  of  the  Perlians  againft 
Naxos  through  jealoufy  of  Arifta- 
goras,  III-  78 

Megabysus,  governor  of  Thrace 
for  Darius,  occafions  the  permif- 
fion  that  prince  had  given  Hyiti- 
asus  to  build  a  city  in  Thrace  to 
be  revoked,  HI.  73.  hefendsde- 
puties  to  demand  earth  and  wa- 
ter of  Amyntas,  74.  infolence  of 
thofe  deputies  at  the  court  of 
Amyntas,  and  revenge  taken  of 
them  by  the  fon  of  that  prince, 
ibid.  Sec. 

Mbgabysus,  fon  of  Zopyrus,  is  one 
of  the  fix  generals  of  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  III.  138.  he  difco- 
vers  the  plot  formed  by  Artaba- 
nes  againft  Artaxerxes,  227.  he  is 
charged  by  that  prince  with  the 
war  againft  the  revolted  Egypti- 
ans, 251.  he  fubjecls  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  promifes  to  fpare  their 
lives,  252.  Megabyfus,  in  de- 
fpair  on  feeing  the  Egyptians  put 
to  death  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaty,  revolts  againft  Artaxerxes, 
253.  he  defeats  two  armies  fen t 
againft  him  by  that  prince,  ibid. 
he  is  reftored  to  favour,  and  re- 
turns to  court,  254.  Artaxerxes' s 
jealoufy  of  Megabyfus  at  an  hunt- 
ing match,  ibid,  death  of  Me- 
gabyfus, 255 

Megacles,  fon  of  Alcnrreon,  puts 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
factions  that  divided  Athens  in 
Solon's  time,  II.  360.  his  mar- 
riage with  Agorilla,  daughter  of 
Clillhenes,  ibid,  he  drives  Pififtra- 
tus  out  of  Athens,  and  foon  after 
rccals  him,  363.  he  is  obliged  to 
quit  Athens,  ibid. 

Megacles,  friend  of  Pyrrhus, VII. 
258.  that  prince  in  a  battle,  gives 
his  mantle  and  arms  to  Megacles, 
and  difguifes  h'mfelf  in.  his,  259. 


Megacles  is  wounded  and  un- 
horfed  in  the  battle,  260 

Megadates  is  appointed  viceroy 
of  Syria  by  Tigranes,  and  go- 
verns that  kingdom  fourteen 
years,  IX.  283.  Tigranes  recals 
him  from  thence,  X.  156 

Meg  ale  as,  Philip's  general,  de- 
votes himfelf  entirely  to  Apelles 
that  prince's  minifter,  VIII.  51, 
62.  he  infults  Aratus,  in  conceit 
with  Leontius,  at  the  breaking  up 
of  a  feaft,  60.  Philip  impriibns 
him,  and  then  fets  him  at  liberty 
upon  giving  fecurity,  ibid  his  bad 
defigns  againft  Philip  are  difco- 
vered,  66.  he  kills  himfelf  to 
avoid  a  trial  and  the  execution  of 
fentence  upon  him,  67 

Megalopolis,  city  of  Arcadia,  V.  3 1 3 . 
Aratus  makes  it  enter  into,  the 
Achaean  league,  VII.  358 

Megara,  name  of  one  of  the  quar- 
ters of  the  city  of  Carthage,  I. 

35° 

Megara,  city  of  Achaia,  its  foun- 
dation, II.  313.    that  city  enters 
into  the  Achaean  league,  VII. 

353 

Megarean,  feet  of  philofophers,  XII. 

329 

Meleacep,  Greek  poet,   XIL  32 

Megistones,  Lacedaemonian  cap- 
tain, is  fent  by  Cleomenes  to  the 
aid  of  Argos,  and  is  killed  fight- 
ing in  that  city,  VII.  397 

Melitus,  Athenian  orator,  accu- 
fes  Socrates,  IV.  230.  fuccefs  of 
that  accufation,  240.  he  is  con- 
demned to  die,  256 

Melon,  Theban,  is  appointed  Bce- 
otarch  with  Pelopidas  and  Cha- 
ron, V.  223 

Memnon,  Rhodian,  reinftated  in 
the  favour  of  Ochus,  againft 
whom  he  had  taken  arms,  V.327. 
he  endeavours  to  prevent  Darius's 
generals  from  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  Granlcas,  VI.  137.  fie 
throws 


throws  himfelf  into  Miletus,  and 
defends  that  place  againft  Alexan- 
der, 1 44.  he  defends  the  city  of 
Halicarnaflus  againft  that  prince, 

145.  he  tranfports  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  to  the  ifland  of  Cos, 

146.  he  advifes  Darius  to  carry 
the  war  into  Macedonia,  150. 
that  prince  gives  the  execution 
of  that  enterprize  to  him,  and 
makes  him  genera liflimo,  ibid. 
Memnon  befieges  Mitylene,  and 
dies  before  that  place,  1 5 1 

Memnon.  Memnon's  ftatue  in  The- 
bais.    Wonders  related  of  it,  I.  3 

Memory.  Examples  of  perfons  of 
extraordinary  memories,  XI.  p. 2. 

244 

Memphis,  city  of  Egypt :  its  foun- 
dation, I.  73.  taking  of  that  city 
by  Cambyfes,  II.  194.  and  after- 
wards by  Alexander,      VI.  230 

Memphitis,  fon  of  Phyfcon  and 
Cleopatra,  is  murdered  by  his  fa- 
ther, cut  in  pieces,  and  fent  to  his 
mother,  IX.  256 

Menander,  Athenian,  is  made 
collegue  to  Nicias,  general  in  Si- 
cily, III.  472.  he  forces  that  ge- 
neral to  engage  in  a  fea-fight,  in 
which  he  is  worfted,  477.  he  is 
partly  the  caufe  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  near  ^Egofpotamos, 
IV.  48 

Menander,  comic  poet,  XII.  19. 
change  which  he  introduced  in 
comedy,  ibid.  V.  94 

Menander,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains :  provinces  that  fell  to 
him  after  that  prince's  death,  VII. 

26 

Mendcs,  city  of  Egypt,  V.  2go.  a 
prince  of  that  city  difputes  the 
crown  with  Neftanebus,  ibid  he 
is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by 
Agefilaus,  291 

Menecrates,  phyfician,  XIII.  53. 
ridiculous  vanity  of  that  phyfi- 
cian, VI.  99 

Menelw,  Ptolomy's  brother,  is 
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defeated  by  Demetrius,  and  ob 


liged  to  retire  into  Salamin,  VII. 
142.  he  furrenders  himfelf  at  dif- 
cretion  to  Demetrius,  who  fends 
him  to  his  brother  without  ran- 
fom,  1 4£ 

Menelaus,  fupplants  Jafon  his 
brother,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews, 
and  obtains  his  office,  VIII.  409. 
Jafon  drives  him  out  of  Jernfalem, 
413.  Antiochus  reinfhates  him  in 
the  high-priefthood,  414 
Menes,  or  Mifraim,  firft  king  of 

Egypt>  I.  71 

Menon  commands  the  Thefialian 
troops  of  Cyrus's  army  in  that 
prince's  expedition  againft  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  IV.  83.  Til- 
faphernes  feizes  h:m  with  the  o- 
ther  Greek  generals  by  treachery, 
and  puts  him  to  death,  106.  Me- 
non's  character,  I08 

Menostanes,  nephew  of  Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus,  is  defeated 
and  put  to  flight  by  Megabyfus, 
III.  254 

Mentor,  Rhodian,  is  fent  by  Ne'c- 
tanebus  into  Phoenicia  to  fupport 
the  rebels  there,  V.  319.  he  is 
confounded  on  the  approach  of 
Ochus,  322.  he  puts  the  city  of 
Sidon  into  that  prince's  hanJ% 
ibid.  Ochus  gives  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  his  ar- 
my againft  Egypt,  324.  Mentor's 
aftions  in  Egypt,  32c.  Ochus 
makes  him  governor  of  all  the 
Coaft  of  Afia,  and  declares  him 
generaliffimo  of  all  the  troops  on 
that  Me,  327.  Mentor's  conduct 
in  his  government,  I.  328 

Menyllus  commands  the  Mace- 
donian garrifon  which  Antipater 
puts^  into  Munychia,  VII.  41. 
Callander  takes  the  command  of 
that  fortrefs  from  him,  71 

Mercenaries.  War  of  the  Mercena- 
ries againft  the  Carthaginians,  I. 

220 
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Mefcury,  Egyptian,  towhomE- 
gypt  was  indebted  for  the  inven- 
tion of  almoft  all  the  arts,    I.  76 

Mericus,  Spaniard,  delivers  up  one 
of  the  gates  of  Syracufe  to  Mar- 
cellus  in  the  night,         ^  X.  64 

Mermnada,  race  of  the  kings  of 
Lydia,  H-  63 

Merodach-Baladan,  kingofBa- 
bylon,  fends  ambaffadors  to  He- 
zekiah  to  congratulate  him  upon 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  IT. 

29 

Meroe,  daughter  of  Cyrus  be- 
comes wife  of  her  brother  Cam- 
byfes,  II.  199.  tragical  death  of 
that  princefs,  200 

Mesabates,  eunuch,  curs  off  the 
head  and  hand  of  Cyrus  the 
younger  by  order  of  Artaxerxes, 
IV.  92  punifhment  inflicted  on 
him  by  Parifatis,  128 

Mesraim.  &*Menes. 

Mefengers,  or  Letter-carriers,  efla- 
blilhed  by  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
II.  233 

Mejfenia,  a  country  of  Peloponne- 

fus,  '  in.  22 

Messenians.  Firft  war  between 
the  Meffenians  and  Lacedasmoni- 
ans,  III.  22.  the  Meffenians  de- 
left the  army  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians near  Ithoma,  34.  theyfub- 
mit  to  the  Lacedaemonian?,  28. 
fecond  war  between  the  Meffeni- 
ans and  Lacedaemonians,  ibid,  the 
Meffenians  are  at  firft  viftorious, 
29.  then  defeated,  32.  they  are 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the 
Helots,  ibid,  they  are  rcinftated 
by  the  Theban?,  V.  244.  trou- 
bles between  the  Meffenians  and 
/\cha?ans,  VIII.  343.  the  Meffe- 
nians put  Philopaemen  to  death, 
34^.  they  are  fubjecled  by  the 
Achxans,  347.  fault  of  the  Mef- 
fenians which  occafionedall  their 
misfortunes,  Y-  244 

Messina  or  Messana,  city  of  Si- 
cily, I-  194-  HI.  Joi 


Metacenes,  architect,  XI.  p.  !. 

23,  &c. 

Metaphyjlcs  of  the  antients.  XIII.  1 
L-  Metellus,  conful,  is  charged 
with  the  war  againft  Jugurtha,  I. 

378.  he  is  fupplanted  by  Marius, 

379.  he  enters  Rome  in  triumph, 

380 

Metellus  Caci/ius)  Roman 
pra:tor,  defeats  Andrifcus,  IX. 
248.  and  fends  him  prifoner  to 
Rome,  156.  he  reduces  another 
adventurer,  named  Alexander, 
ibid. 

Metempfycbojts.  Opinion  of  the  me- 
tempfychofis,     I.  71.  XII.  382 

Methone,  city  of  Thrace,  deftroyed 
by  Philip,  VI.  26 

Me  ton,  aftronomer,  counterfeits 
the  madman,  and  wherefore,  III. 

426.  XIII.  93 

Metrodorus,  of  Scepfis,  goes 
ambaffador  for  Mithridates  to  Ti- 
granes,  X.  142.  Mithridates  puts 
him  to  death,  143 

Metrodorus,  painterand  philofo- 
pher,  is  given  to  Paulus  iEmili- 
us  by  the  Athenians  for  a  tutor 
to  his  fons,  IX.  102 

Meurs  {Jobnde)  finds  the  me- 
thod of  giving  notes  an  unequal 
value  in  refpett  of  time,  XI.  p,  1. 

172 

MichaeL-Angelo,  famous  fculp- 
tor  :  his  excellency  and  modefty, 
XI.  p  1  •  76,  77 

Micipsa  fucceeds  his  father  Mali- 
niffa  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia, 
I.  372.  he  adopts  Jugurtha,  his 
nephew,  and  makes  him  co-heir 
with  the  reft  of  his  children,  373. 
Micipfa's  death,  374 

Micro/cope:  invention  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  its  utility,     XIII.  43 

Micythus,  guardian  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Anaxilaus.  Prudence  of 
his  adminiilration,  III.  324 

Mid ias,  fon-in  law  of  Mania,  af- 
faffjnates  his  mother-in-'aw  and 
her  fon,  in  order  to  poffefs  him- 
2  felf 
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felf  of  her  riches  and  government, 
IV.  133.  he  is  deprived  of  them 
by  Dercyllidas,  ibid. 

Miletus,  city  of  Ionia,  III.  87. 
cruelties  acted  by  Lyfander  at  Mi- 
letus, IV.  86.  Miletus  befieged 
and  taken  by  Alexander,  VI.  144 

Milo  of  Crotona,  famous  Athleta, 
defeats  the  army  of  the  Sybarites, 
and  deftroys  their  city,  III.  332. 
extraordinary  ftrength  of  that 
combatant,  338.  his  voracity, 
339.  his  death,  340 

Milthocitus,  Thracian,  aban- 
dons the  Greeks  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  and  furrenders  him- 
felf  to  Artaxerxes,  IV.  100 

Miltiades,  Athenian,  tyrant  of 
the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  accom- 
panies Darius  in  his  expedition  a- 
gainft  the  Scythians,  and  is  of  0- 
pinion  that  fatisfaclion  ought  to 
be  made  them,  III.  70.  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scythians  into  Thrace 
obliges  him  to  abandon  the  Cher- 
fonefus, whither  he  returns  foon 
after,  75.  he  fettles  at  Athens,  91. 
he  commands  the  army  of  the 
Athenians,  and  gains  a  famous 
victory  at  Marathon  over  the  Per- 
fians,  1 00,  Sec.  moderate  reward 
given  him  by  the  Athenians,  107. 
he  fets  out  with  a  fleet  to  reduce 
the  revolted  iflands,  and  has  ill 
fuccefs  in  the  ifle  of  Paros,  108. 
he  is  cited  to  take  his  trial,  and 
has  a  great  fine  laid  upon  him, 
109.  not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he 
is  put  in  prifon,  and  dies  there, 
ibid. 

Mimnermus,  Greek  poet,  XII. 

29 

Mindarus,  Spartan  admiral,  is  de- 
feated and  killed  in  battle  by  Al- 
cibiades,  IV.  18 

Mina,  Greek  money  :  its  value  , 
III.  378 

Mines  of  iron,  X.  331.  of  copper 
or  brafs,  334.  of  gold,  338.  of 
filver,  349.  the  product  of  mines 
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was  the  principal  riches  of  the 
antients,  352.  I.  132 

Miner-va,  goddefs,  V.   5.  famous 
feaft  at  Athens  in  honour  of  her, 
ibid. 

Miniature,  kind  of  painting,  XI. 

p.  1 .  102 

M'mijler.  Wife  leflbns  for  a  mi- 
nitter,  II.  227,  &c.  IV.  86,  156. 

XII.  443 

Minos,  firft  king  of  Crete,  IV.  278. 
laws  in  limited  by  him  in  his, 
kingdom,  ibid.  &c.  hatred  of  the 
Athenians  for  Minos,  285.  caufe 
of  that  hatred,  286 
Minucius  (Marcus)  is  appointed, 
mailer  of  the  horfe  by  Fabius,  I. 
268.  he  gains  a  flight  advantage 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  that 
dictator's  abfence,  272.  the  peo- 
ple give  him  equal  authority  with 
the  dictator,  273.  he  engages 
with  disadvantage,  out  of  which 
Fabius  extricates  him,  ibid,  he 
acknowledges  his  fault,  and  re- 
turns to  his  obedience,  274.  he 
is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Canna\ 
278 

Misael,  one  of  the  three  young 
Hebrews  preferved  miraculoufly 
in  the  furnace,  II.  41 

Mitbras,  name  given  the  fun  by 
the  Perfians,  IV.  63 

Mithridates  I,  king  of  Pontus, 
VII.  13.  that  prince  fubmits  to 
Alexander,  and  accompanies  him 
in  his  expeditions,  VI.  147 
Mithridates  II,  king  of  Pontus, 
flies  to  avoid  the  rage  of  Antigo- 
nuis,  VII.  14 

Mithridates  III,  king  of  Pon- 
tus, adds  Cappadocia  and  Paph- 
lagonia  to  his  dominions,  VII.  14 
Mithridates  IV,  king  of  Pon- 
tus, VII.  14 
Mithridates  V,  firnamed  Ever- 
getes,  king  of  Pontus,  aids  the 
Romans  againft  the  Carthagini- 
ans, VII.   14.    the  Romans  re- 
ward him  with  Phrvgia  major, 
X  3  JX. 
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IX.  246.  death  of  Mithridates, 

261 

Mithridates  VI,  firnamed  Eupa- 
tor,  afcends  the  throne  of  Pon- 
tus,  IX.  261.  X.  85.  the  Ro- 
mans take  Phrygia  from  him,  ibid. 
he  poffeffes  himfelf  of  Cappado- 
cia  and  Bithynia  after  having  ex- 
pelled their  kings,  ibid.  87,  89. 
he  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia, 
87.  open  rupture  between  Mith- 
ridates and  the  Romans,  89.  that 
prince  gains  fome  advantages  over 
the  Romans,  92.  he  caufesall  the 
Romans  and  Italians  in  Afia  mi- 
nor to  be  maffacred  in  one  day, 
93.  he  makes  himfelf  mafler  of 
Athens,  94.  two  of  his  gene- 
rals are  defeated  by  Sylla,  103. 
and  himfelf  by  Fimbria,  109.  his 
fleet  is  alfo  twice  beaten,  1 10.  he 
has  an  interview  with  Sylla,  and 
concludes  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 114.  fecond  war  of  the 
Romans  with  Mithridates  under 
Murasna,  120.  it  fubfifts  only 
three  years,  1  20 

Mithridates  makes  a  treaty  with 
Sertorius,  X.  121,  122.  he  pre- 
pares to  renew  the  war  with  the 
Romans,  124.  he  feizes  Paphla- 
gonia  and  Bithynia,  ibid,  the 
Romans  fend  Lucullus  and  Cotta 
again  If  him,  ibid,  Mithridates  de- 
feats Cotta  by  fea  and  land,'  125. 
he  forms  the  fiege  of  Cyzicum, 
1 26.  Lucullus  obliges  him  to 
raife  it,and  defeats  his  troops,  127. 
Mithridates  takes  the  field  to  op- 
pofe  the  progrefs  of  Lucullus, 
131.  he  is  entirely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  fly,  1  32-  he  fends  or- 
ders to  his  fillers  and  wives  to 
die,  133.  he  retires  to  Tigranes 
his  fon-in-law,  135.  Tigranes 
fends  him  back  into  Pontus  to 
raife  troops,  143.  Mithridates  en  - 
deavours  to  confolc  Tigranes  af- 
ter his  defeat,  150.    thofe  two 
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princes  apply  in  concert  to  railing 
new  forces,  151.  they  are  defeated 
by  Lucullus,  157 
Mithridates,  taking  advantage 
of  the  mifunderitanding  in  the 
Roman  army,  recovers  all  his 
dominions,  X.  159,  163.  he  is 
defeated  on  feveral  occafions  by 
Pompey,  1 70, 171.  he  endeavours 
in  vain  to  find  an  afylum  with 
Tigranes  his  fon  in  law,  172.  he 
retires  into  the  Bofphorus,  177. 
he  puts  his  fon  Xiphares  to  death, 
1 80  he  makes  propofals  of  peace 
to  Pompey  which  are  rejected, 
182.  he  forms  the  defign  of  at- 
tacking the  Romans  in  Italy,  1 84. 
Phamaces  makes  the  army  revolt 
againfl  Mithridates,  who  kills 
himfelf,  185.  character  of  Mhh- 
ridates,  187.  Paterculus'sdefcrip- 
tion  of  that  prince,  XII.  195. 
he  made  himfelf  famous  for  his 
fliill  in  medicines,  XIII.  54 
Mithridates  I,  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  defeats  Demetrius  and 
takes  him  prifoner,  IX.  231,  234. 
he  carries  that  prince  into  his 
kingdom,  and  gives  him  his 
daughter  Rhodoguna  in  marriage, 

232 

Mithridates  II,  firnamed  the 
Great,  afcends  the  throne  of  Par- 
thia  after  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Artabanes,  IX.  254,  334.  he  re- 
eftablifhes  Antiochus  Eufebes, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  him 
in  his  dominions,  281.  he  fends 
an  ambaffadpr  to  Sylla  to  make 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  X. 
86-   death  of  Mithridates,  IX. 

335 

Mithridates  III  ,  afcends  the 
throne  of  Parthia  after  the  death 
of  Phraares,  IX.  335.  Orodes  his 
brother  dcthiones  and  puts  him 
to  death,  336 

Mithridates,  young  Pcrfian  lord, 
boafls  of  having  given  Cyrus  the 
younger  his  mortal  wound,  IV. 

gz. 
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92.  Paryfatis  caufes  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  1 2 6 

Mithridates,  eunuch  and  great 
chamberlain  of  Xerxes,  makes 
himfelf  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  that  prince,  III.  226. 
he  is  put  to  death  by  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  troughs,  231 

Mithridates  ,  of  Pergamus  , 
marches  with  troops  to  the  aid  of 
.Caefar  in  Egypt,  _  X.  214 

Mjthrobarzanes,  favourite  of  Ti- 
granes,  is  fent  againfl  Lucullus 
by  that  prince,  X.  143.  himfelf 
and  his  troops  are  cut  to  pieces, 
ibid. 

Mitylene,  capital  of  the  ifle  of  Lei- 
bos,  II.  299.  that  city  taken  by 
the  Athenians,  HI-  375 

Mnasippus  is  fent  with  a  fleet  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  retake  Cor- 
cyra  from  the  Athenians,  V.  228. 
he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ibid: 

Mnaskires,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
IX.  335 

Mne-vis,  name  of  the  ox  adored  in 
Egypt,  I-  26 

Modestinus  {Herennitts)  antient 
civilian,  XII.  459 

Modejly:  traces  of  it  amongft  the 
antients,  II,  63.  XI.  p.  1.  78.  it 
was  abfolutely  neglected  at  Sparta, 
II.  344 

Module,   term  of  architecture,  XI. 

p.  1.  18 

Moeris,  king  of  Egypt,  I.  73.  fa- 
mous lake  made  by  him,         1 1 

Molt  ere,  French  poet ;  difference 
between  him  and  Terence,  XII. 

?» 

Moloch,  name  given  Saturn  in  Scrip- 
ture, 1.  1 1  8 

Molon  is  made  governor  of  Me- 
dia by  Antiochus  the  Great,  VIII. 
4.  he  makes  himfelf  fovereign  in 
his  province,  ibid.  Antiochus  de- 
feats him  in  a  battle,  10.  he  kills 
himfelf  out  of  defpair,  ibid. 

Molo,  of  Rhodes,  famous  rheto- 
rician  from  whom  Cicero  re- 
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ceived  lefibns,    XI.  p.  2.  231. 

XII.  251 

Monarchy.  Original  defign  of  mo- 
narchy, II.  50.  monarchical  the 
beft  form  of  government,  209, 

21  2 

Mokimia.  of  Ionia:  Mithridates 
carries  her  with  him  in  his  train, 
X.  93.  flie  marries  that  prince, 
133.  tragical  death  of  that  prin- 
cefs,  134 

Montagne,  French  author,  XI. 

p.  2.  183 

Monuments  erected  by  the  antients 
for  thofe  who  died  for  their 
country,  III.  106,  -IC2.  what 
kind  of  monuments  the  molt  du- 
rable, 276,  318 

Moral  Philofophy,  or  Ethics.  Object 
of  it,  XII.  419.  it  is,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  fcience  of  kings, 
VI.  1 12.  opinions  of  the  antient 
philofophers  conrcrning  the  fu- 
preme  good,  or  happinefs  of  man, 
XII.  420 

Mofaic,  kind  of  painting,  XI.  p.  1. 

1 03, 

Motya,  city  of  Sicily,  I.  150 

Mumtnie,  of  Egypt,  I.  48 

Mummius,  conful,  is  charged  with 
the  war  in  Achaia,  IX.  160-  he 
defeats  the  Achaean?,  163.  takes 
Corinth,  and  entirely  demolifhes 
it,  164.  he  preferves  the  fcatues 
erected  in  honour  of  Philopae- 
men,  169.  VIII.  348.  noble 
difintereftednefs  of  Mummius, 
IX.  167.  he  enters  Rome  in  tri- 
umph, 171.  he  goei  on  an  em- 
bafly  into  Egypt,  Alia,  Syria, 
and  Greece,  239 
Murena  commands  the  left  wing 
of  Sylla's  army  at  the  battle  of 
Cheronaea,  X.  104  Sylla,  on  let- 
ting out  for  Rome  leaves  him  the 
government  of  Alia,  1 1 8-  he 
makes  war  againft  Mithridates, 
129.  and  is  defeated,  ibid  he  re- 
ceives the  honour  of  a  triumph  at 
Rome,  I  z  1 

X  4  MURETOS, 
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Muretus,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  his  age  :  trick  that  he 
plays  Scaliger,         XI.  p.  i.  77 
Murex,    fmall  animal  from  which 
the  purple  dye  was  taken,  X. 

Musa,  {Antonius)  phyfician  to  the 
emperor  Auguftus,         XIJI.  56 

Mufculus,  machine  of  war  amongft 
the  antients,  XL  p.  2.  56 

Mufaum  :  Academy  of  the  learned 
inftituted  under  that  name  at 
Alexandria,  VII.  209.  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  building  called  Mu- 
fsum,  211 

Musicanus,  Indian  prince:  fub- 
je&ed  by  Alexander,     VI.  382 

Mufic.  Its  origin,  XI  p.  1.  143. 
to  what  perfection  carried  by  the 
antients,  II.  257.  it  was  'in  all 
times  the  delight  of  mankind, 
XI.  p.  1.  14;.  the  Greeks  conii- 
dered  it  as  an  effential  part  in  the 
education  of  youth,  IV.  324. 
XI.  p.  1.  147.  wonderful  effects 
qf  mufic,  1 48  authors  who  in- 
vented, or  improved,  mufic,  153. 
how  and  in  what  time  it  was 
corrupted,  164.  different  kinds 
and  meafures  of  the  antient  mu- 
lic,  167.  manner  of  fetting  notes 
to  airs  or  fongs,  171.  whether  the 
modern  mufic  is  tp  be  preferred 
to  the  antient,  173.  parts  of  mu- 
fic peculiar  to  the  antients,  178, 
Sec.  theatre  of  mufic  at  Athens, 
J II.  281.  prizes  of  mufic  at  the 
feaft  of  Panathenea,      .     V.  6 

MycALE,  promontory  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Afia,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the 
Perfian?,  III.  154 

Mycenrf,  city  of  Peloponnefus,  H. 
306.   kings  of  Mycenae,  ibid. 

Mycerinus,  king  of  Egypt,  I. 
85.  mildnefs  of  his  reign,  ibid. 

Mvcon,  painter,  does  not  imitate 
the  generofity  of  Polygnotus  of 
the  fame  profefiion,   XL  p.  1. 
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Myron,  Athenian   fculptor,  XI 
p.  1.  70 

Myronides,  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians, defeats  the  Spartans  near 
Tanagra  in  Bceotia,       III.  272 

Myrto,  fuppofed  fecond  wife  of 
Socrates,  from  whom  he  had 
much  to  fuffer,  IV.  207 

Myscellus,  general  of  the  Acha:- 
ans,  founder  of  Crotona,  III. 
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Myjleries.  Feaft  of  the  lefs  and 
greater  myfieries  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Ceres  Eleu- 
fina,  V.  1 1 

N. 

NABARZANES,  general  of  the 
horfe  in  the  army  of  Darius, 
perpetrates  an  horrible  crime  upon 
the  perfon  of  that  prince,  VI. 
274,  &c.  he  retires  into  Hyrca- 
nia,  276.  he  furrenders  himfelf  to 
Alexander  upon  his  promife,  289 
Nab  is,  makes  himfelf  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  VIII.  128.  inftances  of 
his  avarice  and  cruelty,  ibid,  and 
129,  184,214.  Philip  puts  Ar- 
gos  into  his  hands,  by  way  of  de- 
pofite,  182.  Nabis  declares  for 
the  Romans  againft  that  prince, 
183.  the  Romans  declare  war 
againft  him,  213.  Flamininus 
marches  againft  him,  215.  be- 
fieges  him  in  Sparta,  219.  ob- 
liges him  to  demand  peace,  220. 
and  grants  it  him,  ibid.  Nabis 
breaks  the  treaty,  230.  fie  is  de- 
feated by  Philopsmen,  236.  and 
obliged  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in 
Sparta,  236.  he  is  killed,  243 
N  abonassar,  or  Bclefis.  king  of 
Babylon,  II.  29 

Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon, 
joins  with  Cyaxares  king  of  Me- 
dia, befieges  Nineve,  and  en- 
tirely ruins  that  city,  II.  36,  58. 
he  affociates  his  fon  Nebucodo- 
nofor  with  him  in  the  empire, 
and  finds  him  at  the  head  of  an 
army 
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army  againft  Nechoa,  37.  Nabo-  Nature,  its  effefts,   XIII.  36,  Sec. 

polaffar's  death,                    38  Navigation,   its  origin,   XL  p.  2. 

Nabucodonosor  I,   or  Saosdu-  133.  wonderful  change  in  navi- 

chin,  king  of  Nineve,  II.  35.  gation  in  effecl  of  the  compafs, 

that  prince  is  attacked  by  Phraor-  _          XIII.  1 1 3 

tes,  king  of  the  Medes,  55.  he  Navy,  naval  affairs  of  the  antients, 

defeats  him  in  the  plain  of  Ra-  IV.  341.  XI.  p.  2.  13? 

gau,  ravages  his  dominions,  and  NaupaSius,  city  of  iEtolia,  II.  297. 

puts  him  to  death,  36,55.    he  it  is  befieged  by  Acilius,  VIII. 

fends  Holophernes  with  a  power-  _  261 

ful  army  to  revenge  him  upon  Naxos,  ifland,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 

the  people,  who  had  refufed  him  III.  76.  fedition  at  Naxos,  which 

aid,  56.  entire  defeat  of  his  army,  occalions  the  revolt  of  the  loni- 

ibid.  ans  againft  Darius,  ibid. 

Nabucodonosor  II,  is  affociated  Nazarius,  Latin  orator,  XII. 
in  the  empire  of  Affyria  by  Na-  310 
bopolaffar,  I.  99.  II.  37.  be  de-  Neapolis,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Sy- 
fears  Nechao,  and  conquers  Sy-  racufe  fo  called,  III.  450 
ria  and  Paleftine,  I.  1 00.  II.  37.  Nearchus,  officer  of  Alexander, 
he  befieges  Jerufalem,  makes  him-  undertakes  to  view  the  coaft  from 
felf  mafler  of  it,  and  carries  a-  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the 
way  a  great  number  of  Jews  cap-  Perfian  gulf,  VI.  385.  he  fuc- 
tive  to  Babylon,  II.  ibid,  he  ceeds  in  his  enterprize,  387,  394 
reigns  in  Affyria  after  the  death  Nechao,  king  of  Egypt,  I.  96.  he 
of  his  father,  38.  Nabucodono-  undertakes  to  open  a  communica- 
for's  firft  dream,  ibid,  that  prince  tion  between  the  Nile  and  the 
marches  againft  Jerufalem,  takes  Red  fea,  ibid,  able  navigators  by 
it,  and  carries  away  all  its  trea-  his  order  undertake  to  fail  round 
fures,  40.  he  defeats  the  army  of  Africa,  and  happily  effett  it,  97. 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  returns  Nechao  marches  againft  the  Ba- 
to  Jerufalem,  and  demolifhes  its  bylonians  and  Medes  to  put  a  flop 
fortifications,  I.  103.  II.  40.  he  to  their  progrefs,  ibid,  he  defeats 
caufes  himfelf  to  be  adored  as  a  Jofiah  king  of  Judah,  who  op- 
God,  41.  he  befieges  Tyre,  and  pofed  his  march,  98.  he  beats  the 
takes  it  after  a  long  fiege,  41,  42.  Babylonians,  take  Carcamis,  and 
he  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Egypt,  returns  into  his  kingdom,/^, 
where  he  takes  great  fpoils,  I.  on  his  way  he  goes  to  Jerufalem, 
106.  Nabucodonofor's  fecond  deprives  Jehoahaz  of  the  crown, 
dream,  II.  42.  he  is  reduced  to  and  gives  it  to  Jehoiakim,  ibid. 
the  condition  of  beafts,  43.  he  he  is  conquered  by  Nabucodono- 
recovers  his  former  fhape,  and  for,  who  retakes  Carcamis,  100. 
reafcends  the  throne,  44.  he  II.  37.  death  of  Nechao,  100 
dies,                                ibid.  Nectanebus,  is  placed  by  the  re- 

Navius,  Latin  poet  and  hiftorian,  volted  Egyptians  upon  the  throne 

XII.  36,  174  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  Tachos, 

Naphta,  kind  of  bitumen  very  com-  V.  289.  he  is  fupported  by  Age- 

buftible,                        VI.  256  filaus,  ibid,  by  his  aid  he  reduces 

Naravasus,  Numidian  lord,  joins  the  party  of  the  prince  of  Men- 
Barca  in  the  war  with  the  Mer-  des,  291.  not  being  able  to  de- 
cenaries,                       I,  226  fend  himfelf  againft  Ochus,  he 

efcapes 
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efcapes  into  Ethiopia,  from 
whence  he  never  returns,  326 

Nehemiah,  Jew,  cupbearer  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  obtains  permiflion  of 
that  prince  to  return  to  Jerufa- 
lem,  and  to  rebuild  its  fortifica- 
tions, III.  257,  &c.  he  acquits 
himfelf  of  his  commiffion  with 
incredible  zeal,  ibid. 

Neleus,  of  Scepfis,  to  whom 
Theophraftus  had  left  the  works 
of  Ariftotle,  X.  1 1 7 

Netnaa,  city  near  Corinth,  V.  163. 
games  inltitutednear  that  city,  V. 

35 

Nem esi anus,  Latin    poet,  XII. 

108 

Neolas,  brother  of  Molo  and  A- 
lexander,  brings  the  latter  the 
news  of  Molo's  defeat  by  Antio- 
chus,  and  then  kills  himfelf  thro' 
defpair,  VIII.  1 1 

Neoptolemus,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's captains  ;  provinces  that  fell 
to  him  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  VII.  26.  he  joins  Anti- 
pater  and  Craterus  againft  Perdic- 
cas  and  Eumenes,  57.  he  marches 
with  Craterus  againft  the  latter, 
58.  and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  59. 
character  of  Neoptolemus,  56 

Neoptolemus,  uncle  of  Pyrrhus, 
reigns  in  Epirus  in  his  nephew's 
place,  VIII.  17,  189.  Pyrrhus 
caufes  him  to  be  killed,  17 

Neoptolemus,  Greek  poet,  VI. 

93 

Nericlissor,  puts  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  confpiracy  againft  Evil- 
merodach  king  of  AfTyria,  and 
reigns  in  his  ftead,  II.  45.  he 
makes  war  with  the  Medes,  and 
is  killed  in  a  battle,  104 

Nero  {C.Claud.  Nero)  conful, 
quits  his  province,  and  makes 
hafte  to  join  his  collegue  in  or- 
der to  their  attacking  Afdrubal, 
I.  291 

N  kvius,  Roman  officer,  furprizes 
Philip's  camp  near  Apollonia  in 
the  night,  VIII,  77 
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Newton  (  Sir  Ifaac )  Englifh  phi- 
lofopher,  XIII.  40,  80 

Nicander,  is  deputed  by  the  ^Eto- 
liansto  Philip,  VIII.  228.  he  en- 
deavours to  engage  that  prince  to 
join  Antiochus  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, 229 

Nicander,  Greek  poet,    XII.  14 

Nicanor,  young  officer  in  Alex- 
ander's army :  rafli  boldnefs  which 
cofts  him  his  life,  VI.  354 

Nicanor,  Calender's  brother,  is 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Olym- 
pic, VII.  91 

Nicanor,  governor  of  Media  un- 
der Antigonus,  is  furprized  in  his 
camp  in  the  night  by  Seleucus, 
and  obliged  to  fly,  VII.  121.  he 
is  killed  in  a  battle,  147 

Nicanor,  officer  of  Seleucus  Ce- 
raunus,  confpires  againft  that 
prince,  and  poifons  him,  VIII. 
3.  he  is  put  to  death  by  Achasus, 
ibid. 

Nicanor,  lieutenant  general  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,marches  againft 
the  Jews,  and  is  defeated  by 
Judas  Maccabasus,  VIII.  440,  &c. 
Demetrius  Soter  fends  him  with 
an  army  into  Judaea,  to  aflift  Al- 
cimus,  IX.  210.  he  is  defeated 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  killed 
in  battle,  ibid. 

Nicaw,  city  built  by  Alexander  at 
the  place  where  he  had  defeated 
Porus,  VI.  362 

Nicias,  general  of  the  Athenians, 
makes  them  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  III. 
411,  &c.  he  oppofes  the  war  of 
Sicily  in  vain,  430.  he  is  ap- 
pointed general  with  Lamachus 
and  Alcibiades,  ibid.  436.  his 
conduct  on  arriving  in  Sicily, 
443.  after  fome  expeditions  he 
forms  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  453, 
458.  the  city  is  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities, 463.  the  arrival  of  Gy- 
lippus  changes  the  face  of  affairs, 
465.  Nicias  writes  to  the  Athe- 
nians 
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nians  the  ftate  of  his  condition, 
and  to  demand  reinforcement, 
468.  twocollegues  are  appointed 
him,  472.  he  is  compelled  by  his 
collegues  to  engage  in  a  fea-fight, 
in  which  he  is  defeated,  477.  his 
land  army  is  alio  defeated,  481. 
he  hazards  another  fea-fight  in 
concert  with  Demofthenes,  and 
is  again  defeated,  485,  488.  he 
determines  to  retire  by  land,  489. 
he  is  reduced  to  furrender  at  dif- 
cretion,  494.  he  is  condemned  to 
die,  and  executed,  497 

NiciAs^treafurer  to  Perfeus,  throws 
the  treafures  of  that  prince  into 
the  fea  by  his  order,  IX.  54.  Per- 
feus puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Nicias,  famous  painter,   XI.  p.  I, 

134 

Nicocles,  fon  of  Evagoras,  reigns 
atSalamin  after  his  father's  death,^ 
V.  280.  admirable  character  of 
that  prince,  ibid.  &c. 

Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  fubmits 
to  Ptolomy,  VII.  117.  he  makes 
an  alliance  fecretly  with  Antigo- 
nus,  ibid,  he  kills  himfelf,  ibid. 

Nicocles,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  is 
driven  out  of  that  city  by  Ara- 
tus,  VII.  340 

Nicogenes,  in  whofe  houfe  The- 
miftocles  refides  at  iEge,  fupplies 
his  gueft  with  the  means  of  going 
to  the  court  of  Perfia  in  fafety, 
III.  234 

Nicolas,  one  of  Ptolomy 's  gene- 
rals, refufes  to  defert  with  The- 
odotus,  and  continues  to  adhere 
to  Ptolomy,  VIII.  18 

Nicolaus,  venerable  old  man,  ha- 
rangues the  Syracufans,  to  dif- 
fuade  them  from  condemning  the 
Athenian  generals,        HI.  495 

Nicomedes  I,  king  of  Bithynia, 
builds  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
VII.  I  I 

Nicomedes  II,  fon  of  Prufias  king 
of  Bithynia,  goes  to  Rome,  IX. 
1 40.  he  kills  his  father,  who  had 
given  orders  for  murdering  him, 
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and  reigns  in  his  ftead,  141.  he 
fets  up  a  child  under  the  name  of 
Ariarathes,  and  caufes  the  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia  to  be  demand- 
ed for  him  of  the  Romans,  IX. 
382.  X.  85.  his  death,  X.  87 
Nicomedes  III,  afcends  the  throne 
of  Bithynia,  X.  7.  he  is  dethroned 
by  Mithridates,  88.  the  Romans 
reinftate  him,  ibid,  he  is  again 
expelled  by  Mithridates,  93.  Syl- 
la  reconciles  him  and  Mithrida- 
tes, who  reftores  him  his  domi- 
nions, 115.  Nicomedes,  in  gra- 
titude for  the  fervices  of  the  Ro- 
mans, at  his  death  leaves  the  Ro- 
man people  his  heirs,  123.  IX. 

285 

Nicon,  Athleta,  V.  345.  adven- 
ture that  happened  to  his  ltatue, 

346 

Nicostratus,  of  Argos,  com- 
mands one  of  the  detachments  of 
Ochus's  army  in  that  prince's  ex- 
pedition into  Egypt,  V.  324 
Nicostratus,  pnetor  of  the  Achae- 
ans,  defeats  the  troops  of  An- 
drofthenes,  who  commanded  for 
Philip  at  Corinth,  VIII.  197 
Nile,  river  of  Africa.  Its  fources, 
I.  14.  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  ibid. 
caufes  of  its  inundation,  15.  time 
that  its  inundation  continues,  16. 
meafure  or  depth  of  its  inunda- 
tion, 1  7.  canals  of  Nile,  19.  fer- 
tility occafioned  by  the  Nile,  20. 
double  pro  fpect  occafioned  by  the 
Nile,  22.  canal  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  feas  by  the 
Nile,  23 
NiLiEus,  fon  of  Codrus,  fettles  in 
Afia  minor,  II.  313 

Nimrod,  founder  of  the  Aflyrian 
empire,  II.  3.  hiftory  confounds 
him  with  his  fon  Ninus,  ibid. 
the  fcripture  places  him  very  neat- 
Abraham;  for  what  reafon,  6 
Ninene,  city  of  AlTyria,  its  foun- 
dation, If.  5,  7.  defcription  of 
that  citv,  ibid,  'kings  of  Nineve, 
7.  de- 
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7.  deftruclion  of  that  city,  36, 
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Ninus,  king  of  Afiyria,  fucceeds 
Njmrod,  and  is  often  confounded 
with  that  prince,  II.  3,  4,  7.  he 
builds  Nineve,  7.  his  expedition 
againft  the  Bactrians,  8.  he  mar- 
ries Semiramis,  and  has  a  fon  by 
her,  9.  he  dies  foon  after,  ibid. 

Ninyas,  fon  of  Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramis, reigns  in  Afiyria,  II.  23. 
effeminacy  and  floth  of  that 
prince,  ibid. 

Nitocris,  queen  of  Babylon,  II. 
46.  infcription  which  fhe  caufes 
to  be  put  upon  her  tomb,  ibid. 

Noah,  is  the  firft  that  planted  the 
vine,  X.  291 

No  amon,  famous  city  of  Egypt,  I. 

91 

Nobility.  Wherein  true  nobility 
confifts,  VII.  in.  fine  example 
propofed  to  the  young  nobility  in 
the  perfon  of  Caefar,     XII.  1 89 

Names,  or  governments  of  Egypt, 
I.  2,  77 

No rb  anus,  Roman,  accufedof  fe- 
dition,  whom  Antony  the  orator 
caufes  to  be  abfolved  by  the  force 
of  his  eloquence,  XII.  243 

Novella:,  laws  of  Juftinian,  XII.  460 
Numidians,  people  of  Africa,  I. 
327.  their  principal  force  confid- 
ed in  cavalry,  ibid.  XI.  p.  1.  267 
Ny  ps  1  us,  general  of  Dionyfius  the 
younger,  relieves  the  citadel  of 
Syracufe,  clofely  befieged  by  the 
Syracufans,  V.  1 90.  he  burns  and 
plunders  part  of  the  city  of  Sy- 
racufe,  ibid.    193.  Dionyfius 
drives  him  out  of  Syracufe,  of 
which   he   had  made  himfelf 
mafter,  331 
Nysa,  nurfe   of  Bacchus,  VII. 

217 
falls 
X. 

133 


O 


Nyssa,  filter  of  Mithridates, 
into  the  hands  of  Lucullu: 


O 

Bedience  :  model  of  it  in  the 
education   of  the  Spartan 
youth,  II.  326,  339.  means  ne- 
cefiary  to  be  ufed  for  obtaining 
voluntary  obedience,        88,  89 
Obelijks  of  Egypt,  I.  5.    their  uti- 

llcy>  xiii.  o7 

Obfervatory,  built  at  Paris  by  order 
of  Lewis  XIV.         XIII.  102 

Ocha,  filler  of  Ochus,  is  buried 
alive  by  order  of  that  prince,  V. 

~  302 

Ochus,  takes  the  name  of  Darius 
from  having  put  a  flop  to  the  in- 
folence  of  Smerdis  the  Magus, 
III.  34.    See  Darius  I. 

Ochus,  fon  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  marches  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army  againft  Sogdianus,  III. 
396.  he  gets  that  prince  into  his 
hands,  and  puts  him  to  death, 
ibid,  he  afcends  the 
Perfia,  and  changes 
from  Ochus  to  Darius, 
Darius  Nothus. 

Ochus,  fon  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  opens  his  way  to  the  em- 
pire by  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
thers, V.  295.  he  afcends  the 
throne  of  Perfia,  and  takes  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  301.  cruel- 
ties which  he  commits,  ibid,  his 
fuccefsful  expedition  againft  Phce- 
nicia,  319,  323.  Cyprus,  320. 
andEgypt,  324.  after  thofe  ex- 
peditions he  abandons  himfelf  to 
plea fu res,  328.  he  is  poifoned  by 
Bagoas,  32g 
Ocmania,  widow  of  Marcellus, 
and  filler  of  young  Caefar,  mar- 
ries Antony,  X.  230.  Ihe  leaves 
Rome  to  go  to  Antony,  and  ar- 
rives at  Athens,  232.  Antony 
forbids  her  to  come  any  farther, 
233.  flie  returns  to  Rome,  ibid. 
affront  which  flie  receives  from 
Antony,  239 
Octa- 


throne  of 
his  name 
ibid.  See 
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Octavius,  (Cn.)  praetor,  com- 
mands the  Roman  fleet  againft 
Perfeus,  IX.  62,  66,  73.  means 
which  he  ufes  to  make  that  prince 
quit  the  ifland  of  Samothra- 
cia,  which  was  deemed  a  facred 
and  inviolable  afylum,  93.  Per- 
feus puts  himfelf  into  his  hands, 
96.  O&avius  receives  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  112.  the  Romans 
fend  him  to  Syria  as  ambaffador, 
197.  he  is  murdered  there,  206. 
the  fenate  erecl:  a  ftatue  to  him, 

207 

Octavius,  Craflus's  lieutenant, 
endeavours  in  vain  to  confole  him 
for  his  defeat,  IX.  356.  he  ac- 
companies that  general  in  his  in- 
terview with  Surena,  363.  he  is 
killed  in  defending  him,  365 

Ode,  kind  of  poem,  XII.  21 

Odeon,  or  theatre  of  mufic  at  A- 
thens,  HI.  281 

Oebares,  Darius's  groom,  by  his 
addrefs  fecures  the  crown  of  Per- 
iia  to  his  mailer,    II.  210.  III. 

35 

Oebazus,  Perfian  lord,  barbarous 
cruelty  of  Darius  in  refpeft  to 
him,  III.  67 

Oeconomy.  It  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal qualities  of  political  ability, 
III.  288 

Officers :  choice  of  them  amongil  the 
antients,  XI.  p.  1.  208.  the  Ro- 
man officers  received  no  other 
pay  but  honour  for  their  fervices, 
253.  functions  of  the  Roman  of- 
ficers in  the  camp,  292 

Oligarchy,  what  it  is,  II.  3 

Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis,  is 
fubdued  by  Pompey,  who  makes 
him  ferve  as  an  ornament  in  his 
triumph,  X.  116 

Olympius.  There  were  two  of 
them,  both  famous  performers 
upon  the  flute,       XI.  p.  1.  155 

Olympiads.  Epocha  of  the  Olym- 
piads, II.  310 

Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptole- 
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mus,  is  married  to  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  has  by  that 
prince  Alexander  the  Great,  VI. 
14.  Philip  repudiates  her,  91.  A- 
lexander  carries  her  to  Epirus,  92* 
Polyfperchon  recals  her  from  E- 
pirus,  whither  Ihe  had  retired 
during  Antipater's  regency,  and 
divides  the  government  with  her, 
VII.  70.  Olympias  caufes  Aridas- 
us  and  his  wife  Eurydice  to  be 
put  to  death,  91.  CafTander  be- 
iieges  her  in  Pydna,  whether  flie 
had  retired,  takes  her  prifoner, 
and  puts  her  to  death,     92,  93 

Olympia,  city  of  Elis  in  Peloponne- 
fus,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, V.  35 

Olympia,  caftle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Syracufe,  III.  45  2 

Olympic.  Solemn  games  of  Greece, 
V.  35,  37.  ladies  admitted  to 
them,  58 

Olynthus,  city  of  Thrace,  V.  208. 
the  Lacedaemonians  declare  war 
againft  it,  ibid,  it  is  reduced  to 
furrender,  212.   Olynthus  upon 

.  the  point  of  being  befieged  by 
Philip,  implores  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nians, VI.  34.  Philip  makes  him- 
felf mailer  of  that  city  by  the 
treafon  of  two  of  its  citizens, 
and  plunders  it,  39,  40 

Onesiciutus  ,  philofopher  and 
hillorian,  becomes  difciple  of  Di- 
ogenesi  XII.  360.  Alexander  de- 
putes him  to  the  Brachmans  to 
engage  them  to  join  his  train, 
VJ.  367.  he  can  prevail  upon 
none  of  them  to  do  fo  except 
Calanus,  369 

Onesimus,  Macedonian  lord,  not 
being  able  to  difTuade  Perfeus 
from  making  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, quits  his  party,  and  retires 
to  Rome,  IX.  57 

On  1  as,  Ion  of  Jaddus,  high-priell 
of  the  Jews,  fucceeds  his  father, 
VII.  63.    his  death,  184 

Onias, 
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Onias,  high  prieft  of  the  Jews, 
makes  himfelf  venerable  for  his 
piety,  VIII.  399.  he  refufes  He- 
liodorus  the  treafures  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  400.  he  is 
depofed  by  the  intrigues  of  Jafon 
his  brother,  406.  his  death,  409 

Onias,  fon  of  the  former,  having 
failed  of  the  high-priefthood,  re- 
tires into  Egypt,  IX.  217.  he 
builds  a  temple  there  for  the  Jews, 
ibid, 

Gnomarchus,  brother  of  Philo- 
metus,  general  of  the  Phooeans, 
takes  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  his  ftead,  VI.  25. 
he  is  defeated  by  Philip,  and 
killed  in  the  battle,  27.  his  body 
is  fattened  to  a  gibbet,  28 

Onomastus,  governor  of  Thrace 
for  Fhilip,  executes  the  cruel  de- 
cree of  that  prince  againft  the 
people  of  Maronsea,     VIII.  336 

Onyx,  a  kind  of  agate,  upon  which 
the  antients  engraved,  XI.  p.  1. 

59 

Ophellas,  governor  of  Libya  and 
Cyrenaica,  revolts  againft  Ptolo- 
my,  and  renders  himfelf  indepen- 
dant,  VII.  131.  he  fuffers  him- 
felf to  be  feduced  by  Agathocles, 
and  carries  him  troops  into  the 
country  of  the  Carthaginians,  ibid. 
I.  188.  Agathocles  puts  him  to 
death,  ibid. 

Ophra  ,  king  of  Egypt.  See 
Apries. 

Opilius  (  Aurelius)  Latin  gramma- 
rian, XI.  p.  2  176 

Cppius,  Roman  proconful,  marches 
againft  Mithridates,  and  is  taken 
prifoner,  X.  91 

Optics:  utility  cf  that  fcience,  XL 
p.  ».  63 

Oracles  ;  famous  ones  of  antiquity, 
V.  20.  of  Dodona,  ibid,  of  Tro- 
phonius  in  Bceotia,  21.  of  the 
Branchidse,  2?..   of  Claros,  ibid. 

.  of  Delphos,  ibid,  ufual.  character 
of  oracles,  26.   whether  they  are 
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to  be  afcribed  to  the  operation  of 
devils,  or  the  knavery  of  men, 

28 

Orations  :  funeral  orations  pronoun- 
ced in  Greece  over  the  tombs  of 
thofe  who  had  died  fighting  for 
their  country,  III.  390 

Orator.  Quality  moft  effential  to 
an  orator,  V.  356.  XII.  212.  idea 
of  a  perfect  orator,  216.  Greek 
orators,  218.  Latin  orators,  237 
Orchejlra,  part  of  the  theatre  of  the 
antients,  V.  95,  97 

Orchomenos  plain  of  Bceotia,  where 
the  battle  between  Sylla  and  Ar- 
chelaus  was  fought,  X.  108 
Order, term  of  architecture,  XI.p.i. 
10.  different  orders  of architecture, 
the  Doric,  it.  the  Ionic,  12. 
the  Corinthian,  ibid,  the  Tufcan, 
13.  the  Com  polite,  15.  terms  of 
art  ufed  in  the  five  orders  of  ar- 
chitecture, 16 
Orestes,  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  A- 
gamemnon  king  of  Mycenae,  II. 

307 

Orestes,  Roman  commiffary.goes 
to  Corinth,  and  notifies  to  the 
Achaeans  the  decree  of  the  fe- 
nate  for  feparating  feveral  cities 
from  their  league,  IX.  157.  he 
flies  to  efcape  the  violence  of  the 
people,  ibid. 
Oretes,  governor  of  Afia  minor 
for  Cambyfes,  puts  Polycrates  to 
death,  and  feizes  the  illand  ofSa- 
mos,  II.  202.  Darius  puts  him  to 
death,  III.  38 

Ornaments:  women  naturally  fond 
of  them,  Xil.  380 

Okoandes,  of  Crete,  promifes  Per- 
feus  to  receive  him  into  his  fhip, 
and  embarks  part  of  the  riches  of 
that  prince,  IX.  95.  he  runs 
away  with  thofe  treafures,  ibid. 
Orobazus,  is  fent  ambafTador  to 
Sylla  by  Arfaces  king  of  Parthia, 
to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, X.  86.  Arfaces  puts  him  to 
death  at  his  return,  ibid. 
2  Orodes 
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Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  IX.  336. 
war  of  that  prince  with  the  Ro- 
mans under  CrafTus,  ibid.  Orodes, 
jealous  of  the  glory  Surena  had 
acquired  by  the  defeat  of  CrafTus, 
puts  him  to  death,  368.  grief  of 
that  prince  for  the  death  of  his 
fon  Pacorus,  375.  he  chufes 
Phraates  for  his  fucceffor,  who 
caufes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  376 

Oromafdes,  divinity  worfhipped  by 
the  Perfians,  II.  273 

Orontes,  fon  in-law  of  Artaxerxes 
Mncmon,  commands  the  land- 
army  of  that  prince  in  the  war 
againft  Evagoras,  IV.  181.  he 
accufes  Teribafus  falfely,  183.  he 
terminates  the  war  with  Evago- 
ras by  a  treaty  of  peace,  ibid. 
Artaxerxes  puniihes  him  for  his 
falfe  accufation,  1 90 

Orontes,  governor  of  Myfia,  joins 
with  the  provinces  of  Afia  minor 
in  their  revolt  againft  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  and  then  betrays  them, 
V.  295 

Orphans,  Charondas's  law  in  fa- 
vour of  them,  III.  334 

Orpheus,  mufician,  XT.  p.  1.  154 

Orsaces,  old  general,  accompa- 
nies Pacorus  in  his  expeditions  by 
order  of  Orodes,  IX.  370.  he  is 
killed  in  a  battle,  371 

Orsines,  governor  of  PafTagardas, 
re-eftabliihes  good  order  through- 
out the  whole  province,  VI.  389. 
he  goes  to  meet  Alexander  with 
magnificent  prefents,  390.  he  is 
put  to  death  in  effect  of  the  fe- 
cret  intrigues  of  the  eunuch  Ba- 
goas,  ibid,  and  392 

Or  t  hi  a.  Inhuman  worihip  rende- 
red by  the  Lacedaemonian  to  Di- 
ana, firnamed  Orthia,      II.  327 

Ortygia,  ifland  near  Syracufe,  III. 

450 

Os^us,  king  of  Samaria,  revolts  a- 
gainft  the  king  of  Affyria,  II.  30. 
hcuis  laden  with  chains  by  Sal- 
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manazar,  and  put  in  prifon  for 
the  reft  of  his  life,  ibid. 

Osiris,  Perfian  lord,  marchesatthe 
head  of  an  army  againft  Megaby- 
fus,  III.  254.  he  is  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner,  ibid.  Megabyfus 
generoufly  fends  him  back  to  Ar- 
taxerxes, ibid. 

Ostanes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  ac- 
companies Xerxes  in  his  expedi- 
tion againft  Greece,      III.  195 

OJlracifm,  a  kind  of  fentence  a- 
mongft  the  Athenians,  by  which 
perfons  were  condemned  to  ba- 
nifhment,  III.  109.  the  banifh- 
ment  of  Hyperbolus  puts  an  end 
to  the  oftracifm,  423 

Osymandi as,  king  of  Egypt,  L 
72.  magnificent  edifices,  which 
he  caufed  to  be  erected,  ibid,  fa- 
mous library  formed  by  that 
prince,  ibid,  his  tomb  furrounded. 
with  a  circle  of  gold,  which 
Cambyfes  afterwards  took  away, 
ibid.  II.  197 

Otanes,  perfian  Lord,  difcovers 
the  impofture  of  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
gus, by  the  means  of  his  daugh- 
ter, II.  206.  he  forms  a  conlpi- 
racy  againft  that  ulurper,  207.  he 
re  eftablifhes  Sylofon  tyrant  of 
Samos,       ,  III.  48 

Othryades,  Lacedaemonian,  ob- 
tains the  victory  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians over  the  Argives  by  his 
valour,  III.  21.  he  kills  himfelf 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  ibid. 

Ovid,  Latin  poet:  abridgment  of 
his  life,  XII.  82.  his  banifhment, 
84.  his  death  and  epitaph,  136. 
character  of  his  poetry,  86 

Ox  at  h  res,  brother  of  Darius,  di- 
ftinguifhes  himfelf  in  the  battle 
of  Issus,  VI.  172.  Alexander 
puts  Beffus  into  his  hands,  to  in- 
flict upon  that  traitor  the  punifh- 
ment  he  deferved,  307 

Oxyrinchus,  city  of  the  lower  The- 
bais,  I.  47.   wonder  related  of 
that 
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that  city  by  the  Abbe  Flettry  In 
his  ecclefiaitical  hiitory,  ibid. 

Oxyartes,  Perfian  prince,  enter- 
tains Alexander  in  his  houfe,  and 
gives  him  his  daughter  Roxane  in 
marriage,  VI.  333 

Oxydrace,  people  of  India,  VI. 
375.  their  capital  befieged  and 
taken  by  Alexander,  376.  they 
fubmit  td  that  prince,  3  79 
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ACORUS,  fon  of  Orodes, 
king  of  the  Parthians,  enters 
Syria  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  befieges  Antioch,  IX.  370. 
he  raifes  the  fiege  of  that  city, 
and  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  371. 
he  returns  into  Syria,  and  is  de- 
feated and  killed   in  a  battle, 
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XII.  38 

pagan  by 

the  ufe 


Pacuvius,  Latin  poet, 

Pagan.  Definition  of  a 
Tertullian,  III.  242. 
we  are  to  make  of  the  praifes 
given  the  pagans,  9.  See  Paga- 
nifm. 

Paganifm.  general  reflections  upon 
paganifm,  V.  3,  4.  abfurdities  of 
paganifm,  17,  19.  what  we  are 
to  think  of  the  virtue  of  paga- 
nifm, XI.  p.  2.  273.  what  the 
higheff,  perfection  to  be  expected 
from  it  was,  III.  336 

Pain.  Opinion  of  t  he  antient  phi- 
lofophers  concerning  pain*  XII. 
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Painting.  Origin  of  painting,  XI. 
p.  1 .  86.  different  parts  of  paint- 
ing, 88.  of  the  True  in  painting, 
95.  different  kinds  of  painting, 
joo.  brief  hiftory  of  the  moil 
famous  painters  of  Greece,  104. 
abufe  of  painting  by  thofe  who 
excelled  moft  in  it,       137,  140 

Palamedes,  tragedy  wrote  by  Euri- 
pides on  occafion  of  the  death  of 
Socrates,  IV.  256 

Pa  lemon  (  Rcmmius )  Latin  gram- 
marian, XL  p.  2.  177 


Paleftine,  province  of  Syria,  II.  8 
Paleftra,  public  fchools  in  which 
the  Athletae  exercifed  themfelves 
in  wreftling,  V.  43 

Palica,  city  of  Sicily,  near  which 
there  was  a  temple  famous  for  the 
fandtity  of  the  oaths  taken  there, 
III.  326 

Palifades,  difference  of  thofe  ufed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
fortifying   their    camps,  VIII. 

186.  XL  p.  1.  280 
Pa  mm  en es  commands  the  troops 
fent  by  the  Thebans  to  the  aid  of 
Artabafus,  and  occafions  his  gain- 
ing two  confiderable  victories,  V. 
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Pa  mm  en  es,  Athenian  general,  mar- 
ches to  the  aid  of  the  city  of 
Megalopolis,  befieged  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, V.  3  1 5 

Pamphilus,  of  Amphipolis,  paint- 
er, XI.  p.  1.  1 13 

Pampbylia,  province  of  Afia  minor, 

II.  7 

Pamtbenea,  feflival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  V.  5' 

Pancratium,  kind  of  combat  amdngit 
the  antients,  V.  8  r 

Panegyric  of  Trajan,  by  Pliny  the' 
younger,  XII.  296.  antient  pa- 
negyrics, 309 

Panenus,  painter,     XI.  p.  1.  104 

Pan^etius,  Stoic  philofoper,  XII. 
368.  his  journey  to  Rome,  and 
his  friendfhip  with  Scipio,  369. 
he  accompanies  that  Roman  in 
his  embafly  to  the  kings  of  the 
EafL  376.  IX.  240 

Pantauchus,  Perfeus's  ambafTador 
to  Gentius,  engages  that  prince 
in  his  mailer's  irttereft  again  ft  the 
Romarts,  IX.  7 1 

PanthjEa,  wife  of  Abradates,  is 
taken  prifoner  by  Cyrus,  II.  107. 
conduct  of  that  prince  in  regard 
to  her,  ibid,  fhe  brings  over  her 
hu/band  to  Cyrus,  109.  her  dif- 
courfe  with  him  before  he  fe'ts 
out  for  the  battle,  125.  theexcefs 

Of 
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Sf  her  grief  upon  the  death  of 
Abradates,  133.  (he  flabs  herfelf 
with  a  dagger,  and  falls  dead  up- 
on her  huftund,  [bid. 
Pantomimes.  Art  of  the  pantomimes 
arhongft  the  antients,   Xl.  p.  1. 
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Paphlagonia,  province  of  Afia  mi- 
nor, 11  6 

Papinian,  famous  civilian,  XII. 
456.  his  death,  Bid, 

Papiria,  mother  of  the  fecond 
Scipio  Africanus.:  magnificent  li- 
berality of  Scipio  in  regard  to 
her,  I-  3^4 

Pap  1 R its  collects  the  laws  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  XII.  4^4 

Pappus,  of  Alexandria,  geometri- 
cian, XIII.  76 

Papyrus,  plant  of  Egypt:  defec- 
tion of  it,  I-  61 

Paracelsus,  famous  chymift,XIII. 

1o 

Paralus,  laft  of  the  legitimate 
childieii  of  Pericles,  dies  of  the 
plague,  III-  5  5.8 

Pdrafanga,  meafure  of  ways  peculi- 
ar to  the  Perfiaris,  IV.  124  XI. 

p.  1 .  2^6 

Parchment:  invention  of  parch- 
ment, I-  62 

Paris,  Trojan*  returning  home 
with  Helen,  whom  he  had  ra- 
viihed,  is  carried  by  a  tempeft 
into  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  I.  83.  Proteus  king  of  E- 
gypt  obliges  him  to  leave  Helin 
with  him,  and  to  quit  Egypt, 
ibid.  Pa;is  return's  to  Troy,  ibid. 

Parmenides,  phiiofopher:  his  o- 
pinion  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Divinity,  XIII.  10 

Parmenio,  one  of  Alexander's  ge- 
nerals, is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  infantry,  in  the  expedition' of 
that  prince  againft  the  Per'fians, 
and  does  h'm  great  fervice,  VI. 
13c.  he  feizes  the  pafs  of  Syria, 
and  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
Vol.  XIII. 


fmall  city  of  IlTiis,  163.  Alexan- 
der confides  the  treafures  laid  up. 
in  Damafcus,  and  the  keeping  of 
the  prifoners,  to  him,  18  J.  Par- 
menio  advifes  that  prince  to  ac- 
cept Darius's  offers,  213.  furprize' 
of  Parmenio,  on  feeing  Alexan- 
der proftrate  himfelf  before  the 
high-prieit  Jaddus,  217.  Alexan* . 
der  caufes  him  to  be  killed  as  an. 
accomplice  in  the  confpiracy  of 
Philotas,  303.  praife  of  Parme- 
nio, 3°4 
ParmVs,  daughter  of  the  true 
Smerdis,  marries  Darius  I,  Illi 

Jt 

Paurh a.s it s,  famous  painter;  XI. 
p.  1.  no.  he  carries  the  prize  of 
painting  againft  Zeuxis  in  a  pub- 
lic difpute,  109.  he  has  not  the 
fame  fuceefs  againft  Timanthesj 

Parricide.  Reafons  that  prevented 
Solon  from  making  any  law  a- 
gainft  that  crime,  II.  359} 

Parthenians,  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  the  Lacedaemonians : 
they  banifh  themfelves  fom  Spar^ 
ta,  and  fettle  at  Tarentum  in 
Italy,  HI.  29 

Pauthenius,    Greek  poet,  XI1« 

»4; 

Parthenon,  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens,  III.  279.  XI.  p  i.  65 

Partbia,  country  of  the  BarthiaiiS* 
province  of  upper  Afia,  II.  5.  be- 
ginning of  the  empire  of  the! 
Parthians,  IX.  331.  kings  of  Par- 
thia  from  Arfaces  I,  to  Ort&sj 
332,  &c. 

Part;  ATlSj  after  and  wife  of  Da- 
jius  Nothus,  III.  397.  her  afcen- 
dartt  over  her  hnfband,  ibid.  Wt 
27.  idolatry  of  Paryfatis  for  her 
fon  Cyrus,  ibid.  56,  59.  fhe  ob- _ 
tains  pardon  of  Aftaxerxes  for"' 
that  fon,  and  caufes  him  tO  be" 
fent  back  to  his  government,-  59* 
cruelty  and  jealoufy  of  Paryfatis. 

y  126 
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126,  128.  flie  poifons  Statira, 
129.  Artaxerxcs  confines  her  in 
Babylon,  ibid. 

Pafargada,  city  of  Perfia,  fubmits 
to  Alexander,  VI.  270 

Pascal,  amazing  force  of  his  ge- 
nius, XIII.  77 

Patarbemis,  officer  of  Apries, 
not  having  been  able  to  leize 
Amafis  in  the  midft  of  the  re- 
volted Egyptians,  is  treated  in 
the  moil  cruel  manner  by  that 
prince,  I.  104 

Paterculus,  Latin  hiflorian,  XII. 
194.  he  excelled  in  defcriptions 
and  characters,  191 

Patience  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  II. 
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Patisithes,   chief  of  the  Magi, 
places  his  brother  Smerdis  upon 
the  throne  of  Perfia,   II.  203. 
he   is  killed  with  his  brother, 
209 

Patroclus,  governor  of  Babylon 
for  Seleucus,  abandons  that  city 
upon  the  approach  of  Demetrius, 
and  retires  into  the  marfhes,  VII. 

125 

Patroclus,  commands  the  fleet 
fent  by  Ptolomy  Philadelphus  to 
the  aid  of  the  Athenians  befieged 
by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  VII.  299. 
he  returns  into  Egypt,  and  at 
Caunus  caufes  Sotades  the  Saty- 
ric  poet  to  be  put  to  death,  300 

Patroclu.%  Athenian,  cites  De- 
mofthenes  before  the  judges  as 
an  infractor  of  the  laws,  V.  362. 
bad  fuccefs  of  his  accufation, 
ibid. 

Patron,  general  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  pay  of  Darius,  advifes  that 
prince  in  vain  to  confide  the 
guard  of  his  perfon  to  the  Greeks, 

vr.  27^ 

Paut.us  Emilius.  See  Emilius. 
Paulus     [Julius    Pauhs)  civil 

lawyer.  XI J.  458 

Paui  inus,  {Saint)  Bifhop  of  No- 

la*,  Latin  pber,  XII.  1 1  ^ 
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Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
commands  the  army  of  the 
Greeks  jointly  with  Ariftides,  and 
gains  a  great  battle  over  the  Per- 
sians, III.  184,  &c.  he  makes  the 
Lacedaemonians  lofe  the  chief 
command  by  his  haughtinefs, 
208.  his  fecret  confpiracy  with 
the  Perfians,  211.  he  is  difcove- 
red,  212.  and  punifhed,  213 

Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedaemonia, 
commands  at  the  fiege  of  Athens, 
IV.  52.  he  obtains  peace  for  the 
Athenians,  71.  he  neglefls  to 
march  to  the  aid  of  Lyfander, 
and  is  fummoned  to  take  his  trial 
on  his  return,  160.  he  refufes  to 
appear,  and  is  condemned  to  die, 
ibid,  he  retires  to  Tegaea,  and 
dies  there,  ibid. 

Pausanias,  Macedonian  prince, 
pofleffes  himfelf  of  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  VI.  4.  he  is  de- 
throned by  Iphicrates,  3 

Pausanias,  young  Macedonian 
lord,  cannot  obtain  fatisfaction 
of  Philip  for  an  infult  which  he 
had  received  from  Attalus,  VI. 
94.  he  aflaffinates  Philip  in  re- 
venge, and  is  torn  to  pieces  upon 
the  fpot,  ibid. 

Pausias  of  Sicyon,   painter,  XL 
p.  1.  132 

Pausistratus,  commander  of  tnc 
Rhodian  fleet,  is  defeated  by  Po- 
lyxenides  Antiochus's  admiral, 
and  killed  in  the  battle,  VIII. 
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Pay,  of  the  troops  by  fca  and  land 

amongft  the  antients,  IV.  346, 
347.  XL  p.  t.  247 
Peace.    It  ought  to  be  the  end  of 

every  wife  government,  VII.  78 
Pearls,  kind  of  precious  Hone,  X. 

360.  peail-filhery,  ibid.  Sec. 
Pedaretus,  Lacedaemonian  :  his 

love  of  his  country,  II.  328 
Pedejlal,  term  of  architecture,  XI. 

p.  1.  18 

Pedi- 
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Fed i Anus   (Ajconius)  philologer, 

XI.  p.  2.  188 

Pelasgus  teaches  the  iirlt  Greeks 
to  live  upon  acorns,        II.  304 

Telia,  capital  city  of  Macedonia, 
famous  for  the  birth  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  VI.  1 

Pelopidas,  Theban  :  his  charac- 
ter, V.  214.  his  friendftiip  with 
Epaminondasj  21 5.  he  abandons 
Thebes,  and  retires  to  Athens, 
210.  he  forms  the  defign  of  re- 
inftating  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try, 2 16.  he  is  elected  Boeotarch, 
223.  he  drives  the  garrifon  out  of 
the  citadel,  ibid,  he  caufes  the 
Athenians  to  declare  for  the  The- 
bans,  226.  he  gains  an  advantage 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  near 
Tegyra,  229.  he  commands  the 
facred  battalion  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  234.  he  is  created  Bceo- 
tarch  with  Epaminondas,  ravages 
Laconia,  and  advances  to  the 
gates  of  Sparta,  240*  243.  at  his 
return  he  is  accufed  and  acquitted, 
246.  the  Thebans  fend  him  am- 
balfador  to  the  court  of  Perfia, 
249.  his  credit  with  Artaxcfxes, 
250 

Pelopidas  marches  againft  Alex- 
ander, tyrant  of  Phera2>  and  re- 
duces him  to  reafon,  V.  254.  he 
goes  to  Macedonia  to  appeafe  the 
troubles  of  that  court,  and  brings 
.away  Philip  as  an  holtage,  255. 
VI.  5.  he  returns  into  Theflaly, 
V.  256.  he  is  feizedj  and  made 
prifoner,  by  treachery,  ibid,  he 
animates  Phebe,  wife  of  Alexan- 
der, againft  her  hufoand,  2^8. 
he  is  delivered  by  Epaminondas, 

260.  Pelopidas  marches  againft 
the  tyrant,  gains  a  victory  over 
him,  and  is  killed  in  the  brittle^ 

261,  &c.  lingular  honours  paid 
to  his  memory,  264 

Pelopidas,  one  of  the  officers  of 
Mithridates,  is  fent  ambafiador 
by  that  prince  to  demand  fatif* 
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faction  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
declare  war  againft  them  in  cafe 
ofrefufal,  X.  88,  89 

Peloponnefus,  province  and  peninfu- 
la  of  Greece,  now  called  the  Mo-1- 
rea,  II.  296,  306.  Peloponnefian 
war,  III.  346 

Pelops  gives  his  name  to  Pelopon- 
nefus, II  306 

Pelujium,  city  of  lower  Egypt,  L 

24 

Penjtons.  Manner  of  giving  penfions 
by  the  kings  of  Perfia,     II.  23? 

P  entacojtomedimni ,  citizens  of  the 
firft  ciafs  at  Athens*        IV.  300 

Pentathlum,  afiemblage  of  feveral 
agoniftic  exercifes  amongft  the 
Greeks,  V.  49 

Penthilus,  fon  of  Oreftes,  reigns 
at  Mycenae  with  his  brother  Ti- 
famenes;  II.  307 

People,  defcription  and  character  of 
the  people,  III.  265.  IV.  43.  V. 

307.  VII.  75.  X.  39 

P/eonius,  Ephcfian  architect,  XI. 

p.  1.  1% 

Perdiccas,  fon  of  Amyntas  II, 
is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedonia by  Pelopidas,  V.  255. 
VI.  5.  he  is  killed  in  a  battle  a- 
gainft  the  Illyrians,V.  2$$.  VI.  6 

Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  receives  that  prince's 
ring  a  moment  before  h:s  death, 

VI.  416  provinces  which  fell  to 
him  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 

VII.  27.  he  is  appointed  guardian 
of  Aridsous,  and  regent  of  the 
empire,  25.  he  puts  Statira,  A^ 
lexandei's  widow,  to  death,  29. 
he  quells  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
in  upper  Afia,  30.  he  puts  E11* 
menes  into  polTemon  of  Cappado- 
cia,  54.  he  marries  Cleopatra,  A^ 
lexander's  filter,  his  unfortu- 
nate expedition  into  Egypt,  57, 
59.  he  is  killed  there,  60 

Pergamus,  city  of  great  Myfia  in 
Afia  minor,  II.  6.  kings  of  Per- 
gamus, VII,  ii.  the  kingdom  of 
V  2  Pergamus 
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Pergamus  becomes  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, IX.  245 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  is 
ranked  in  the  number  of  the 
feven  fages,  II.  310,  384 

Pericles,  Athenian :  his  extracti- 
on, III.  260.  his  education,  ibid. 
care  that  he  takes  to  cultivate  his 
mind  by  the  ftudy  of  the  fci- 
ences,  and  of  exercifing  himfelf 
in  eloquence,  263.  XII.  219. 
means  that  he  employs  for  conci- 
liating the  favour  of  the  people, 
III.  264,  265.  he  undertakes  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, and  fucceeds  in  it,  267.  IV. 
311.  Thucydides  is  oppofed  to 
him,  277.  he  adorns  Athens  with 
magnificent  buildings,  278.  XI. 
p.  1.  26.  envy  of  the  Athenians 
againft  Pericles,  III.  279.  he 
juftifies  himfelf,  and  caufes  Thu- 
cydides to  be  banifhed,  281.  he 
changes  his  conduct  in  refpecl  to 
the  people  ,  283.  his  great 
authority,  ibid,  his  difinterelled- 
nefs,  285 
Expeditions  of  Pericles  into  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus,  III.  291. 
about  Peloponnefus,  ibid,  and  a- 
gainft  Eubcea,  292.  he  reduces 
the  Samians,  and  demolifhes  their 
wall?,  293.  he  caufes  aid  to  be 
granted  the  people  of  Corcyra 
againft  the  Corinthians,  294. 
troubles  given  him  by  his  ene- 
mies, 303,  305.  he  determines 
the  Athenians  to  enter  into  a 
war  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
307.  and  to  fhut  themfelves  up 
within  their  walls,  344.  he  p  c- 
vents  them  from  taking  the  field, 
whilft  their  lands  are  ravaged, 
346.  he  makes  the  funeral  oration 
of  the  Athenians  killed  during 
the  campaign,  3^0.  the  Atheni- 
ans divert  him  of  the  command, 
and  fine  him,  3^7.  grief  of  Pe- 
ricles for  the  death  of  his  fon 
Paralus,  358.  the  Athenians  re- 
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inflate  him,  359.  and  permit  him 
to  enroll  his  illegitimate  fon  a- 
mongft  the  citizens,  361.  death 
of  Pericles,  362.  his  praife,  ibid. 
Pericles,  fon  of  the  former,  one 
of  the  Athenian  generals,  who 
defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  near 
the  ifland  Arginufae,  is  condem- 
ned with  his  collegues  to  die, 
IV.  35.  41 

Perinthus,  city  of  Thrace,  befieged 
by  Philip,  and  delivered  by  the 
Athenians,  VI.  64,  70 

Peripatetics,  feci  of  philofophers, 
followers  of  Ariftotle,  XII.  350. 
opinion  of  thofe  philofophers 
concerning  the  fupreme  good, 

439 

Perjury.    Punifhment  of  perjury  in 

Egypt.  I-  35 

Perpenna,  Roman  ambaffador  to 
Gentius,  is  imprifoned,  IX.  72. 
Anicius  delivers  him,  and  fends 
him  to  Rome  with  the  news  of 
his  victory,  74.  Perpenna,  when 
conful,  marches  againft  Ariftoni- 
cus,  defeats  him  in  a  battle,  and 
takes  him  prifoner,  245.  he  dies 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  ibid. 
Persius,  Latin  poet,  XII.  92 
Perfia,  province  of  Afia,  II.  5. 
foundation  of  the  Perfian  empire 
by  Cyrus,  170.  extent  of  that 
empire,  57.  III.  66.  kings  who 
reigned  in  Perfia  ;  Cyrus,  II.  171. 
Cambyfes,  192.  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
gus 345.  Darius  fon  of  Hyftaf- 
pes,  1JI.  34.  Xerxes,  116  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus,  230.  Xerxes, 
II.  394.  Sogdianus,  395.  Darius 
Nothus,  396.  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  IV.  57.  Ochus,  V.  301. 
Arfes,  330.  Darius  Codomanus, 
330.  deuruftion  of  the  empire  of 
the  Perfians  by  Alexander,  VI. 
278.  vices  which  occafioned  the 
decline,  and  at  length  the  ruin 
of  the  Perfian  empire,  ibid  II. 

279.  V.  296 

Manners 
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Manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Perfians,  II.  21 1.  education  of 
the  Perfians  in  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
79.  government  of  the  Perfians, 
212.  form  of  it  monarchical, 
ibid,  coronation  of  their  kings, 
IV.  58.  refpect  paid  to  them,  II. 
212.  manner  of  educating  their 
children,  214,215.  public  coun- 
cil of  the  Perfians,  216.  admi- 
niftration  of  jullice,  219.  atten- 
tion to  provinces,  224.  care  of 
their  finances,  234.  of  war,  237. 
entrance  into  the  troops,  238. 
arms  of  the  Perfians,  239.  their 
chariots  armed  with  fey  thes,  240. 
military  difcipline  of  the  Perfians, 
242.  their  order  of  battle,  245. 
manner  of  going  to  battle,  IV. 
88.  quality  of  the  Perfian  troops 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  after 
that  prince,  II.  106,  251.  aits 
and  fciences  of  the  Perfians, 
253.  their  religion,  268.  mar- 
riages and  burials,  276 
Perseus,  firft  king  of  Mycenae,  II. 
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Perseus,  fon  of  Philip,  laft  king 
of  Macedonia,  forms  a  confpi- 
racy  againft  his  brother  Demetri- 
us, and  accufes  him  to  Philip, 
VIII.  367,  369,  371.  his  fpeech 
againft  his  brother,  374.  Perfe- 
us removes  from  court  to  avoid 
his  father's  indignation,  396.  he 
takes  pofTefiion  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  after  his  father's  death, 
398.  he  puts  Antigonus,  whom 
his  father  had  chofen  his  fuccef- 
for,  to  death,  IX.  3.  he  prepares 
fecretly  for  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 4.  he  endeavours  to  gain 
allies,  ibid,  he  tries  in  vain  to 
bring  over  the  Aehaeans,  5.  the 
Romans  are  informed  of  his  fe- 
cret  meafures,  8.  Eumenes  con- 
firms them  concerning  his  pro- 
ceedings, ibid.  Perfeus  endea- 
vours to  ridhimfelfof  that  prince, 
£rft  by  afTaflination-j  1 1.  and  af* 
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terwards  by  poifon,  1 2.  rupture 
between  Perfeus  and  the  Romans, 
14.  interview  of  Perfeus  and 
Marcius,  19.  war  declared  in 
form,  24.  Perfeus  advances  with 
hi«  troops  near  the  river  Peneus, 
30.  battle  of  the  cavalry,  in 
which  that  prince  gains  a  confi- 
derable  advantage,  and  makes  an 
ill  ufe  of  it,  34,  37  he  makes  pro- 
pofals  of  peace,  which  are  re- 
jected, 40.  he  takes  fright  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  conful  Marcius 
in  Macedonia,  and  leaves  him 
the  paffage  open,  51 .  he  refumes 
courage  foon  after,  53,  54.  he 
follicits  aid  on  all  fides,  67.  his 
avarice  lofes  him  confiderable 
fuccours,69.he  is  entirely  defeated 
and  put  to  flight  by  Paulus  Emi- 
lius  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  86, 
&c  he  is  taken  prifoner  with  his 
children,  96.  and  ferves  as  an 
ornament  in  the  triumph  of  Pau- 
lus Emilius,  1 1  2.  death  of  Per- 
feus, ibid. 

Perfepolis,  capital  city  of  Perfia,  fubr. 
jedted  by  Alexander,  who  burns 
the  palace  of  it  in  a  party  of  de- 
bauch, VI.  270,  &c. 

P  erfpeclive,  one  of  the  principal, 
parts  of  painting,    XI.  p.  1.  91 

Petalifm,  kind  of  fentence  efta- 
bliihed  at  Syracufe,        ill.  326 

Petra,  a  very  fcrong  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Nabathaean  Ara- 
bians, VII  1  24 

Petra  Qxiana,  inacceflible  rock,  VI.: 
320.  Alexander  makes  himfelf 
mailer  of  it,  321,  &c. 

Petronius,  Latin  poet,    XII  96. 

Peucestes,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains,  diftinguifhes  himfelf  at 
the  fiege  of  the  city  of  Oxydraca?, 
VI.  377.  provinces  which  fell  to 
him  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, VII.  27.  he  oppofes  the 
progrefs  of  Pithon,  and  drives 
him  out  of  Media,  90 

Y  3  Phjedrus, 
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Phjedrus,  Latin  poet,  freedmrn 
of  Auguftus,  XII.  88 

Phalanx  Macedonian :  defcriprion 
of  it,  VI.  16 

Phalanthus,  general  of  the  Spaiv 
tans  called  Parthenians,  fettles 
them  at  Tarentum,         III.  24 

Phalecus  is  appoimed  general  of 
the  Pliocaeans  during  the  facred 
war,  in  the  room  of  Phayllus, 
VI.  28.  he  pillages  the  temple  of 
Delphos  as  the  other  had  done, 
and  is  depofed,  ibid. 

Phaiera,  part  of  Athens,  III.  203 

Phameas,  general  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian cavalry,  dares  not  take  the 
field,  when  Scipio  is  to  fupport 
the  forages,  I.  345.  he  goes' over 
to  the  Romans,  346 

Phanes  of  Halicarnaffus,  general 
of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  in  the 
army  of  Amafis,  goes  over  upon 
fome  difcontent  to  Cambyfes,  II. 
J  91.  the  Greeks  in  the  king  of 
Egypt's  fervice,  murder  his  chil- 
dren in  revenge,  192 

Pharaoh,  common  name  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  I.  74.  one  of 
them  gives  his  daughter  to  Solo- 
mon in  marriage,  87 

Pharos,  illand  at  Alexandria,  I.  27. 

XI.  p.  1.  32 

Pharisees,  powerful  feci;  in  Judea, 
IX.  270,  272.  peifecution  of  At 
lexander  Jannaeus  and  his  party 
by  the  Pharifees,  294,  313.  end 
of  that  perfecution,  315 

Pharnabasus,  governor  of  Afia, 
and  general  of  the  troops  of  Da- 
rius and  Artaxerxes,  kings  of  Per- 
fia,  aids  the  Lacedaemonians  a- 
gainft  the  Athenians,  IV.  17,  18. 
he  makes  peace  with  the  latter, 
20.  he  fends  complaints  againft 
Lyfander  to  Sparta,  77.  his  whole 
province  is  ravaged  by  Agelilaus, 
155.  interview  of  Agefilaus  and 
Pharnabafus,  156.  the  latter  is 
charged  by  Artaxerxes  with  the 
War  againft  Egypt,  V.  284.  the 


enterprize  mifcarries  through  his 
fault,  286 

Pharnaces  makes  the  army  revolt 
againft  his  father  Mithridates, 
and  is  elected  king  in  his  ftead, 
X.  185.  he  is  declared  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Romans,  1 89.  he 
is  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Pon- 
tus  by  Caafar,  22 1 

Pharnacias,  eunuch  of  Xerxes  II, 
fupplies  Sogdianus  with  the  means 
for  affaffinating  that  prince,  III. 

395 

Phasael,  brother  of  Herod,  is 
made  governor  of  Jerufalem,  IX. 
325.  he  is  taken  by  the  Parthians, 
and  put  in  irons,  326.  he  kills 
himfelf,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of 
punifhment,  ibid. 

Phayllus,  general  of  the  rho- 
carans  during  the  facred  war, 
plunders  the  temple  of  Delphos 
to  defray  the  expences  of  that 
war,  VI.  28.  his  death,  ibid. 

Phayllus  of  Crotona,  Athleta: 
his  affection  for  the  Greeks,  and 
valour,  VI.  254 

Phebidas,  Lacedaemonian,  fets  out 
from  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops  againft  Olynthus,  V. 
209.  he  feizes  the  citadel  of 
Thebes  by  fraud,  210.  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  command,and  fined, 

21 1 

Phedima,  daughter  of  Otanes,  and 
wife  of  Smerdis  the  Magus,  dis- 
covers that  ufurper's  impofture, 
II.  206.  fhe  marries  Darius  after 
the  death  of  Smerdis,      III.  35 

Phemius,  famous  mufician,  Ho- 
mer's father-in-law,  XL   p.  i. 

,  ,  •  155 

Phenicia,  or  Phoenicia,  province  of 

Syria,  II.  8.  revolt  of  Phoenicia 
againft  Ochus,  V.  319.  the  Phoe- 
nicians confidered  as  the  firft  na- 
vigators and  inventors  of  com- 
merce, X.  322 
Pherendates,  Perfian  Lord,  made 
governor 
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governor  of  Egypt  by  Ochus,  V. 
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Pherenicus,  one  of  the  principal 
confpirators  againft  the  tyrants  of 
Thebes,  V.  217 

Pheron,  king  of  Egypt,  I.  82. 
aftion  of  that  prince  againft  the 
Nile,  ibid, 
Phidias,  famous  painter  and  fculp- 
tor,  XI.  p.  1.  62,  104.  Pericles 
gives  him  the  direction  of  the 
public  buildings  at  Athens,  64. 
III.  281 .  ingratitude  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  Phidias,  308.  XI.  p.  1. 
67.  means  that  he  employs  to  be 
revenged  of  them  for  it,  ibid. 
very  Angular  difpute  which  he 
was  made  to  enter  into  after 
his  death,  80 
Phila,  Antipater's  daughter,  is  mar- 
ried to  Craterus,  VII.  48.  after 
the  death  of  Craterus  Ihe  marries 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  48,  142. 
fhe  kills  herfelf  withpoifon,  202. 
praife  of  that  princefs,  48 
Phila,  daughter  of  Seleucus  and 
Stratonice,  marries  AntiochusGo- 
natas,  VII.  246 

Philadelphus,  name  given  ironically 
toPtolomy  II,  king  of  Egypt,  VII. 
207.  See  Ptolomy  Philadelphus. 
Philammon  aflafTinates  Arfinoe, 
filler  and  wife  of  Ptolomy  Philo- 
pator,  VIII.  30.  he  is  beaten  to 
death  with  ftaves  by  the  ladies  of 
honour  to  that  princefs,  1 40 
Philemon,  Comic  poet,  preferred 
by  the  Greeks  to  Menander  in 
his  own  life-time,   V.  94.  XII. 

20 

Philjeni,  two  brothers,  citizens 
of  Carthage,  facrifice  their  lives 
for  the  good  of  their  country,  I. 
1 50.  the  Carthaginians,  out  of 
gratitude,  confecrate  two  altars 
to  them,  ibid. 

PhiljEnius,  Lacedaemonian,  accom- 
panies Hannibal  in  his  expediti- 
ons, and  compofes  the  hiftory  of 
that  great  captain,  I.  324. 


Philetas  of  Cos,  grammarian  and 
poet,  is  made  preceptor  to  Pto- 
lomy Philadelphus  by  his  father 
Ptolomy  Soter,  XL  p.  1.  16c. 

XII.  29 

Phileteres,  founder  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Pergamus,  VII.  12,  303. 
means  which  he  ufes  for  fupport- 
ing  himfelf  in  that  kingdom,  ibid. 

Philidas,  one  of  the  confpirators 
againft  the  tyrants  of  Thebes, 
finds  means  to  make  himfelf  their 
fecretary,  V.  217.  on  the  day 
fixed  by  the  confpirators,  he  gives 
the  tyrants  a  fupper,  219.  the 
confpiratorskill  them  at  his  houfe, 
222 

Philip,  fon  of  Amyntas  U,  king 
of  Macedonia :  his  birth,  VI.  3. 
Pelopidas  carries  him  to  Thebes  as 
an  hoftage,  5.  V.  255.  he  flies 
from  Thebes  into  Macedonia, 
and  is  placed  upon  the  throne, 
VI.  6,  &c.  beginnings  of  his 
reign,  7.  he  mikes  a  captious 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  8.  his 
firft  conquefts,  1 1 .  birth  of  Alex- 
ander, 1 4.  Philip's  care  of  his  e- 
ducation,  15.  he  endeavours  ta 
fubjeft  Thrace,  and  takes  Me- 
thone,  at  the  fiege  of  which 
place  he  lofes  an  eye,  26.  he  con- 
ciliates the  amity  of  the  Thefta- 
lians,  and  expels  their  tyrants, 
27,  28.  he  endeavours  to  feize 
the  pafs  of  Thermopylae  in  vain, 
29.  he  takes  the  city  of  Olyn- 
thus,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  Athenians  to  prevent  it, 
39.  he  declares  for  the  Thebans 
againft  the  Phocrcans,  and  begins 
in  that  manner  to  fhare  in  the 
facred  war,  41.  he  lulls  the 
Athenians  with  a  falfe  peace  and 
falfe  promifes,  43.  he  feizes  the 
Thermopylae  reduces  the  Pho- 
ca?ans,  and  terminates  the  facred 
war,  48.  he  caufes  himfelf  to  be 
admitted  into  the  council  of  the 
Amphiflyons,  49 
Y  4  Philip 
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Philip  on  his  return  into  Ma- 
cedonia, pufhes  his  conquefts  into 
Jllyrium  and  Thrace,  VI.  52. 
he  enters  into  a  league  with  the 
Thebans,  Argive.%  and  MeiTeni- 
ans,  for  attacking  PcJoppnneius 
with  theirjo'nt  forces,  56.  Athens 
declaring  ior  the  Lacedaemonians, 
breaks  that  league,  58.  Phil  p 
makes  an  attempt  upon  Eubcea, 
58.  Phqcion  drives  him  out  of 
J:hat  ffland,  61.  Philip  forms  the 
ftegeof  Perinthusand  Byzantium, 
64,  65.  Phocion  obliges  him  to 
raife  both  thofe  fieges,  69.  Phi- 
lip fubjepls  Atheas  king  of  the 
Scythians  and  the  Tribaii,  peo- 
ple qf  Mcefia,  71,  72.  by  his  in- 
trigues, he  caufes  himfelf  to  be 
declared  generaliffimo  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  coqnc;l  of  the  Am- 
phiclyons,  74,  &c.  he  leizes  E- 
Jatsea,  75.  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  enter  into  a  league  a- 
gainlt  him,  81.  he  makes  prcpo- 
lals  of  peace,  which  are  rejedled 
by  the  advice  of  Demofihenes, 
ibid,  battle  of  Chasronea,  in 
which  Philip  gains  a  great  victo- 
ry, 82.  Philip  in  the  council  of 
the  Amphidlyons  caufes  himfelf 
to  be  declared  general  of  the 
Greeks  againft  the  Perfians,  and 
prepares  for  that  great  expedition, 
f)o.  domeftic  troubles  in  his  fami- 
ly, ibid,  he  repudiates  Olympian, 
and  marrie;  another  wife,  91.  he 
celebrates  the  nuptials  of  Cleopa- 
tra his  daughter  with  Alexander 
king  of  Epirus,  and  is  killed  in 
the  midft  of  them,  92,  Sec.  me- 
morable aiSlions  and  layings  of 
Philip,  95.  good  and  bad  cha- 
racters of  that  prince,  ico,  Sec. 
Philip,  fon  of  Demetrius,  afcends 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  VII. 
41  c.  his  affection  for  A  rate's, 
VJJI.  34,  3:;.  he  takes  upon 
him  the  defence  of  the  Acha?ans 
againft  the  ^lolians,  ibid,  diffe- 
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rent  expeditions  of  Philip  againft 
the  enemies  of  the  Achasans,  44. 
ftrange  abufe  that  Apelles  his 
ininiltcr  makes  of  his  confidence, 
46.  irruption  of  Philip  into  JEto- 
lia,  55.  he  takes  Therma  by  fur- 
prize,  56.  exeeffes  committed 
there  by  his  foldiers,  ibid,  pru- 
dence which  he  fhews  in  his  re-* 
treat,  59.  troubles  in  his  camp, 
60.  punifhment  of  the  authors 
of  them,  ibid,  irruption  of  Phi- 
lip into  Laconia,  61.  new  in- 
trigue of  the  confpirators,  62. 
their  punifhment,  67  Philip 
takes  Thebes  of  Phthiotis  from, 
the  /Etolians,  69.  he  concludes 
a  peace  with  them,  71 
Philip  concludes  a  treaty  with 
Hannibal,  VII.  75.  he  makes 
preparations  for  carrying  the  war 
into  Italy,  76.  he  is  Unprized  and 
defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Apo!-, 
lon:a,  77.  his  change  of  conduct, 
78.  his  bad  faith  and  irregulari- 
ties, ibid,  he  caufes  Aratus  to  bp 
poifoned,  79.  he  makes  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  city  and  caftle  of 
LilTus,  81.  he  gains  feveral  ad- 
vantages over  the  yEtolians,  87. 
he  is  repulfed  near  the  city  of 
Elis,  89.  different  adions  of  Phi- 
lip againft  Sulpicius,  102,  103, 
104.  he  makes  peace  with  the 
Romans,  1 30.  he  enters  into  a, 
league  with  Antiochus  for  in- 
vading the  dominions  of  Ptolo- 
my  Epiphanes,  140.  bad  fuccefs 
of  Philip  againft  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians,  142.  his  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Cyaneans,^  ibid,  h^ 
befieges  and  takes  Abydos,  143, 
146.  he  lavages  Attica,  1  co.  the 
Romans  declare  war  againft  him, 

15  1 

Philip  makes  ineffectual  -at- 
tempts againft  Athens,  1  52,  1  54. 
he  endeavours  to  bring  over  the 
yEtolians  into  his  party,  155.  he 
is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Sulpi- 
2  tius^ 
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tius,  i6d.  he  is  reduced  to  aban- 
don the  defiles  along  the  Apfus, 
170.  ineffectual  interview  ofPhi- 
Jip  with  Flamininus  concerning 
peace,  180.    he  is  defeated  by 
Flamininus  near  Scotufia  and  Cy- 
nofcephalse  in  Theffalia,  188.  the 
Romans  grant  him  peace,  198. 
Philip  aids'Quintius  againft  Na- 
bis,  214.  his  conduct  to  Scipio, 
266.   Philip's  caufes  of  difcon- 
tent  from  the  Romans,  330,  &c. 
the  Romans  order  him  to  evacu- 
ate the  cities  of  Thrace,  335.  he 
difcharges  his  rage  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  Maronaea,   336.  he 
fends  his  fon  Demetrius  on  an 
embaffy  to  Rome,  339.  complaints 
againft  Philip  carried  to  Rome, 
361.  the  Romans  fend  back  his 
fon  with  Ambaffadors,  363.  Phi- 
lip prepares  to  renew  the  war 
with  the  .  Romans,  364.  plot  of 
Perfeus  againft  Demetrius,  369. 
he  accufes  him  to  Philip,  372. 
upon  a   new  accufation  Philip 
caufes  Demetrius   to  be  put  to 
death,  394-  he  difcovers  his  in- 
nocence fome  time  after,  and 
Ferfeus's  guilt,  396.    whilft  he 
meditates  the  punjfhment  of  the 
latter,  he  dies,  398 
Philip,   pretends  himfelf  fon  of 
Perfeus,  and  feizes  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  IX.  155.  he  is  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Tremellius, 
ibid. 

Philip,  one  of  Alexander's  cap- 
tains :  provinces  which  fell  to 
him  after  that  prince's  death,  VII. 

1(  > 

Philip,  in  concert  with  his  bro- 
ther Antiochus,  deftroys  the  city 
of  Mopfueftia,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  brother  Seleucus, 
IX.  280.  he  reigns  in  Syria  with 
his  brother  Demetrius,  after  ha- 
ving driven  out  Eufebes,  281. 
Philip's  death,  284 
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Philip,  Phrygian,  is  made  gover- 
nor of  Judaea  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  VIII.  414 

Philip,  fofter  brother  and  favou- 
rite of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is 
made  governor  by  that  prince  of 
his  fon  Antiochus  Eupator,  and 
regent  of  Syria,  VIII.  448.  IX. 
194.  Lyfias  ufurps  that  employ- 
ment from  him,  194.  Philip  re- 
tires into  Egypt,  -  ibid. 

Philip,  of  Theflalonica,  poet  and 
author  of  epigrams,        XII.  32 

Philip,  of  Acarnania,  phyfician, 
known  from  the  falutary  draught 
which  he  gave  Alexander,  VL 
154-  XIII.  53 

Philipjburgb,  town  of  Germany,  be- 
fieged  and  taken  by  the  French, 
VIII.  313 

Philiscus  is  fen t  by  the  king  of 
Perfia  to  reconcile  the  ftates  of 
Greece,  V.  249 

Philistus,  rich  citizen  ofSyracufe, 
pays  a  fine  for  Dionyfius,  V.  no. 
Dionyfius  banifties  him,  V.  152. 
Dionyfius  the  younger  recals  him 
to  court,  166.  death  of  Philiftus, 
188.  he  may  be  confidered  as  a 
great  hiftorian,  1 66 

Philocles,  Macedonian,  devoted 
to  Perfeus,  is  fent  by  Philip  on 
an  embafly  to  Rome,  VIII.  391. 
at  his  return  he  delivers  a  forged 
letter  to  that  prince  under  the 
counterfeited  feal  of  T.  Quintius, 
which  occafions  the  death  of  De- 
metrius, 393.  Philip  caufes  him 
to  be  befieged,  and  put  to  the 
queftion,  in  which  he  dies,  396 

Philocles,  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals,  is  defeated  and  made 
prifoner  with  his  collegues  at  the 
battle  of  iEgofpotamos,  IV.  co. 
he  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Philomflus,  general  of  the  Pho- 
caeans,  fets  them  againft  the  de- 
cree of  the  Amphidtyons,  and 
determines  them  to  take  arms, 
VI.  23. 
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VI.  23.  he  makes  himfelf  matter 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
takes  the  riches  of  it  to  pay  his 
troops,  24,  25.  he  is  defeated  in 
a  battle,  and  throws  himfelf 
headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock, 

Philo,  famous  architect,  XI.  p.  t. 

27 

Philo,  philofopher  and  rhetorician, 
XII.  349 

Philo,  the  Jew,  Greek  hiftorian, 
XII.  i5I 

Philonides,  runner  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  famous  for  his  fwift- 
nefs,  V.  52 

Philopoemen,  Megalopolitan :  his 
education,  VIII.  90.  his  great 
qualities,  91,  &c.  he  determines 
his  citizens  to  reject  the  offers  of 
Cleomenes,  400.  he  fignafizes 
jiimfelf  at  the  battle  of  Selafia, 
408.  he  is  elected  general  of  the 
horfe  by  the  Achaeans,  95.  he 
diftinguiftVs  himfelf  in  the  bat- 
tle near  the  city  of  Elis,  89.  he 
reforms  the  Achaean  troops,  96. 
he  is  elected  captain  general  of 
the  Acha*ans,  118.  he  gains  a 
famous  victory  over  Machanidas 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  kills  him  in 
the  battle,  120,  123.  the  Achae- 
ans erect  him  a  ftatue,  1 24.  ho- 
nours which  he  receives  in  the 
.affembly  at  the  Nemsean  games, 
125.  Philopcemen  is  defeated  at 
fea  by  the  tyrant  Nabis,  235.  he 
gains  a  famous  victory  over  that 
tyrant  near  Sparta,  236.  after  the 
death  of  Nabis,  he  feizes  Sparta, 
and  obliges  that  city  to  enter  into 
the  Achaean  league,  243.  he  re- 
fufes  the  prcfents  offered  him  by 
the  Spartans,  245.  he  fecretly  fa- 
vours the  Spartan  exiles,  and 
eaufes  war  to  be  declared  againft 
that  city,  307.  he  makes  himfelf 
mafter  of  Sparta,  and  reinftates 
the  exiles,  309.  he  attacks  Mef- 
kne,  and  is  taken  prifoner,  345. 
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the  Meffenians  put  him  to  death, 

346.  honours  paid  to  his  memory, 

347.  trial  of  Philopcemen  after 
his  death,  348.  IX.  169 

Philosophers,  Philofopby.  Defi- 
nition of  philofophy,  XII.  313. 
it  confifts  of  three  parts,  logic, 
ethics,  and  phyfics,  XII.  404.  it 
is  wonderfully  proper  for  form- 
ing the  hero,  V.  276.  the  ftudy 
of  this  fcience  incompatible  with 
flavery,III.  345.  divifion  of  phi- 
lofophy into  two  fects,  the  Io- 
nic and  Italic,  XII.  315.  Ionic 
feet,  316.  it  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral  other  feds,  326.  Cyrenaic 
fe#,  327.  Megarean  feet,  329. 
Elean  and  Eretrian  fects,  331. 
Academic  fects,  332.  the  antient 
academy,  ibid,  the  middle  acade- 
my, 344.  and  the  new  academy, 
363.  Peripatetic  feet,  340.  Cy- 
nic fea,  357.  Stoic  feet,  363. 
Italic  feci  375.  divifion  of  this 
feet  into  four  others,  392.  feet  of 
Heraclitus,  392.  feet  of  Demo- 
critus,  394.  Sceptic  or  Pyrrhonic 
feet,  398.  Epicurean  feet,  399. 
general  reflection  upon  the  fects 
of  philofophers,  402.  opinions  of 
the  antient  philofophers  upon  the 
Dialectics  or  Logic,  410.  upon 
Morality  or  the  Ethics,  419.  up- 
on the  fupreme  good  of  man, 
420.  upon  the  virtues  and  duties 
of  life,  441.  upon  the  Metaphy- 
lics,  XIII.  1.  upon  the  exiftence 
of  the  Divinity,  3.  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  Divinity,  8.  upon 
Providence,  17.  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  22.  upon  the 
nature  of  the  foul,  3  1.  upon  the 
phyfics,  36,  &c. 

Philostratus, philologer,  XI. p.2. 
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Philotas,  fon  of  Parmenio,  com- 
mands a  body  of  horfe  in  Alex- 
ander's expedition  againft  Perfia, 
VI.  135.  pretended  confpiracy  of 
Philotas  againft  Alexander,  296, 
298, 
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2o8,  &c.  he  is  put  to  death, 

3°3 

Philotas,  governor  of  upper  Afia, 
is  put  to  death  by  Pithon,  VII. 

Philoxenus,  poet,  favourite  of 
Dionyfius  the  tyrant ;  his  generous 
freedom,  V.  149,  &c. 

Philoxenus,  Macedonian,  feizes 
Harpalus,  and  caufes  him  to  be 
put  to  the  queftion,       VI.  400 
Vboctea,  city  of  Ionia,  is  condem- 
ned to  be  deftroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, IX.  245.  the  Marfeillians, 
originally  defcended  from  that 
city  obtain  pardon  for  it,  ibid. 
Phocis,  part  of  Greece,  II.  297.  it 
is  ravaged  by  Xerxes,  III.  158. 
the  Lacedaemonians  deprive  the 
people  of  Phocis  of  the  cuftody 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  292. 
Pericles  reftores  it  to  them,  ibid. 
the  Phocaeans  till  the  ground 
confecrated  to  Apollo,  VI.  23. 
they  are  declared  guilty  of  facri- 
lege,  and  are  fined,  ibid,  they 
take  arms  againft  the  decree  of 
the  Amphi&yons,  ibid,  the  latter 
make  war  againft  the  Phocaeans, 
25.  Philip  reduces  them,  48 
Phocion,  general  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, drives  Philip  out  of  Eubcea, 
VI.  61.  he  makes  that  prince  raife 
the  fiege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzan- 
tium, 69-  he  rejefts  the  offers  of 
Harpalus,  397.  he  endeavours  in 
vain  to  prevent  the  Athenians 
from  engaging   in  the  Lamian 
war,  VII.  31.  he  is  condemned 
to  die  by  the  Athenians,  72.  his 
body  is  carried  out  of  the  territory 
of  Attica,  74.  the  Athenians  e- 
reft  a  ftatue  to  him,  and  inter  his 
bones  honourably,  80.  character 
and  praife  of  Phocion,  VI.  59, 
397.  VII.  7?,  &c. 
pheenix  fabulous  bird  j  wonders  re- 
lated of  it,  1.  24,  &c 
Phorqneus,  king  of  Argos,  II. 
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Photius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Greek  hiftorian,  XII. 
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Phraates  I,  fon  of Priapatius,  king 
of  the  Parthians,  IX.  333 

Phraates  II,  fucceeds  his  father 
Mithridates  in  the  kingdom  of 
Parthia,  IX.  334.  he  is  defeated 
three  times  by  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
251.  he  releafes  Demetrius,  252. 
he  defeats  Antiochus,  who  is  kil- 
led m  the  battle,  251.  he  mar* 
ries  one  of  that  prince's  daugh- 
ters, 253.  he  is  defeated  by  the 
Scythians,  who  had  called  in  An- 
tiochus to  their  aid,  and  is  killed 
in  flying,  254>  &c* 

Phraates  III,  firnamed  Ibeos, 
king  of  the  Parthians,  IX.  335. 
he  makes  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans  during  the  war  with 
Mithridates,  IX.  151.  heefpoufes 
the  part  of  Tigranes  the  younger 
againft  his  father,  172.  death  of 
Phraates,  IX.  335 

Phraates  IV,  is  placed  by  his 
father  Orodes  upon  the  Parthian 
throne,  IX.  376.  he  puts  his  bro- 
thers, father,  and  his  fon  to 
death, 

Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medea, 
fucceeds  his  father  Dejoces,  II. 
54.  he  makes  himfelf  mafter  of 
almoft  all  upper  Afia,  55.  he 
makes  war  againft  the  Aftyrians, 
ibid,  he  is  defeated,  ibid.  Nabu- 
codonofor  puts  him  to  death, 
ibid. 

Phrataphebnes,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's generals  :  provinces  which 
fall  to  him  after  that  prince's 
death,  VII.  27 

Phrygia,  province  of  Afia  niinor, 
'#11.  7 

Phrygian,  meafure  in  muftc,  XL 
p.  1.  167 

Phryne  ,  famous  courtezan  of 
Greece,  XI.  p.  I.  74.  impudent 
propofal  of  Phryne,  78 

Phry- 
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Phrynicus,  one  of  the  Athenian- 
generals,  oppofes  the  recal  of  AI- 
cibiades,  IV.  10.  he  is  divefted 
of  the  command,  u 

Phrynis,  famous  mufician  of  anti- 
quity, XI.  p.  i.  157 

Phrynon  commands  the  army  of 
the  Athenians  fent  againft  Mity- 
lene, II.  383.  he  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge of  Pittacus,  and  is  tilled, 
ibid. 

Phul,  king  of  the  Afiyrians,  who 
does  penance  upon  the  preaching 
of  Jonah,  II.  25 

Phyllus,  Lacedaemonian  officer, 
is  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Sparta  by 
Pyrrhus,  righting  valiantly,  VII. 
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Physcon.   See  Ptolomv  Ever- 

getes,  firnamed  Pbyfcon. 
Pbyjics  of  the  antients,  XIII.  36 
Phyto,  general  of  the  troops  of 
Rhegium,  defends  that  city  againft 
Dionyfius,  V.  143.  Dionyfius, 
after  having  made  him  fuffer  great 
indignities,  puts  him  to  death, 

144 

Pindar,  Greek  Lyric  poet,  XII. 
26  character  of  his  works,  ibid. 
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Pikes,  ofFenfive  arms  ufed  by  the 
antients,  XI  p.  1.  261 

Piraus,  port  of  Athens,  III.  204. 

XI  p  1.  26 

Piromis,  name  given  to  kings,  faid 
by  the  Egyptian  priefts  to  have 
reigned  in  Egypt,  &  qz 

Pis  an  d  e  r  ,  Athenian  captain,  de- 
termines the  people  of  Athens  to 
recal  Alcibiades,  IV.  n.  the  A- 
thenians  fend  him  to  treat  with 
Alcibiades  and  Tiflaphernes,z£*7. 
at 'his  return  he  changes  the  form 
ofi?he  government,  12 

Pisander,  Lacedaemonian,  is  ap- 
pointed by  Agefilaus  his  brother- 
in-law  to  command  the  fleet  in  his 
Head,  1  54.  he  is  defeated  by  Co- 
non  near  Cnidos,  and  killed  in 
the  battle,  ^5,  &c. 
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Pisistratus,    Athenian,  makes 
himfelf  tyrant  of  Athens,  360, 
362.  lenity  of  his  government, 
364.  his  death,  ibid,    his  charac- 
ter, 360.  library  founded  by  him 
at  Athens, 
Piso   Frugi    (L.  Calpurnius)  re- 
wards the  fervices  of  one  of  his 
fons  with  a  crown  ,of  gold,  XI. 
p-  2.  23.  he  is  ranked  amongft 
the  Latin  hiftorians,     XII.  175 
Piso    {Calpurnius)    conful,  com- 
■  mands  at  the  fiege  of  Carthage 
before  the  arrival  of  Scipio,  I. 
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Pisuthnes,  governor  of  Lydia  for 
Darius,  revolts  againft  that  prince, 
III.  398.  he  is  taken,  and  put  to 
dea*>  ibid. 
Pithon^  one  of  Alexander's  cap- 
tains, is  made  governor  of  Media 
by  Antipater,  VII  62.  he  cau  fes 
Philotas  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
takes  pofieffion  of  his  government, 
90.  he  is  driven  out  of  Media  by 
Peuceftes,  and  obliged  to  retire 
to  Seleucus,  ibid.  Antigonus  puts 
him  to  death,  1 , 2 

Pittacus,  of  Mitylene,  one  of 
the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  drives 
out  the  tyrant  who  opprefied  hig 
country,  II.  383.   he  commands 
the  army  againft  the  Athenians, 
ibid  he  challenges  Phrynon  their 
general  to  a  fingle  combat,  and 
kills  him,  ibid,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mitylene  give  him  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  their  city,  ibid    he  volun- 
tarily abdicates  his  authority  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years,  and 
retires,  ibid,    his  death,  ibid. 
Places.  Attack  and  defence  of  places 
by  the  antients,  II.  248,  250. 
Ill  365,  &c.  XI.  p.  2  126 
Plague,  contagious  diftemper.  III. 
351.  description  of  that  difeafe, 
ibid. 

Planets :  Sigification  of  that  word, 
XIII.  122.  obfervations  upon  the 
planets,  ibid. 

Plant** 
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Plants.    See  Botany. 
Pl  a  nudes,  monk  of  Conftantino- 
ple  :  his  colle&ion  of  epigrams, 
XII.  33- 

Tlatdea,  city  of  Bceotia,  II.  297. 
the  Platteans  acquire  glory  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  III.  99.  they 
refufe  to  fubmit  to  Xerxes,  142. 
the  Greeks  decree  the  prize  of 
valour  to  them  after  the  defeat  of 
Mardonius,  188.  the  Plateans  in- 
ftitute  an  anniverfary  feftival  in 
honour  of  thofe  who  died  in  the 
battle,  191.  fiege  of  Plataea  by 
the  Thebans,  340.  Platsea  be- 
fieged  and  taken  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, 364,  382.  the  The- 
bans demolifh  it  entirely,  384. 
V.  231.  the  Plataeans  retire  to 
Athens,  ibid,  they  induce  Alex- 
ander to  deftroy  Thebes,  VI.  123. 
that  prince  permits  them  to  re- 
build their  city,  254 

Plato,  philofopher  of  Athens :  his 
birth,  XII.  332.  he  attaches  him- 
felf  to  Socrates,  ibid  he  retires  to 
Maegara  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the 
Athenians,  333.  IV.  255.  Plato's 
travels  into  Egypt,  XII.  333. 
.Italy,  ibid.  Sicily,  where  he  ap- 
pears for  the  firft  time  at  the 
court  of  Dionyfius  the  younger, 
V.  1 29  his  intimacy  and  friend- 
Ihip  with  Dion,  ibid  Plato's  fe- 
cond  voyage  into  Sicily,  165. 
wondeiful  change  occafioned  by 
his  prefence  at  the  court  of  Dio- 
nyfius the  younger,  167.  confpi- 
racy  of  the  courtiers  to  prevent 
its  effects,  169.  Plato  quits  the 
court,  and  returns  into  Greece, 
172,  adventure  that  happens  to 
him  at  Olympia,  ibid  he  leturns 
to  the  court  of  Dionyfius  the 
younger,  175.  Dionyfius  differs 
with  him,  176.  he  permits  him 
to  return  into  Greece,  177.  Pla- 
to's death,  328.  XII.  335.  his 
fyftem  of  doctrine,  334.  what  he 
thought  of  the  nature  of  thcDi- 
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vinity,  XIII.  11.  Plato's  fine 
thought  upon  the  formation  of 
the  world,  29.  fecret  jealoufy  be- 
tween Plato  and  Xenophon,  XII. 
325.  Plato's  hatred  of  Democri- 
tus,  397.  means  which  he  ufed 
to  reform  his  nephew  Speulip* 
pus,  336.  Plato's  writings  give 
him  a  place  amongft  the  gramma- 
rians, XI.  p.  2.  165.  and  rheto- 
ricians, 213 
Plautus,  comic  poet,  XII.  40. 
character  of  his  poetry  and  ftyle, 
ibid.  &c. 

Plemmyra,  ifle  near  Syracufe,  III. 
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Pliny  the  elder  ,  philologer, 
XI.  p.  2.  188.  abridgment  of  his 
life,  ibid,  fad  accident  by  which 
he  lofes  it,  191.  his  ftyle,  193 

Pliny  the  younger,  Latin  ora- 
tor, XII.  257.  his  birth,  ibid. 
his  education,  ibid,  his  applica- 
tion to  ftudy,  276.  by  what  de- 
grees he  attains  the  firft  offices  in 
the  ftate,  260.  important  occafi- 
ons upon  which  he  difplays  the 
force  of  his  eloquence  and  indig- 
nation againft  oppreflbrs  of  the 
provinces,  264.  he  is  fent  pro- 
cbnful  into  Pontus  and  Bithynia, 
27b.  his  letter  to  Trajan  concern- 
ing the  Chriftians,  271.  Trajan's 
anfwer  upon  that  head,  273.  Pli- 
ny's return  to  Pome,  274.  his 
death,  276.  Pliny's  efteem  for 
perfons  of  merit  and  learning, 
279.  his  liberalities,  283.  XI.  p.  2. 
26 5.  his  innocent  pleafures,  XII. 
288.  his  ardour  for  reputation 
and  glory,  291.  panegyric  which 
he  pionouhced  upon  Trajan,  296, 
Pliny's  ftyle,  306 

Plistarchus,  fon  of  Leonidas 
king  of  Sparta,  III.  21  z 

Plisthenes,  fon  of  Atreus,  king 
of  Mycenis,  II.  307 

Plistonax,  king  of  Lacedaemonia, 
takes  p.?  ins  to  caufe  a  treaty  to  be 
concluded  between  Athens  and 
Sparta, 
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Sparta,  III.  411.  his  death,  IV. 

Plotius  Gallus  {Lucius)  Latin 
rhetorician,         XI.  p.  2.  227. 

Plutarch,  of  Chaeronea,  Greek 
hillorian,  XI [.  156.  abridgment 
of  his  life,  ibid,  his  works,  162 

Plutarch,  of  Eretria,  callsin  the 

.  Athenians  to  the  aid  of  Eubcea 
befieged  by  Philip,  VI.  58.  his 
perfidy,  61.  Phocion  drives  him 
out  of  Eretria,  ibid. 

Pneumatics.  Origin  of  the  air- 
pump,  XIII.  44 

P&cile,  HamuAd,  gallery  or  porch  of 
paintings  at  Athens,  where  the 

j,  Stoics  ufed  to  aflemble,  III.  1 08. 

XI.  p.  1.  105 

Poem,  epic,  II.  372.  V.  70.  dra- 
matic, 70.  fatyric,  122 

Poefy.  Poets.  Origin  of  poetry, 
XII.  5.  Greek  poets,  8.  II.  371. 
Greek  poets  who  excelled  in  e- 
pic  poetry,  XII.  8.  tragic  poets, 
17.  comic  poets,  19.  Iambic  po- 
ets, 20.  lyric  poets,  21.  elegiac 
poets,  27.  epigrammatic  poets, 
30-  Latin  poets  divided  into 
three  ages,  33.  emulation  of  the 
poets  in  difputing  the  prizes  in 
the  Olympic  games,  V.  69.  poets 
who  invented  and  improved  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  71,  85.  the 
antient  Greek  poets  compofed  the 
declamation  or  pronunciation  of 
their  pieces  themfelves,  XI.  p  1 . 
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Polemarch,  magiftrate  at  Athens, 
employed  both  to  adminiiler  juf- 
tice  and  command  armies,  III. 

1 00.  IV.  312 

Polemon,  philofopher  of  the  an- 
tient academy.  XII.  343 

Poliorcetes,  name  given  Demetrius 
fon  of  Antigonus,        VII.  .115 

Politics :  Policy,  wherein  it  confifts, 
III.  288.  IV.  7,  59,  72,  437. 
X.  11,  18  effecls  of  falfc  policy, 
I.  40.  III.  403.  policy  of  the 
Romans,  IX.  115,   118,  137, 
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203.  language  of  politicians,  V. 

3H 

Pollio,  Latin  poet,  XII.  62 

Pollux  {Julius)  Greek  grammari- 
an, XI.  p.  2.  175 

Polybius,  Greek  hillorian ;  his 
birth,  XII.  137.  his  education, 
138.  his  function  at  the  funeral 
of  Philopcemen,  VIII.  347.  he 
is  chofen  ambaflador  to  Ptolomy 
Epiphanes  by  the  Achaean s,  359. 
he  is  elected  general  of  the  horie 
by  the  Achaeans,  IX.  46.  he  is 
deputed  to  the  conful  Marcius, 
to  whom  he  prefents  the  decree 
of  the  Achaeans,  48,  50.  he  re- 
turns to  Achaia,  51.  he  faves  the 
Achaeans  a  confiderable  expence, 
54.  he  is  included  ih  the  number 
or  the  exiles,  and  carried  to 
Rome,  129.  his  great  friendfhip 
with  the  fecond  Scipio  Africanus, 
129.  I.  363,  367.  XII.  138.  re- 
turn of  Polybius  into  Achaia, 
IX.  169.  zeal  of  Polybius  in  de-< 
fending  Philopcemen's  memory, 
ibid,  proof  which  he  gives  of  his 
difintereftednefs,  170.  he  efta- 
blifhes  good  order  and  tranquillity 
in  his  country,  ibid,  he  returns  to 
Scipio  at  Rome,  and  accompa- 
nies him  to  the  fiege  of  Numan- 
tia,  171.  after  Scipio's  death  he 
returns  into  his  own  country, 
where  he  ends  his  days,  ibid. 
principal  works  compofed  by  Po- 
lybius, XII.  14O 

Polybius,  of  Megalopolis,  officer 
in  the  army  of  the  Achaean s, 

VIII.  12Z 

Polybius,   phyfician,  fon-in-law 
and  fucceflbr   of  Hippocrates, 
XIII.  53 

Pol  y  b  idas,  Lacedaemonian,  is 
charged  with  the  war  againft  O- 
Jynthus,  and  takes  that  city,  V. 
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Polycletus,  famous  ftatuary,  XI. 
p.  1.  69.  lingular  difpute  to  which 
he  is  eapofed  after  his  death,  8a 
Poly- 
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Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  II. 
20 1.  lingular  hiftory  of  that  ty- 
rant, ibid,  his  miferable  end,  203 

Polycrates,  firft  minifter  of  Pto- 
lomy  Epiphanes,  renders  that 
prince  great  fervices,   VIII.  326 

Polydamas,  famous  Athleta  of 
antiquity,  V.  44 

Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
brother  of  Lycurgus,      III.  20 

Polydorus,  brother  of  Jafon,  ty- 
rant of  Pheras,  fucceeds  him, 
and  is  foon  after  killed  by  Poly- 
phron  his  other  brother,  V.  254 

Polyvenus,  fenator  of  Syracufe, 
harangues  the  people  upon  the 
action  of  Andranodorus  after  the 
death  of  Hieronymus,       X.  35 

Polygamy.  It  was  allowed  in  Egypt, 

L  37 

Polygnotus,  famous  painter,  XI. 
p.  1.  105.  generous  action  of  his 
to  the  Athenians,    ibid.  III.  108 

Polyperchon,  Syracufan,  in  con- 
cert with  Leptinus,  kills  Callip- 
pus,  Dion's  murderer^     V.  202 

Polyphron,  is  fubftituted  to  Jafon, 
tyrant  of  Pherae  his  brother,  V. 
254.  he  kills  Polydorus  his  other 
brother,  and  is  foon  after  killed 
himfelf  by  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
ibid. 

Polysperchon,  one  of  the  gene- 
nerals  of  Alexander's  army,  re- 
duces a  country  called  Bubacene, 
VI.  334.  he  ridicules  a  Perfian 
for  proftrating  himfelf  before  A- 
lexander,  338.  that  prince  caufes 
him  to  be  put  in  prifon,  and  par- 
dons him  foon  after,  ibid.  Poly- 
fperchon  takes  the  city  of  Ora, 
3  50.  he  is  appointed  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  and  governor  of 
Macedonia  by  Antipater,  VII. 
68.  he  recals  Olympias,  70.  he 
endeavours  to.  fecure  Greece  to 
himfelf,  ibid,  he  is  driven  out  of 
Macedonia  by  Ca (fonder,  95.  he 
caufes  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alex- 
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ander,  and  his  mother  Barfina  to 
be  put  to  death,  1 28 

PolYstratus,  Macedonian  fol- 
dier,  carries  drink  to  Darius  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  receives 
his  laft  words,  VI.  276 

Polyxenus,  brother-in-law  of  Dio- 
nyfius,  having  declared  againft 
that  prince,  flies  to  avoid  falling 
into  his  hands,  V.  138 

Polyxenides,  admiral  of  the  fleet 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  is  defeat- 
ed by  Livius,  and  reduced  to  fly, 
VIII.  264.  he  defeats  Paufiftra- 
tus,  who  commanded  the  fleet 
of  Rhodes  by  a  ftratagem,  268. 
he  is  defeated  by  iSLmilius,  and 
reduced  to  retire  to  Ephefus, 
27l 

Polyzelus,  brother  of  Hiero  I, 
king  of  Syracufe,  gives  his  bro- 
ther umbrage,  III.  319.  Theron, 
his  fon -in- law,  takes  his  part, 
ibid,  peace  is  made  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  poet  Simonides,  ibid. 

Pompey,  fucceeds  Lucullus  in  the 
war  againft  Mithridates,  X.  166. 
his  conduct  upon  arriving  in  his 
government,  1 68.  he  offers  Mi- 
thridates peace,  169.  he  gains  fe- 
veral  victories  over  that  prince, 
1 70.  he  marches  into  Armenia 
againft  Tigranes,  who  comes  and 
furrenders  himfelf  to  him,  172. 
he  purfues  Mithridates,  and  in  his 
way  fubjects  the  Albanians  and 
Iberians,  176.  tired  of  following 
Mithridates,  he  comes  to  Syria, 
of  which  he  takes  poffeflion,  and 
puts  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the 
Seleucides,  178.  IX.  293.  he 
marches  to  Pontus,  X.  180.  he 
returns  into  Syria,  182.  Pom- 
pey's  expeditions  into  Arabia, 
189.  IX.  319.  and  Judasa,  320. 
he  takes  Jerufalcm,  enters  the 
temple,  arid  the  Sativum  Samlo- 
rum,  323.  after  having  reduced 
all  the  cities  of  Pontus  he  returns 
to  Rome,  X.  189,..  he  receive* 
2  the 
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the  honour  of  a  triumph,  ibid. 
after  his  defeat  at  Pharfalia,  he 
retires  into  Egypt,  205.  he  is 
killed,  207.  description  of  Pom- 
pey  by  Patefculus,  XII.  197 
Pompejus,  Roman  officer,  com- 
mands a  fmall  body  of  troops  du- 
ring the  war  with  Perfeus,  and 
retires  to  an  eminence,  where  he 
defends  himfelf  valiantly,  IX. 

43 

Pomponius  Marcellus  (Marcus) 
'  Latin  grammarian,  XI.  p.  2.  177 

Pomponius,  civilian,     XII.  459 

Pontus,  kingdom  of  Afia  minor,  II. 
6.  VII.  13  chronological  abridg- 
ment of  the  hiftory  of  the  kings 
of  Pontus,  ibid. 

C.  Popilius  is  fent  ambaffador  in- 
to Egypt  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  there,  VIII.  41  7.  he 
obliges  Antiochus  to  quit  Egypt, 
and  leave  the  two  brother  Ptolo- 
mies  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  it,  422. 
he  is  fent  into  Peloponnefus  to 
publifh  the  decree  of  the  fenate 
there  in  favour  of  the  Greeks, 
IX.  45 

Porphyrius,  Tyrian,   a  learned 
pagan,  declared  enemy  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  and  the  holy  Scriptures, 
VIII.  460 

Porus,  Indian  king,  refufes  tofub- 
mit  to  Alexander,  VI.  352-  he  is 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  357, 
362.  Alexander  reltores  him  his 
dominions,  ibid. 

Posidonius,  Stoic  philofopher, 
XII.  371 

Posidonius,  aftronomer  and  geo- 
grapher, XIII.  96 

Pojls.  Invention  of  pofts  and  cou- 
'  riers,  II.  168,  231 

Postkumius,  con ful,  to  revenge 
himfelf  upon  the  people  of  Pras- 
nefte,  exacts  great  expences  for 
his  entertainment  from  them,  and 
thereby  infringes  the  Julian  law, 
XI.  p  i.  254 

Pot  h  inds,  Ptolomy's  minifter,  de- 


thrones Cleopatra,  X.  205.  he 
advifes  the   death  of  Pompey, 

206.  he  endeavours  to  render 
Gefar  odious  to  the  Egyptians, 
209.  he  prevents  the  effect  of 
Csefar's  decree,  and  makes  the 
Egyptians  take  arms  againft  him, 
212.  Casfar  caufes  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  2 14 

Potidcea,  city  of  Macedonia,  re- 
volts againft  the  Athenians,  to1 
whom  it  was  tributary,  III.  296. 
it  is  befieged  and  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  298,  360.  Philip 
takes  that  city  from  them,  VI. 

1  2 

Poverty.  Love  of  poverty  inftituted 
at  Sparta,  IV.  273. 

Power  or  Rule,  the  fpirit  of  it  how 
umbrageous,  X.  80 

Praxiteles,  famous  fculptor  of 
antiquity,  XI.  p.  1.  219 

Prayer  of  the  antients  to  the  gods 
for  the  prefervation  to  them  of 
the  good  things  of  the  earth,  X. 
308.  prayer  of  a  victorious  con- 
ful  on  his  entering  the  capitol  in 
triumph,  XI.  p.  2.  39.  prayer, 
which  Epi&etus  deiired  to  make 
at  his  death,  Xll.  373 

Profeffs  of  the  allies,  Roman  of- 
ficers, XI.  p.  1.  219 

Prexaspes,  confident  of  Camby- 
fes,"  kills  Smcrdis  by  that  prince's 
order,  II.  199.  his  bafe  and 
monftrous  flattery  of  Cambyfes, 
20c.  he  promifes  the  Magi  to 
declare  Smerdis  the  Magus  the 
true  fon  of  Cyrus  to  the  people, 

207.  he  fpeaksto  the  people  from 
the  top  of  a  tower,  declares  the 
contrary  to  them,  throws  himfelf 
down  from  the  tower  and  is  kil- 
led, 208 

Priapatius,  fan  and  fue'eeffor  of 
Arfaces  II,  king'  of  the  Fa'r- 
thians,  IX.  333 

Priene,  city  of  Ionia,        III.  293 
Primipilus,  dignity  in  the  Roman 
army,  XI.  p  1.  23Z 

Prints, 
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Princes.    See  Kings. 

Prifoners ;  ranfom  of  them  amongil 
theantients,  XI.  p.  2.  18 

Procles,  fon  of  Ariftodemus,  reigns 
at  Sparta  with  his  brother  Eury- 
fthencs,  IILl7 

Proculeius,  Roman  officer,  comes 
to  Cleopatra  in  her  retirement, 
and  advifes  her  to  pat  herfelf  into 
Csefar's  hands,  X.  253.  he  makes 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  perfon  of 
that  princefs,  ibid.  Caefar  orders 
him  to  afk  her  what  fhe  defires 
of  him,  254 

Prodicos,  name  given  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  the  guardians  of  the 
kings,  .     HI.  20 

Pkodicus,  famous  fophift,  XI.  p  2. 
295.  his  declamation  of  fifty 
drachmas,  296.  his  death,  29 

Proer^sus,  fophift,  to  whom  the 
Romans  erecled  a  ftatue,  XI.  p.  2. 
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Proetus,  king  of  Argos,   It  306 
Profile,  in  painting,  invention  of 
that  art,  XL  p  i.  127 

Promachus,  one  of  Alexander's 
officers,  dies  in  a  debauch  with 
that  prince,  VI.  394 

Propertius,  Latin  poet,, XII.  87 
Prophecies,  in  reipeel:  to  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  and  the  Egyptians,_  I. 
102,  <i*c.  prophecies  concerning 
Nineve,  II.  59. -.Babylon,  139. 
Cyrus,  1 42.  Alexander,  1 79.  VI. 
218.  Tyre,  204  Antiochus  the 
Great,  VIII.  318.  SeleucusPhi- 
lopator,  404.  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  448  Jacob's  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  Meffiah,  IX.  330 
Prosper  {St.  )  Latin  poet,  XII. 

1 16 

Profperity.  Proof  to  which  it  puts 
the  foul,  II.  86.  train  of  profpe- 
rity, IV.  166 

Protagoras,  brother  of  Nicocles, 
expels  Evagoras  II,  from  Sala- 
min,  and  reigns  in  his  ftead,  V. 
320.  Ochus  confirms  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  throne  to  him,  324 
Vol.  XIII. 
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Protagoras  of  Abdera,  fophift, 
XI.  p.  2.  294.  fingular  law-fuic 
between  Protagoras  and  one  of 
his  difciples,  ibid,  opinion  of  Pro- 
tagoras concerning  the  Divinity, 
III.  446.  XIII.  7.  the  Atheni- 
ans expel  him  their  city,  and 
caufe  his  works  to  be  burnt,  III. 

446.  XIII  7 

Proteas,  Macedonian;  Alexander 
drinks  his  health  in  the  bowl  of 
Hercules,  VI.  416 

Proteus,  king  of  Egypt,  I.  83. 
he  flops  Helen  and  her  riches, 
and  reilores  her  to  Menelaus, 
ibid.  &c. 

Prothous,  fenator  of  Sparta,  op- 
pofes  the  war  with  the  Thebans, 
but  is  difregarded,  V.  233 

Protogenes,  famous  painter,  XL 
p.  1.  131.  manner  of  his  firft  ac- 
quaintance with  Apelles,  118. 
Demetrius's  regard  for  him  du- 
ring the  fiege  of  Rhode?,  VII. 
169.  works  of  Protogenes,  XL 
p.  1.  131 

Protomachus,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals  that  gained  the  vic- 
tory near  the  iflands  Arginufae, 
and  were  condemned  at  their  re- 
turn, IV.  33,  41 

Providence.  Difcourfe  of  Socrates 
upon  Providence,  IV.  220 

Proxenes  of  Bceotia,  commands  a 
body  of  Grecian  troops  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus  the  younger  a- 
gainit  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  IV. 
83.  he  is  feized  by  treachery, 
and  pu.t  to  death,  1 06.  character 
of  Proxenes,  107 

Prudentius  a  Chriftian  poet,  XII. 

109 

Prusias  I,  king  of  Bithynia,  VII. 

1 1 

Prusias  II,  king  of  Bithynia,  fir- 
named  the  Hunter,  declares  for 
the  Romans  againft  Antiochus, 
VIII.  269.  he  makes  war  againit 
Eumenes,  350.  fervices  done  him 
by  Hannibal  during  that'  war, 
Z  ibid. 
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ibid.  I.320.  P.ufias  agrees  to  de- 
liver him  up  to  the  Romans, 
321.  VIII.  351.  he  endeavours 
to  induce  the  Romans  to  grant 
Perfeus  a  peace,  IX.  55.  his  ab- 
ject flattery  in  the  fenate,  133. 
war  of  Pruiiaswith  Attalus,  138. 
the  fenate  oblige  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  to  make  Attalus  fa- 
tisfaclion,  139.  Prufias  intending 
to  put  his  fon  Nicomedes  to 
death,  is  killed  by  him,  141 

Prytanis,  name  of  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate  of  Corinth,         XI.  310 

Psammenittjs,  king  of  Egypt,  is 
conquered  by  Cambyfes,  who 
ufes  him  with  clemency,  I.  1 10. 
II.  192.  he  endeavours  to  reaf- 
cend  the  throne,  and  is  put  to 
death,  I.  no.  II.  194 

Psammis,  king  of  Egypt,    I.  100 

Psammiticus,  one  of  the  twelve 
kings,  who  reigned  at  the  fame 
time  in  Egypt,  is  banilhed  into 
the  fens,  and  on  what  occafion, 
I.  93.  he  defeats  the  other  eleven 
kings,  and  remains  fole  monarch 
of  Egypt,  ibid,  he  makes  war 
againft  the  king  of  Aflyria,  94. 
he  befieges  Azotus,  and  takes  it 
a|ter  a  fiege  of  twenty -nine  years, 
9^.  he  prevents  the  Scythians 
from  invading  Egypt,  95.  his 
juethod  for  knowing  whether  the 
Egyptians  were  the  molt  antient 
people  of  the  earth,  95 

Ptolemais,  daughter  of  Ptolomy 
Soter,  is  married  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetcs,  VIL  202 

Ptolomy,  fon  of  Amyntas  il,  dis- 
putes the  crown  with  Perdiccas, 
V.  2',  5.  PelopiJas  excludes  him 
from  the  throne,        ibid.  VI.  5 

Ptolomy,  fon  of  Seleucus,  is  kil- 
led at  the  battle  of  Ipfus,  VI.  1  7  3 

Ptolomy  J,  Ion  of  Lagus,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  takes  feve- 
ral  cities  of  India,  VI.  348.  he 
is  dangeroidlv  wounded  at  the 
fiege  of  a  city  of  India,  382.  he 
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is  cured  foon  after,  382.  pro- 
vinces which  fall  to  him  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  VII.  26.  he 
caufes  the  body  of  Alexander  to 
be  carried  to  Alexandria,  52. 
he  enters  into  a  league  with  An- 
tipater,  Craterus,  and  Antigonus 
againft  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes, 
55.  he  makes  himfelf  mafler  of 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaea,  65. 
he  takes  Jerufalem,  66.  he  forms 
a  league  with  Seleucus,  Callander, 
and  Lyfimachus,  againft  Antigo- 
nus, U2  he  feizes  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  117.  he  defeats  Deme- 
trius in  battle,  1 1  8.  and  makes 
himfelf  mafterof  Tyre,  119.  de- 
feat of  one  of  his  generals  by 
Demetrius,  120.  different  expedi- 
tions of  Ptolomy  againft  Antigo- 
nus, 128.  Ptolomy  is  defeated 
by  Demetrius,  who  takes  from 
him  the  ifleof  Cyprus,  144,  &c. 

Ptolomy  aflumes  the  title  of 
king,  VII.  146.  he  fends  aid  to 
the  Rhodians  befieged  by  Deme- 
trius, 159,  163.  the  Rhodians, 
in  gratitude,  give  him  the  title 
of  Soter,  169.  Ptolomy  allies 
himfelf  with  Seleucus,  Callander 
and  Lyfimachus,  againft  Antigo- 
nus and  Demetrius,  VII.  178. 
thofe  four  princes  divide  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  amongft  them, 
181.  Ptolomy  retakes  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus  from  Demetrius,  192. 
he  renews  the  league  with  Ly- 
fimachus and  Seleuciif  againft  De- 
metrius, 196.  he  abdicates  the 
throne  to  his  fon  Ptolomy  Phila- 
delphus,  206.  death  of  Ptolomy 
Soter,  213.  praife  of  that  prince, 
ibid,  famous  library,  which  he 
caufed  to  be  erected  at  Alexan- 
dria, 208 
Ptolomy  II,  firnamcd  Philadel- 
phuf,  is  placed  by  his  father  Pto- 
lomy Soter  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  VII.  213.  feaft  which  he 
gives  the  people  on  his  accefliorc 

to 
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to  the  crown,  214.  beginnings 
of  his  reign,  328.  his  refentme/it 
againft  Demetrius  Phalereus, fund. 
Ptolomy  caufes  the  tower  of  Pha- 
ros to  be  erected,  XI.  p.  1.  32. 
he  caufes  the  holy  Scriptures  to 
be  tranflated  into  Greek,  to  adorn 
his  library,  VII.  247.  he  culti- 
vates the  amity  of  the  Romans, 
297.  his  liberality  to  the  Roman 
ambaffadors,  ibid.  Ptolomy  fends 
aid  to  the  Athenians  befieged  by 
Antigonus,  299.  revolt  of  Ma- 
gas  againft  Ptolomy,  300.  the 
latter  quells  a  confpiracy  againft 
his  perfon,  301 .  works  of  Ptolo- 
my of  advantage  to  commerce, 
305.  he  comes  to  an  accommo^ 
dation  with  Magas,  307.  war  be- 
tween Ptolomy  and  Antiochus, 
308.  peace  between  thofe  princes, 
3  1  o.  death  of  Ptolomy  Philadel- 
phus,  316.  character  and  qualities 
of  that  prince,  ibid,  his  tafte  for 
arts  and  fciences,  308,  314.  his 
application  to  make  commerce 
flourifli  in  his  dominions,  305. 

X.  329 

Ptolomy  III,  firnamed  Evergetes, 
fucceeds  his  father  Ptolomy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  VII.  316.  he  avenges 
the  death  of  his  filler  Berenice, 
puts  Laodice  to  death,  and  feizes 
part  of  Afia,  323.  in  returning 
from  that  expedition  he  goes  to 
Jerufalem,  and  offers  facrifces 
there  to  the  God  of  Ifrael,  225. 
league  of  Antiochus  Hierax  and 
Seleucus  Callinicus  againft  Ptolo- 
my, 328.  the  latter  comes  to  an 
accommodation  with  Seleucus, 
328.  he  caufes  Antigonus  to  be 
feized,  and  imprifons  him,  331. 
he  augments  the  library  of  Alex- 
andria, ibid,  he  gives  Jofeph,  the 
nephew  of  Onias,  the  farm  of 
the  revenues  of  the  provinces  of 
Ccelo- Syria,  Phoenicia,  Judaea, 
and  Samaria,  335.  Ptolomy's  li- 
berality to  the  Rhod:ans,  416. 
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arrival  of  Cleomenes  at  the  court 
of  Egypt,  415.  death  of  rtolomy 
Evergetes,  ibid. 
Ptolomy  IV,  firnamed  Philopa- 
tor,  afcends  the  throne  of  Egypt 
after  the  death  of  Ptolomy  Ever- 
getes, VII.  41  6.  VIII.  2.  injuftice 
and  c.uelty  of  that  prince  to  Cle- 
omenes, 38,  40.  Antigonus  the 
Great  undertakes  to  recover  Cce- 
lo Syria  from  Ptolomy,  7,  16. 
lhort  truce  between  thofe  two 
princes,  19.  Ptolomy  gains  a 
great  victory  over  Antiochus  at 
Raphia,  21,  22.  he  comes  to  Je- 
rufalem, 23.  rage  and  revenge  of 
Ptolomy  againft  the  Jews,  becaufe 
they  refufe  to  let  him  enter  into 
the  fanctuary,  24.  he  grants  An- 
tiochus peace,  25.  the  Egyptians 
revolt  againft  Philopator,  27.  that 
prince  gives  himfelf  up  to  all 
manner  of  exceffes,  29  he  put3 
Arfinoe  his  wife  and  filter  to 
death,  30.  he  dies  worn  out  with 
debauches,  136 
Ptolomy  V,  called  Epipbancs,  at 
the  age  of  five  years  aicends  the 
throne  of  Egypt  after  the  death 
of  Ptolomy  Philopatoi-j  VIII. 
136.  Antiochus  the  Great  and 
Philip  enter  into  a  league  to  in- 
vade his  dominions,  140.  Pto- 
lomy is  put  under  the  guardian- 
fhip  of  the  Roman?,  149.  Ariiio- 
menes,  the  young  king's  guardian 
for  the  Romans,  takes  Pafeftine 
and  Coelo- Syria  from  Antiochus, 
167.  Antiochus  retakes  thofe  pro- 
vinces, 168.  Scopas's  confpiracy 
againft  Ptolomy  fruftrated  by  A- 
riftomenes,  209.  Ptolomy  is  de- 
clared at  age,  210.  he  marr'es 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus, 
230.,  he  makes  an  alliance  with 
the  Achnsans,  324.  he  treats  Hyr- 
canus,  the  fon  of  Jofeph,  with 
great  marks  of  favour  and  friend- 
fhip,  28,  &c.  he  takes  a  difguft 
to  Ariftomenes,  and  puts  him  to 
Z  2  ,  death, 
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death,  210,  325.  he  abandons 
himfelf  to  all  forts  of  exceffes, 
ibid,  the  Egyptians  form  feveral 
confplracies  againft  him,  326. 
Ptolomy  chufes  Polycrates  for  his 
prime  minifter,  326.  with  that 
minifter's  afhftance  he  gets  the 
better  of  the  rebels,  ibid,  he  re- 
news the  alliance  with  the  Achae- 
ans,  327.  he  forms  the  defign  of 
attacking  Seleucus,  359.  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  of  his  court  poifon 
him,  ibid. 
Ptolomy  VI,  called  Philometor,  at 
fix  years  old,  fucceeds  his  father 
Ptolomy  Epiphanes,  VIII.  359. 
caufe  of  war  arifes  between  Pto- 
Jomy  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
406.  coronation  of  Ptolomy,  408. 
he  is  defeated  by  Antiochus,  410. 
he  lofes  a  fecond  battle  againft 
Antiochus,  and  is  taken  prifoner, 
412.  the  Alexandrians  elect  his 
brother  Ptolomy  Evergetes  II, 
firnamed  alfo  Phyfcon,  in  his 
place,  415.  Antiochus  replaces 
Philometor  in  appearance  upon 
the  throne,  418.  the  two  bro- 
thers unite  and  reign  jointly,  419. 
the  Romans  prevent  Antiochus 
from  diiturbing  them,  422.  Phi- 
lometor is  dethroned  by  his  bro- 
ther Phyfcon,  IX.  200.  he  goes 
to  Rome  to  implore  the  fenate's 
clemency,  201.  the  Romans  di- 
vide the  kingdom  of  Egypt  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  202. 
new  differences  arife  between  Phi- 
lometor and  Phyfcon,  ibid.  Phi- 
lometor refules  to  evacuate  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus,  204.  he  gains 
a  victory  over  Phyfcon,  and  takes 
him  prifoner,  205.  he  pardons 
him,  and  reftores  him  his  domi- 
nion?, 206.  he  mairies  his  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra  to  Alexander  Bala, 
217.  he  permits  Onias  to  build  a 
temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
ibid,  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  A- 
lexander  his  fon-inlaw,  attacked 
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by  Demetrius,  220.  Apollouius's 
plot  againft  Ptolomy,  ibid,  upon 
the  refufal  of  Alexander  to  deli- 
ver up  that  traitor,  Philometor 
takes  his  daughter  from  him,  gives 
her  to  Demetrius,  and  aids  him 
in  afcending  his  father's  throne, 
ibid.  Philometor's  death,  22  1 
Ptolomy  VII,  called  Evergetes  II, 
and  Phyfcon,  fon  of  Ptolomy 
Epiphanes,  is  placed  by  the  Alex- 
andrians upon  the  throne  of  E- 
gypt  in  his  eldeft  brother's  fiead, 
VIII.  415.  the  two  brothers 
unite  and  reign  jointly,  419.  they 
prepare  to  defend  themfelves  a- 
gainft  the  attacks  of  Antiochus, 
ibid,  the  Romans  oblige  that 
prince  to  leave  thofe  two  bro- 
thers in  tranquillity,  422.  Phyf- 
con dethrones  Philometor,  IX. 
200.  the  Romans  divide  the 
kingdom  between  the  two  bro- 
thers, 202.  Phyfcon,  dhTatisfied 
with  the  part  given  to  him,  goes 
to  Rome,  and  demands  to  be  put 
in  poffeffion  of  the  ifland  of  Cy- 
prus, ibid,  the  Romans  adjudge 
it  to  him,  203.  the  people  of  Cy- 
renaica  oppofe  Phyfcon's  entrance 
into  their  country,  204.  that 
prince  re-eftablifhes  himfelf  in 
that  country,  and  draws  attempts 
againft  his  life  upon  himfelf  by 
his  bad  conduct,  205.  he  make3 
a  fecond  voyage  to  Rome,  and 
carries  his  complaints  thither  a- 
gainft  his  brother,  ibid,  he  un- 
dertakes to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  ibid. 
Philometor  beats  and  takes  him 
prifoner,  and  afterwards  gene- 
roufly  reftores  him  his  domi- 
nions, 206 
Phyfcon  marries  Cleopatra,  the 
widow  of  Philometor,  afcends 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  puts 
his  brother's  fon  to  death,  IX. 
222.  Phyfcon's  excefs  of  folly 
and  debauchery,  236.  ScipioAfri- 
canus 
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canus  the  younger  goes  to  that 
prince's  court,  239.  Phyfcon  puts 
away  Cleopatra,  and  marries  a 
daughter  of  her  and  Philometor, 
named  alfo  Cleopatra,  2155.  hor- 
rible cruelties  which  he  commits 
in  Egypt,  ibid,  a  general  revolt 
reduces  him  to  quit  that  kingdom, 
ibid,  new  cruelties  of  Phyfcon, 
256.  he  returns  into  Egypt,  and 
reafcends  the  throne,   257.  he 
fupports  the  impoftor  Alexander 
Zebina,  and  lends  him  an  army 
to  place  him  upon  the  throne  of 
Syria,  258.  he  gives  his  daughter 
Tryphaena  in  marriage  to  Giypus, 
262.  Phyfcon's  death,  263 
Ptolomv  VIH,    called  Lathyrus, 
fucceeds  his  father  Phyfcon,  IX. 
264.  Cleopatra  his  mother  obliges 
him  to  repudiate  his  eldeft  fifter, 
and  marries  Selena  his  youngeft, 
ibid.  Lathyrus  aids  Antiochus  the 
Cyzicenian  againft  John  Hy rea- 
rms, 268.    Cleopatra  takes  her 
daughter  Selena  from  Lathyrus, 
and  obliges  him  to  quit  Egypt, 
and  content    himfelf  with  -the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus,  273,  274. 
Lathyrus  fends  an  army  to  befiege 
Ptolemais,  and  marches  in  per- 
fon  againft  Alexander  king  of  the 
Jews,  over  whom    he  gains  a 
great  viaory ,    275.  barbarous 
action  of  Lathyrus  after  the  bat- 
tle, ibid,   he  raifes  the  fiegeof 
Ptolemais,  276.  he  makes  an  in- 
effectual attempt  againft  Egypt, 
276.   he  is  recalled  by  the  Alex- 
andrians, and  replaced  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  283^  a  rebel- 
lion rifes  up  againft  him  in  E- 
gypt,    284.     Lathyrus  deftroys 
Thebes,  whither  the  rebels  had 
retired,  ibid,  he  dies  foon  after, 
ibid. 

Ptolomy  IX,  king  of  Egypt  See 

Alexander  fon  of  Phyfcon. 
Ptolomy  X,  fon  of  of  Alexander  I, 
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king  of  Egypt.    See  Alexan- 
der. II. 

Ptolomy  XI,  firnamed  Auletes,  is 
placed  by  the  Alexandrians  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  Alexan- 
der IPs  ftead,  IX.  295 .  he  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  declared  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  people 
by  the  credit  of  Caefar  and  Pom- 
pey,  X.  192.    he  opprefles  his 
fubjedls  in  confequence  with  tax- 
ations, ibid,  he  is  dethroned,  ibid. 
the  Alexandrians  fubftitute  his 
daughter  Berenice  in  his  place, 
ibid  he  goes  to  Rome,  and  with 
money  gains  the  fuffrages  of  the 
principal  perfons  of  the  common- 
wealth for  his  re-eftablifhment, 
194.  he  caufes  moft  of  the  ambaf- 
fadors,  fent  by  the  Egyptians  to 
Rome  to  juftify  their  revolt,  to 
be  murdered,  ibid,    an  orack  of 
the  Sybil  is  trumpt  up  againft 
him,    196.     Gabinius  reinftates 
him  upon  the  throne,  201.  Au- 
letes  puts  his  daughter  Berenice 
to  death,  202.    his  ingratitude 
and  perfidy   to  Rabirius,  203. 
death  of  Auletes,  204 
Ptolomy  XII,    fon  of  Ptolomy 
Auletes,  reigns  after  his  father 
with  his  fifter  Cleopatra,  X.  204. 
he  expels  Cleopatra,  205.  he 
caufes  Pompey  to  be  affaflinated 
by  the  advice  of  Theodotus/206, 
207.  Caefar  makes  himfelf  judge 
between  Ptolomy  and  Cleopatra, 
209.    he  fecures  the  perfon  of 
Ptolomy,  211.    he  releafes  him, 
217-  Ptolomy  renews  the  war  a- 
gainft  Gsfar,  z  1 8.  he  is  defeated, 
and  drowned  in  the  Nile  endea- 
vouring to  efcape,  220 
Ptolomy  I,  king  of  Cyprus,  bro- 
ther of  Ptolomy  Auletes,  is  de- 
pofed  by  the  Romans,  who  con- 
fifcate  his  treafures,  IX.  302.  he 
poifons  himfelf,  303 
Ptolomy  II,  fon  of  Ptolomy  Au- 
Z  3  ktcs, 
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kte&,  is  made  king  of  Cyprus  by 
Casfar,  X.  21  2.  Caefar  gives  him 
the  crown  of  Egypt  jointly  with 
Cleopatra,  220.  death  of  Ptolomy 
poifonedby  thatprincefs,  222 
Ptolomy,  fen  of  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  is  proclaimed  king  of 
Syria  by  Anthony.  X.  236 

Ptolomy  Apion,  natural  fon  of 
Phyicon,  is  made  king  of  Cyre- 
naica  by  his  father,  IX.  264.  he 
leaves  his_  kingdom  to  the  Ro- 
mans at  his  death,  279 
Ptolomy  Ceraunus,  or  Thtvider, 
fon  of  Ptolomy  Soter,  quits  the 
court,  and  retires  firft  to  Lylima- 
chus,  and  afterwards  to  Seleucus, 
VII.  207,  231.  he  engages  the 
latter  m  a  war  with  Lyfimachus, 
232.  he  affaffinates  Seleucus,  and 
poffeiTes  himfelf  of  his  domini- 
ons, 235,  237.  he  marries  his 
filter  Arfinoe,  widow  of  Lyfima- 
chus,  and  caufes  her  two  chil- 
dren by  that  prince  to  be  murde- 
red, 237,  238.  he  banifhes  her 
into  Samothracia,  239.  he  isfoon 
after  punifhed  for  thofe  parricides 
by  the  Gauls,  who  kill  him  in  a 
ba-tIe»  239,  240 

Itolomy  Macron,  governor  of 
the  ifLmd  of  Cyprus  under  Pto- 
lomy Philometor,  revolts  againft 
that  p-ince,  enters  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  AntiochusEpiphanes,  and 
gives  him  poffeffion  o'f  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  V1IL  4,i,  Antio- 
chus  gives  him  a  fhare  in  his  con- 
fidence, and  the  government  of 
Ccelo-Syria  and   Palatine,  ibid. 
he  inarches  againft  the  Jews,  and 
is  defeated  by  Judas  A-Iaccabasus, 
440.  he  becomes  a  friend  to  the 
Jews,  IX.  193.    Antiochus  Eu- 
pator  deorives  him  of  his  govern- 
ment, ibid.  Ptolomy,  through'de- 
fpair,  poifons  himfelf,  ibid. 
'tolomy,  fon  of  Pyrrhus,  is  killed 
in  a  battle  againft  the  Lacedx- 
monians,  VII.  200 
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Ptolomy,  one  of  the  principal  of* 
hcers  of  Philip,  unites  with  A- 
pelles  in  his  confpiracy  againft  that 
prince,  VIII.  62,  64.  Philip 
caufes  him  to  be  put  to  death, 

D  68 

rTOLOMY,  celebrated  aftronomer 
and  geographer,  XIII.  9S 

Publicius  Certus,  Roman  fe- 
nator,  is  excluded  from  the  con- 
fulfhip  by  Pliny's  remon  finances, 
XII.  263,  264 

Pulcher  (P.  Claudius)  conful,  is 
beaten  at  fea  by  Adherbal  the 
Carthaginian  general,        I.  214 

Punic:  origin  and  fignification  of 
that  word,  I.  115.  Punic  wars, 
194,  233,  334 

Pumj2>ments,  eftablifhed  amongftthe 
troops  of  the  antients,  XI.  p.  2. 

20,  24 

Purple,  dye  much  efteetned  by  the 
antients,  X.  362.  fhell-fifh,  from 
which  the  purple  dye  was  ex- 
tracted, ^6$ 

Pydna,  city  of  Macedonia,  is  fub- 
jecled  by  Philip,  VI.  12.  famous 
victory  gained  by  Paulus 
lius  over  Perfeus,  near  that  city, 

„  .  IX.  8 1,  88 

Pylades,  inventor  of  the  art  of  the 
Pantomimes,        XI.  p.  1.  191 

Pylos,  a  {mail  city  of  Meffenia  , 
taken  by  the  Athenians  during 
the  Peloponnefian  war,    III.  384 

Pyramid.  Defcription  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  I.  7,  86.  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  thofe  fa- 
mous firuclures,  g 

Pyrgoteles,  famous  fculptor,  XI. 

Iyrrhias,  general  of  the  ^toli- 
ans,  is  twice  beaten  by  Philip, 
VIII.  87 

Iyrrho,  philofopher,  chief  of  the 
fed:  which  bears  his  name,  XII. 
3_98-  his  method  of  philofophi- 
zing,  ibid,  his  indifference,  ibid. 
abominable  maxim  taught  by  him, 

399 
Pyrr  hu?. 
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Pyrrhus,  fon  of  .ffiacides  king  of 
Epirus,  flies  from  the  fury  of  the 
revolted,  VII.  188.  he  is  re-efta- 
blifhed  upon  the  throne  of  Epi- 
rus by  Glaucias  king  of  lliynum, 

189.  the  Moloflians  revolt  againft 
him,  and  plunder  all  his  riches, 
ibid,  he  retires  to  Demetrius,  fon 
of  Antigonus,  ibid,  he  diftin- 
guifhes  himfelf  at  the  battle  of 
lpfus,  180,  189.  he  goes  to  E- 
gypt  as  an  hoftage  for  Demetrius, 

190.  he  marries  Antigone,  daugh- 
ter of  Berenice,  ibid  Ptolomy 
gives  him  a  fleet  and  money,  of 
v/hich  he  makes  ufe  for  repoflef- 
fmg  himfelf  of  his  dominions, 
ibid,    Pyrrhus  takes  Macedonia 
from  Demetrius,  and  is  declared 
king  of  it,  196,197.  he  divides 
that  kingdom  with  Lyfimachus, 
200.  he  is  foon  obliged  to  quit 
it,  201.   the  Tarentines  call  in 
Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  againft  the 
Romans,  252.  that  prince  goes  to 
Italy,  255.  he  defeats  the  conful 
Levinus,  259,  &c.  he  caufes  pro- 
pofals  of  peace  to  be  made  to  the 
Romans,   261.    convention  of 
Pyrrhus  with   Fabricius,  266. 
Pyrrhus  gains  a  fecond  advantage 
over  the  Romans,  274.  _  expedi- 
tions of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily,  276. 
I.  191.    he  returns  into  Italy, 
VII.  279.   he  plunders  the  tem- 
ple of  Proferpine  in  the  country 
of  the  Locrians,  ibid,  he  is  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  281.  he 
returns  into  Epirus,    282.  he 
throws  himfelf  into  Macedonia, 
and  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  it 
for  a  time,  after  having  defeated 
Antigonus,  ibid,    expedition  of 
Pyrrhus  into  Peloponnefus,  284. 
he  befieges  Sparta  ineffe&ually, 
285.   he  is  killed  at  the  fiege  of 
Argos,  292,  &c.   good  and  bad 
characters  of  Pyrrhus,  198,  252, 

294 

Pythagoras,  Lacedxmonian,  com- 
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mands  part  of  the  fleet  of  Cyrus 
the  younger,  in  the  expedition  of 
that  prince  againft  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  IV,  83 

Pythagoras,  fon  of  Evagoras,  de- 
fends the  city  ofSalamin  befieged 
by  Artaxerxes,  during  his  father's 
abfence,  IV.  182 

Pythagoras,  philofopher, III. 328. 
XII.  375-  travels  of  Pythagoras, 
376.  he  goes  to  Italy  and  fettles 
at  Crotona,  where  he  opens  a 
fchool  of  philofophy,  III.  3 1 8. 
XII.  376.    noviciate  of  filence 
which  he  made  his  difciples  ob- 
ferve,  329.  XII.  377-  wonderful 
change,  that  his  doctrine  effected 
in  Italy,  and  efpecially  in  Croto- 
na, 378,  &c.  death  of  Pythago- 
ras, 389.  opinions  of  that  philo- 
fopher  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Divinity,  381.  XIII.  10.  his 
fyftem  of  the  Metempfychofis, 
and  chimeras  which  he  related  of 
himfelf  on  that  head,  XII.  382, 
&c.  wonders  attributed  to  Py- 
thagoras, 38.8 
Pytharchus,  of  Cyricum,  gains 
the  favour  of  Cyrus,  who  gives 
him  the  revenues  of  feven  cities 
for  a  penfion,  H-  237 

Pytheas,  magiftrate  of  the  Boeo- 
tians, induces  them  to  unite  their 
forces  againft  the  Romans,  IX. 
160.  Metellus  puts  him  to  death, 
162 

Pytheas,  famous  aftronomer  and 
geographer,    IX.  148.  XIII.  94 
Pythias,  friend  of  Damon:  trial 
to  which    their  friendlhip  was 
put,  V.  157 

Pytbia,  name  of  the  prieftefs  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  V.  23 

Pjtbian,  celebrated  games  of  Greece, 
V.  3> 

Pythis,  fculptor,   who  adorned 
the  Maufoleum,       XI.  p.  1.  80 
Pythius,  Lydian  prince,  of  inv 
menfe  riches  and  exceeding  fruga- 
lity, X.  354.  generous  ofFcr  which 
Z  4   "  ha 
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he  makes  Xerxes  of  his  riches, 
III.  i  23.  means  which  the  prin- 
cefs  his  wife  ufes  to  make  him 
fenfible  of  the  injufh'ce  and  ridi- 
cule of  his  condud,  129.  cruelty 
which  Pythius  experiences  from 
Xerxes,  i3o 
Pvthodorus,  fent  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  aid  of  the  Leon  tines, 
is  banifhed  for  not  having  under- 
taken the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  III. 

425 

Python  of  Byzantium,  famous 
rhetorician,  is  deputed  by  Philip 
to  the  Thebans  to  incline  them 
to  peace,  vl.  79 

Pvxodorus,  fhepherd,  difcovers  a 
mine  of  marble  near  Ephefus, 
XI.  p.  1.  23.  the  Fphefians  de- 
c;ee  great  honours  to  him,  ibid. 
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U/efior,  Roman  officer ;  his 
functions  in  the  army,  XI. 

p.  1.  237 

Qu  intus  Curtius,  Latin  hiftorian, 
XII.  207 

Quint il ian,    Latin  rhetorician, 
XL  p.  2.   252.  his  birth,  ibid. 
means  which  he  ufes  for  acquiring 
eloquence,  2  5  3  he  opens  a  fchool 
of  eloquence  at  Rome,  254.  and 
at  the  fame  time  exercifes  the 
function  of  an  advocate,  2:1;.  he 
obtains  the  emperor's  permiflion 
for  quitting  thofe  two  employ- 
ments, 256.    he  lofes  one  of  his 
ions,  257.  he  begins  his  Infiitu- 
tiones  Oratorio,  258.  Domitian 
confides  the  education  of  thc'two 
princes  his  grand-nephews  to  him, 
ibid,  his  impious  flattery  of  that 
emperor,  259.   his  grief  for  the 
lofs  of  his  fecond  fon,  261.  he 
finiflies  his  work,  the  Injiitutiohes 
Oratorio,  263.  the  time  of  his 
death  not  known,  267.  plan  and 
character  of  Quintilian's  rhetoric, 
267.  method  of  inflrufiing  youth 
in  his  time,  27^ 
Quoit.    See  Difcus. 


RABIRIUS  POSTHUMUS, 
Roman  knight,  goes  to  Pto- 
lomy  Auletes  in  order  to  be  paid 
the  fums  he  had  lent  that  prince 
at  Rome,  X.  203.  perfidy  of 
Ptolomy  in  refpeft  to  him,  ibid. 
Rabirius  is  accufed  at  Rome  of 
having  affifted  Ptolomy  in  corrup- 
ting the  fen  ate,  204.  Cicero 
takes  his  defence  upon  him,  ibid. 
Race.  See  Courfe. 
Ragau,  name  of  the  plain  where 
Nabucodonofor  conquered  Phra- 
ortes,  II.  55 

Ramesses-Miamum,  king  of  E- 
gypt,  I.  74.  he  makes  the  Ifrae- 
lites  fuffer  infinite  hardfhips,  ibid. 
Rammius,  citizen  of  Brundufium, 
is  ordered  by  Perfeus  to  poifon 
Eumenes,  IX.  1  2.  he  goes  to  Va- 
lerius at  Chalcis,  discovers  the 
whole  to  him,  and  follows  him  to 
Rome,  ibid. 
Rapbia,  city  of  Paleftine,  near 
which  Antiochus  the  Great  was 
defeated  by  Ptolomy  Philopator, 
VIII.  22 

Reading,  of  hiffory  efpecially  :  of 
what  ufe  it  is  to  a  prince,  VI. 
115.  delicacy  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  refpecl  to  the  books  that 
youth  were  to  be  fuffered  to  read, 
IL  <?77 

Reg  illus  (  L.  JEmiiins )  is  charged 
with  the  command  of  the  Ro- 
man fleet  in  the  room  of  Livius, 
VII I.  266.   he  gains  a  compleat 
victoiy  over  Polyxenides,  Antio- 
Chus's  admiral,  271.   he  receives 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  297 
Regulus  (  M  Attilius  )  conful,  gains 
a  great  victory  over  the  Carthagi- 
nians with  his  fleet,  I.  200.  he 
goes  to  Africa,  ibid,  the  Romans 
continue  him  in  the  command  as 
proconful,  ibid,    he    defeats  the 
Carthaginians,  and  feizes  Tunis, 
201.  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  daz- 
zled 
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zledby  his  glorious  fucceffes,  203. 
he  is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Carthaginians,  205,  &c. 
the  Carthaginians  fend  him  to 
Rome  to  propofe  the  exchange 
of  prifoners,  210.  at  his  return 
they  put  him  to  a  cruel  death, 
211 

Religion.  Origin  and  fource  of  the 
religion  of  the  antients,  V.  1,  &c. 
attention  of  the  antients  in  dif- 
charging  all  the  duties  of  religi- 
on. 111.  193.  IV.  196.  XI.  p.  1. 
273.  p.  2.  4.  the  veil  of  religi- 
on often  ferves  to  cover  the  mod 
criminal  defigns ,  and  the  mod 
unjuft  enterprizes,  III.  403.  VI. 

42 

Rejurreclion  of  the  body.  Confufed 
notion  which  the  antients  had  of 
the  refurrection  of  the  body,  IV. 

39 

Retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks 
after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  IV. 

109,  &c. 

Rhadamanthus,  brother  of  Mi- 
nos, is  appointed  by  that  prince 
to  adminiiter  juftice  in  his  capital 
city,  IV.  283 

Rampsinitus,  king  of  Egypt,  1. 

84 

Rhegiutn,  city  of  Sicily,  forms  a 
league  againft  Dionyfius,  V.  123 
it  makes  peace  with  that  tyrant, 
ibid,  its  refufal  to  give  him  a 
wife,  and  the  infolent  anfvver 
with  which  that  refufal  is  attend- 
ed, 127.  Dionyfius  befieges  it 
out  of  revenge,  141,  142.  mife- 
rable  fate  of  that  city,  143.  a 
Roman  legion  by  the  aid  of  the 
Mamertines  comes  and  fettles 
there,  after  having  expelled  the 
inhabitants  I.  194.  the  Romans 
re-eftablifh  the  inhabitants,  ibid. 

Rheomithres,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  revolt  againft  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  delivers  up  the  princi- 
pal rebels  to  that  prince,  to  make 
his  own  peace,  and  keeps  the  mo- 
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ney  which  he  had  brought  from 
Egypt  for  the  confederacy,  V. 

,  295 

Rhetorician.  The  meaning  of  that 
word,XI.  p. 2.  2ii.  Greek  rhe- 
toricians, 213.  Latin  rhetoricians, 
223 

Rhetoric  inferibed  to  Herennius,  XL 
p.  2.  241 

Rhisiases,  Achaean,  obliges  his 
fon  Memnon,  who  was  chief 
magiftrate,  by  menaces  not  to  op- 
pole  the  treaty  with  the  Romans, 
VIII.  178 

Rhodes,  ifland  and  city  of  Alia  mi- 
nor, II.  7.  Rhodes  takes  arms  a- 
gainft  Athens,  V.  303.  it  is  de- 
clared free,  310.  it  is  fubjecled 
by  Maufolus  king  of  Caria,  315, 
the  Rhodians  undertake  to  de- 
throne Artemifia  widow  of  that 
prince,  317.  that  princefs  takes 
their  city,  ibid,  the  death  of  Ar- 
temifia reinftates  their  liberty, 
319.  the  Rhodians  refufe  to  aid 
Antigonus  againft  Ptolomy,  VIL 
151.  Demetrius  befieges  their 
city,  ibid,  he  raifes  the  fiege  a 
year  after  by  a  peace  very  honou- 
rable for  the  Rhodians,  168.  he 
makes  them  a  prefent  of  all  the 
machines  of  war,  which  he  had 
employed  in  that  fiege,  ibid,  the 
Rhodians  erect  the  famous  Colof- 
fus,  with  the  money  raifed  by 
the  fale  of  thofe  machines,  ibid. 
their  impious  flattery  of  Ptolomy, 
to  exprefs  their  gratitude  for  the 
aid  he  had  given  them  during 
that  fiege,  ibid,  great  earthquake 
at  Rhodes,  416.  emulation  of  the 
neighbouring  princes  in  confoling 
that  affl idled  city,  416.  X.  18. 
deftrucl  on  of  the  famous  Colof- 
fus,  VII.  41  7.  war  between  the 
Rhodians  and  Byzantines,  and 
the  caufesof  it,  VIII.  14.  peace 
is  reflored  between  the  two  peo- 
ple, 15.  war  between  the  Rho- 
dians and  Philip,  141.  they  de- 
feat 
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feat  Hannibal  at  fea,  268.  dif- 
pute  between  the  Rhodians  and 
Eumenes  before  the  Romans,  con- 
cerning the  Grecian  cities  of 
Afia,  286.  the  Rhodians  figna- 
lize  their  zeal  for  Rome  in  the 
war  with  Perfeus,  IX.  22.  they 
fend  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  and 
to  the  Roman  army  in  Macedo- 
nia, who  fpeak  there  in  favour  of 
Perfeus  with  extraordinary  info- 
lence,  55,  77.  they  fend  deputies 
to  Rome,  who  endeavour  to  ap- 
peafe  the  anger  of  the  fenate, 
1 1 8.  after  long  and  warm  follici- 
tations,  they  prevail  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  1 24 

Rhodogune,  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates  king  of  the  Parthians,  is 
married  to  Demetrius  king  of 
Syria,  IX.  232 

Rhodope,  famous  courtezan,  X1L 

24 

Rhone,  river.  Pafiage  of  the  Rhone 
by  Hannibal,  I.  246 

Rhyme,  or  Time,  term  of  mufic  : 
wherein  it  confifts,         II.  257 

Richelieu  [Cardinal)  composed 
dramatic  poems,  and  piqued  him- 
felf  upon  excelling  that  way,  V. 

1 46 

Riches,  contempt  which  the  antient 
Scythians  had  for  riches,  III.  56 
Rivers,  with  gold  in  them,  X. 

338 

Romances,  bad  tafle  of  thofe  who 
delight  in  reading  fuch  works, 
XII.  156 

Romans.  Firft  treaty  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  1. 1  57. 
the  Romans  fend  deputies  to  en- 
quire into  the  laws  of  the  cities 
of  Greece,  III.  225.  fecond 
treaty  between  the  Romans  and 
Ca'th.iginian?,  I.  172  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus, 
VII.  z^.  they  are  defeated  in 
two  battles  by  that  prince,  259, 
273.   they  gain  a  great  victory 
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over  Pyrrhus,  and  oblige  him  to 
quh  Italy,  281,  282.  they  punifh 
their  citizens  who  had  fettled  in 
Rhegium,  I.  195.  they  fend  am- 
bafladors  to  Ptolomy  Philadel- 
phus,  and  make  an  alliance  with 
that  prince,  VII.  297.  they  aid 
the  Mamertines  againft  the  Car- 
tha  ginians,  I.  1 96.  they  make  an 
alliance  with  Hiero  king  of  Sy- 
racufe,  X.  8.  they  form  the  de* 
fjgn  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the 
firft  time,  I.  196.  they  beat  the 
Carthaginians  firft  near  the  coaft 
of  Myle,  and  afterwards  near 
Ecnoma,  197,  199.  they  go  to 
Africa,  200.  they  are  at  firft,  vic- 
torious, and  afterwards  defeated, 
201,  205.  they  defeat  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  in  fight  of  Sicily, 
211.  they  go  to  Sicily,  and  form 
the  fiege  of  Lilybasum,  2 1 2.  they 
are  defeated  at  fea,  214.  they 
gain  a  great  vidlory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians, to  whom  they  grant; 
peace,  217,  218 

The  Romans  take  Sardinia 
from  the  Carthaginians,  I.  233. 
they  drive  Teuta  out  of  Illyrium, 
VII.  355.  they  fend  a  folemn 
embafly  into  Greece  to  notify 
their  treaty  with  the  Ulyrians, 
ibid,  the  Corinthians  admit  them 
to  the  Ifthmian  games,  and  the 
Athenians  grant  them  the  freedom 
of  their  city,  356.  the  Romans 
drive  Demetrius  of  Pharos  out  of 
IUyrium,  VIII.  43.  they  fend 
ambaffadors  to  demand  him  of 
Philip,  who  refufes  to  deliver 
him  up,  ibid  they  declare  war 
againft  the  Carthaginians,  I.  242. 
they  are  defeated  near  the  Ti-* 
cinus,  256.  near  Trebia,  260. 
and  the  lake  of  .Thrafymenus, 
265.  they  make  feveral  conquefts 
in  Spain,  274.  they  lofe  a  great 
battle  near  Canna:,  271J.  Hanni- 
bal befieges  Rome,  287.  the  Ro- 
mans are  defeated  in  Spain,  289. 
2  they 
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they  gain  a  great  battle  over  Af- 
drubal,  293-  they  go  to  Africa, 
295.  they  defeat  the  Carthagini- 
ans near  Zarna,  oblige  them  to 
demand  peace,  and  grant  it  thein, 
301,  &c. 

The  Romans  fend  deputies  to 
Ptolomy  and  Cleopatra  to  renew 
their  antient  alliance  with  Egypt, 
VIII.  28.  they  gain  an  advan- 
tage over  Philip  at  Apollonia,  77. 
they  break  with  Hieronymus,  X. 
32.  upon  the  news  of  that  prince's 
death  they  fend  Marcellus  into 
Sicily,  34.  that  general  takes  Sy- 
racuse, 64  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  iEtolians,  VIII. 
82.  the  Romans  fend  Sulpitius  to 
the  aid  of  the  iEtolians  againft 
Philip,  87.  various  expeditions  of 
that  prastor  in  Macedonia,  88, 
102.  general  peace  between  the 
Romans  and  Philip,  in  which 
the  allies  on  both  fides  are  in- 
cluded, 130.  the  Romans  accept 
the  guardianfhip  of  Ptolomy  Epi- 
phanes,  147.  they  declare  war 
againft  Philip,  151.  they  defeat 
that  prince  in  a  battle,  159.  they 
employ  their  credit  with  Antio- 
chus  to  induce  him  not  to  make 
war  with  Attalus,  166.  expediti- 
ons of  the  Romans  in  Phocis, 
172.  they  make  a  treaty  with 
Nabis,  183.  they  gain  a  famous 
victory  over  Philip  near  Scotufla 
and  Cynofcephalse,  187.  they 
grant  that  prince  peace,  196. 
they  reinftate  Greece  in  its  an- 
tient liberty,  200 

The  Romans  fend  an  embaffy 
to  Antiochus,  VIII.  207.  it  tends 
only  to  diipofe  both  fides  to  an 
open  rupture,  208.  they  make 
war  againft  Nabis,  213.  they  ob- 
lige him  to  demand  peace,  and 
grant  it  him,  220.  preparations 
on  all  fides  for  a  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus,  226.  mu- 
tual embafiies  on  both  fides  with- 
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out  effect,  ibid,  the  Romans  fend 
troops  againft  Nabis,  who  had 
broken  the  treaty,  235.  they  de- 
clare war  againft  Antiochus,  352. 
they  gain  an  advantage  over  that 
prince  at  Thermopylae,  256.  they 
defeat  Polyxenides,  Antiochus's 
admiral,  on  two  occahons,  265, 
271.  they  go  to  Afia,  and  gain 
a  great  victory  over  Antiochus 
near  Magnefia,  273,  277.  they 
grant  him  peace,  284.  they  re- 
duce the  /Etolians,  and  grant 
them  peace,  305.  they  fubject 
the  Gauls  of  Afia,  311.  com- 
plaints againft  Philip  carried  to 
Rome,  330.  the  Romans  fend 
commifiaries  to  examine  into 
thofe  complaints,  and  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  ill  treatment 
of  Sparta  by  the  Achaeans,  ibid. 
334.  new  complaints  carried  to 
Rome  againft  Philip,  361=  the 
Romans  fend  back  his  fon  De- 
metrius with  ambafladors.  363. 
they  favour  Mafinifia,  who  was 
at  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  I. 

329 

The  Romans  fend  ambafladors 
into  Macedonia,  to  have  an  eye 
upon  the  conduct  of  Perfeus,  IX. 
4.  they  break  with  that  prince, 
1 4.  the  war  is  declared  in  form, 
24.  the  Romans  are  worfted  near 
the  river  of  Peneus,  33.  the  fe- 
nate  makes  a  wife  decree  to  put  a 
ftop  to  the  avarice  of  the  generals 
and  magiftrates,  who  opprefled 
the  allies,  4^.  the  Romans  pene- 
trate into  Macedonia,  49.  they 
conquer  Gentius  king  of  Illyrium, 
74.  they  gain  a  great  victory 
over  Perfeus  near  the  city  of  Pyd- 
na,  86.  that  prince  is  taken  with 
his  children,  96.  decree  of  the 
fenate  which  grants  liberty  to 
the  Macedonians  and  lllyrians, 
100  the  Romans  oblige  Antio- 
ch  s  Epiphanes  to  quit  Egypt, 
and  to  leave  the  two  reigning 
brothers 
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brothers  in  peace,  VIII.  422. 
their  cruel  treatment  of  the^to- 
lians,  IX.  125.  all  in  general 
who  had  favoured  Perfeus,  are 
cited  to  Rome,  to  anfwer  for  their 
conduct  there,  1 26.  a  thoufand 
Achseans  carried  thither,  1 29. 
the  fenate  banifhes  them  into  fe- 
veraj  towns  of  Italy,  130.  after 
feventeen  years  of  banifhment, 
they  are  fent  back  into  their  own 
.  country,  132.  they  refufe  Eu- 
menes  entrance  into  Rome,  134. 
the  Romans  divide  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt  between  Philometor  and 
Phyfcon,  202.  one  of  their  am- 
baffadors  is  killed  in  Syria,  207 
The  Romans  declare  the  Jews 
their  friends  and  allies,  IX.  21  1. 
they  acknowledge  Demetrius , 
king  of  Syria,  212.  they  conquer 
the  Ligurians,  and  give  their  ter- 
ritory to  the  Mafiilians,  143.  they 
defeat  Andrifcus,  and  two  more 
adventurers,  who  had  poffeffed 
themfelves  of  Macedonia,  and 
reduce  that  kingdom  into  a  Ro- 
man province,  IX.  151,  155. 
they  declare  war  againft  the  Car- 
thaginians, L  338.  they  order 
them  to  abandon  Carthage,  341. 
they  befiege  that  city,  and  de- 
molifh  it  entirely,  345,  348.  de- 
cree of  the  fenate  for  feparating 
feveral  cities  from  the  Achaean 
league,  IX.  157.  troubles  in  A- 
chaia,  159.  the  Romans  defeat 
the  Achseans,  and  take  Thebes, 
161,  &c.  they  gain  another  vic- 
tory over  the  Achaeans,  take  Co- 
rinth, and  burn  it,  163,  &c.  they 
reduce  Greece  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, 165.  they  renew  the  trea- 
ties made  with  the  Jews,  229, 
235.  they  inherit  the  riches  and 
dominions  of  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus,  243.  they  reduce  A- 
riflonicus,  who  had  poffeffed 
himfelf  of  them,  244.  war  of  the 
Romans  againft  Jugurtha,  I.  377. 
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Ptolomy  Apion  king  of  Cyrenai- 
ca,  and  Nicomedes  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  leave  the  Romans  their 
dominions  at  their  deaths,  IX. 
279,  285.  the  Romans  reduce 
thofe  kingdoms  into  Roman  pro- 
vinces, ibid. 

The  Romans  re-eftablifh  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithy- 
nia,  expelled  by  Mithridates,  X. 
86.  maffacre  of  all  the  Romans 
and  Italians  in  Afia  minor,  98. 
the  Romans  gain  three  great  bat- 
tles againft  the  generals  of  Mi- 
thridates, 103,  108,  109.  they 
grant  that  prince  peace,  115.  fe- 
cond  war  of  the  Romans  with 
Mithridates,  1  19.  they  are  de- 
feated by  that  prince  in  a  battle, 
125.  they  gain  a  great  victory 
over  him,  and  reduce  him  to  re- 
tire into  Armenia  to  Tigranes  his 
fon-in-law,  132,  142.  they  de- 
clare war  againft  Tigranes,  and 
defeat  him  in  a  battle,  145,  147. 
fecond  victory  of  the  Romans 
over  the  united  forces  of  Mithri- 
dates and  Tigranes,  1157.  they 
again  gain  feveral  victories  over 
Mithridates,  who  had  recovered 
his  dominions,  1  70.  they  fubject 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  172. 
they  drive  Antiochus  Afiatieus 
out  of  Syria,  and  reduce  that 
kingdom  into  a  Roman  province, 
178.    IX.  293 

The  Romans  are  declared  heirs 
of  his  dominion  by  the  will  -of 
Alexander  king  of  Egypt,  IX. 
296.  end  of  the  war  with  Mi- 
thridates, X.  187.  the  Romans 
drive  Ptolomy  out  of  Cyprus,  and 
confifcate  his  treafures,  IX.  301, 
&c.  they  invade  Parthia,  and  are 
defeated,  336,  &c.  they  declare 
Ptolomy  Auletes  their  friend  and 
ally,  X.  192.  they  reduce  Egypt 
into  a  Roman  province,  259. 
Cappadocia  is  alfo  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province,  IX,  392.  re- 
flection 
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fkftion  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Romans  in  refpeft  to  the  ftates  of 
Greece,   and  the  kings  both  of 
rLurope  and  Aha,   VIII.  298. 
ftrokes  of  the  Roman  policy, 
350,  356.    IX.  115,  118,  137, 
203.  difference  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Greeks,  177.  Ro- 
man haughtinefs  ,    VIII.  422, 
424.  Roman,  or  Civil  law,  XII. 
453.  undertaking  and  declaration 
of  war  amongft  the  Romans,  XI. 
p.  1.  198,  203.  choice  of  their 
generals  and  officers,  208.  levy 
of  troops,  221.  provilions,  237. 
pay  of  their  troops,  247.  their 
arms,  256.  fetting  out  of  the 
conful  and  army,  IX.  25.  XI. 
p.  1.  273.   march  of  the  army, 
275.  confirmation  and  fortification 
of"  the  camp,  278.  difpofition  of 
the  camp,  283.  employments  and 
exercifes  of  the  foldiers  and  offi- 
cers in  their  camp,  292.  care  to 
confult  the  gods,  and  harangue 
the  troops  before  a  battle,  XI. 
p.  2.  4.   manner  of  drawing  up 
armies  in  battle,  and  engaging, 
17.  punifhments,  20.  rewards, 
31.  triumphs,  36.   navy  of  the 
Romans,  139,  &c.  magnificent 
idea  of  the  grandeur  and  majefty 
of  the  Roman  empire,  1 94.  pro- 
grefs  of  aftronomy  and  geogra- 
phy amongft  the  Romans,  XIII. 
96,    104.   difference  of  tafte  of 
rhe  Romans  and  Greeks  in  refpe£t 
to  Shews,  V.  62 

Rosaces,  governor  of  Lydia,  and 
Ionia,  commands  a  detachment 
of  Ochus's  army  in  that  prince's 
expedition  againft  Egypt,  V".  324 
Rosaces,  Perfian  lord,  gives  proofs 
of  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  VI.  141 

Roscius,    famous  comedian,  XI. 

p.  1.  180.  the  yearly  amount  of 
■  his  pay,  188 
RofeUe,  or  fine  copper,        X.  305 
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Rozvers.  Condition  of  them  a- 
mongft  the  anticnts,        V.  344 

Roxana,  filler  of  Statira,  queen  of 
Perfia.  Tragical  hiftory  of  that 
princefs,  IV.  60 

Roxane,  daughter  of  Oxyartes, 
wife  of  Alexander,  VI.  353.  fhe 
caufes  Statira,  Alexander's  wi- 
dow, as  well  as  herfelf,  to  be  put 
to  death  with  Drypaetis,  He- 
pheftion's  widow,  VII.  29.  fhe  is 
delivered  of  a  fon  foon  after  A- 
lexander's  death,  26.  CafTander 
deprives  her  of  all  the  honours  of 
a  queen,  and  foon  after  puts  her 
to  death,  94,  127 

Roxane,  filler  of  Mithridates,  X. 
133.  deplorable  end  of  that  prin- 
cefs, 133 

Rusticus  Arulenus,  Stoic  phi- 
lofopher,  and  Pliny's  mailer,  is 
put  to  death  by  Domitian's  or- 
der, XII.  258 

S. 

S abacus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  en- 
ters Egypt,  and  conquers  it,  I. 
88.  at  the  expiration  of  fifty 
years  he  retires  voluntarily  into 
Ethiopia,  8q 
Sabaans,  feci  of  idolaters  in  the 
Eaft,  II.  273 

Sabinus  (  Fabius  )  antient  civili- 
an, XII.  457 
Sabracha,  powerful  people  of  India 
fubjecled  by  Alexander,  VI.  3R2 
Saca?,   Scythian  nation,  conquered 
by  Alexander,  VI.  382 
Soxee,  people  of  AfTyria,  fubje&ed 
by  Cyrus,  II.  n2 
Sacrobosco  {John)  famous  aftro- 
nomer,                      XIII.  99 
Sadyattes,    king  of  Lydia,  II. 

6g.  he  befieges  Miletus,  ibid. 
Sages.    Abridgment  of  the  lives  of 
the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  II. 

-     .  .  38o 

Sagunturn,  city  of  Spain,  befieged 
and  taken  by  Hannibal,  I.  240, 
2  &c. 

Sais, 
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Sais,  city  of  the  lower  Egypt,  I. 

24 

Salamin,  capital  city  of  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  IV.  182 

Salamin,  ifle  of  Greece,  famous  for 
the  battle  at  fea  between  Xerxes 
and  the  Greeks,  II.  298.  III. 

163 

Sallust,  Latin  hiftorian,  XII.  175 
character  of  his  writings,  176, 

&c. 

Salmanasar,  king  of  Nineve,  II. 
30.  he  conquers  Hofea  king  of 
Samaria,  loads  him  with  chains, 
anddeftroys  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael, 
30.  death  of  Salmanafar,  31 

Salome,  wife  of  Arifbbulus  L 
takes  the  three  princes,  her  huf- 
band's  brothers,  out  of  prifon, 
IX. 308 

Saltatien,  or  the  art  of  dancing  and 
gefture,  part  of  the  mufic  of  the 
antients,  XL  p  j.  182 

Samaria,  city  of  Paleftine,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael, 
II.  1.  origin  of  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  Samaritans  and  Jews, 
35.  the  Samaritans  oppofe  the 
Jews  at  the  time  they  are  rebuild- 
ing the  temple  of  Jerufalein,  172, 
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205.  III.  45.  they  fubmit  to 
Alexander,  VI.  214.  they  cannot 
obtain  the  fame  privileges  of  that 
prince  as  the  Jews,  226.  they 
mutiny,  236.  Alexander  drives 
them  out  of  Samaria,  ibid,  they 
conform  to  the  religion  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphane?,  Vlli.  427.  de- 
traction of  Samaria  by  Hyrca- 
nus,  '  IX.'  269 

Sambtica,   machine  of  war  of  the 
antients,  X.  49 

Samos,  ifland  and  city  of  Ionia,  II. 
299»  313-  Samos  taken  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Athenians,  III. 
293.  Lyfander  re  eflablifhcs  the 
anticnt  inhabitants  in  it,  IV.  54. 
impious  flattery  of  that  Lacedae- 
monian by  the  Samians,  75 
Samothracia,  ifland  of  the  Archipe- 


lago, confidered  as  facred  and  in- 
violable, IX.  93 
Sandrocotta,   Indian,  pofTeffes 
him/elf  of  all  the  provinces  of 
India,  which  Alexander  had  con- 
quered, VII.  174.  Seleucus  un- 
dertakes  to  drive  him  out  of 
them,  ibid,    thofe  two  princes 
come  to  an  accommodation,  ibid. 
Sangala,  city  of  India,  taken  and 
entirely  demolifhed  by  Alexan- 
der,                         VI.  364 
Saosduchin,  king  ofBabylon.  See 

Nabucodonosor  I. 
Sappho,  of  Mitylene,  firnamed  the 
tenth  Mufe,      II.  379.  XII.  24 
Saracus,  king  of  Affyria,  II.  36. 
revolt    of  Nabopolaffar  againft 
that  prince,  ibid,   death  of  Sara- 
cus, 5  8 
Sardinia,  ifland  of  Europe  in  the 
Mediterranean,  fubje&ed  by  the 
Carthaginians,  I.  1 5  i .  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  233 
Sardanapalus,  king  of  AfTyria, 
II.  25.  his  effeminacy,  ibid,  his 
death,  26 
Sardis,  a  city  of  Lydia,  fubjefled 
by  Cyrus,  II.  133.    it  is  taken 
and  burnt  by  Ariitagoras  and  the 
Athenians,  III.  82.  Alexander 
takes  it,                      VI.  143 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,        XIII.  1 19 
Satrap,  name  given  the  governors 
of  provinces  amongft  the  Perfians, 
11.  225.  IV.  131 
Saturn,  Pagan  divinity,        I.  j  1  8 
Saturn,  planet,              XIII.  122 
Satyr,  fort  of  poem,             V.  to 
Saurus,  fculptor,  XI.  p.  1.  166. 
his  method  for  affixing  his  name 
to  his  works,  ibid. 
Sajd,  the  anticnt  Thebais  of  Egypt, 

I.  2. 

Scaliger,  illuflrious  critic  of  his 
time,  almoft  always  odd  and  An- 
gular in  his  judgment,  XII.  94, 
1 01,  176.  trick  played  him  by 
Muretus  his  rival  and  competitor,. 

XI.  p.  1.  77 
Scam  ma, 
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Sca?nma,  name  given  the  place 
where  the  Athletas  combated,  V. 

5° 

Scarlet,  colour  or  dye,         X.  369 
Scarpus,  general  of  Antony's  army 
in  Libya,  declares  for  Czefar,  X. 

245 

Scaurus,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  re- 
duces Syria  and  Damafcus,  X. 

178 

Scaurus  (  JEmilius  )  is  deputed  by 
the  Romans  to  Jugurtha,  I.  376. 
he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  corrupted 
by  that  prince,  377 

Scauru;  (M.  )  what  he  did  to 
immortalize  the  glory  of  his  edile- 
ftu'p,  XI.  p.  1,  45,  133 

Scene  or  Stage,  part  of  the  theatre 
of  the  antients,  V.  95,  97 

Sceptics  ;  feci:  of  philofophers  fo 
called,  XII.  398 

Scerdilides,  king  of  Illyrium,  ex- 
ercifes  a  kind  of  piracy  at  the 
expence  of  all  his  neighbours, 
VII.  354.  he  joins  the  Achaeans 
againft  the  yEtolians,  VIII.  42. 
he  makes  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  85 

Sc/eva,  centurion.  Extraordinary 
bravery  of  that  Roman,  reward- 
ed by  Qefar,  XI.  p.  2.  36 

Sciences.  See  Arts.  Superior  fci- 
ences,  XII.  312 

Scipio  ( Publius )  marches  into 
Spain  againft  Hannibal,  I.  248. 
he  pafles  the  Po,  and  is  defeated 
near  the  Ticinus,  256  he  is  fent 
into  Spain,  and  joins  his  brother 
Cn.  Scipio  there,  274.  they 
make  a  great  progrefs  there,  ibid. 
285.  they  divide  their  troops, 
289.  Publius  is  killed  in  a  battle, 
ibid. 

Scipio  (  Cneus  )  is  fent  by  his  bro- 
ther into  Spain,  to  make  head  a- 
gainft  Afdrubal,  I.  250.  the  two 
brothers  join  each  other,  and 
have  great  fuccefs,  274,  285. 
they  divide  their  troops,  289. 
Cneus  is  killed  in  battle,  290 


Scipio  (P.  Cornelius)  firnamed 
Africanus,  makes  himfelf  matter 
of  all  Spain,  I.  295.  he  is  elefted 
conful,  and  goes  to  Africa,  ibid. 
he  has  an  interview  with  Hanni- 
bal, and  gains  a  great  victory  over 
that  general,  300.  he  grants  the 
Carthaginians  peace,  302.  conver- 
fation  between  Scipio  and  Han- 
nibal at  Ephefus,  316.  VIII. 
232.  Scipio  ferves  as  lieutenant 
to  his  brother  L.  Corn.  Scipio  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus,  265. 
he  rejects  the  offers  of  Antiochus, 
275.  Scipio's  death,         I.  322 

Scipio,  ( L.  Cornelius)  firnamed 
Af.aticus,  is  charged  with  the 
war  againft  Antiochus,  VIII.  265. 
he  goes  to  Afia,  373.  he  gains  a 
famous  victory  over  Antiochus 
near  Magnefia,  276,  282.  he 
triumphs,  297 

Scipio  Nasica,  fon-in-law  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  is  charged  with 
an  important  expedition  by  Pau- 
lus  /Emilias,  which  he  executes 
highly  for  his  honour,  IX.  79. 
he  js  lent  into  Macedonia,  to 
appeafe  the  troubles  excited  by 
Andiiicus,  153 

Scipio  {Publius)  firnamed  Africa- 
nus the  younger,  diftinguifhes 
himfelf  in  the  war  with  Car- 
thage, I.  345.  he  returns  to 
Rome  to  demand  the  office  of 
edile,.  347.  the  people  give  him 
the  ccnfulfhip,  ibid.  Scipio  goes 
to  Africa,  and  advances  againft 
Carthage,  348.  he  takes  that  city 
and  demoliihes  it,  355,  358.  he 
is  fent  ambaffador  into  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Greece,  IX.  239  ufe, 
which  he  makes  of  the  prefents 
fent  him  by  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
249.  character  and  praife  of  Sci- 
pio, I.  361,  ice.  XI.  p  2  225. 
his  intimate  friendfhip  with  Poly- 
bius,  I.  363.  XII.  138.  portrait 
of  Scipio  by  Paterculus,  195 

Scismas, 
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Scismas,  eldeft  fon  of  Datames, 
becomes  his  accufer  to  Artaxerxes, 
IV.  197 

Scopas,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  of  ^Etolia  in  the  war  a- 
gainft  the  Achseans,  VIII.  36. 
he  ravages  Macedonia,  44.  he 
prevails  upon  the  iEtolians  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 82.  he  goes  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Ptolomy  Epiphanes  king 
ofEgypt,j66.  he  poffeffes  himfelf 
of  Judaea,  167.  he  is  defeated  by 
Antiochus,  and  obliged  to  accept 
ignominious  conditions,  ibid,  he 
confpires  againft  Ptolomy,  and  is 
put  to  death,  210 

Scopas,  architect  and  fculptor,  XL 
p.  1.  79 

Scorpion,  machine  of  war,     X.  50 

Sculpture.  Different  kinds  of  fculp- 
ture,  XI.  p  1.  58.  famous 
fculptors  of  antiquity,  61 

Scylax,  Greek  of  Caryandia,  is 
commiffioned  by  Darius  to  difco- 
ver  India,  III.  75.  he  acquits 
himfelf  happily  of  that  commil- 
fion,  76 

Scyllis,  fculptor,  one  of  the  firft 
that  ufed  marble,     XI.  p.  1 .  57 

Scylurus,  king  of  the  Scythians : 
In  what  manner  he  recommended 
unity  to  his  children,      III.  58 

Scytale,  ufed  amongfl:  the  Lacedae- 
monians.   What  it  was,  II.  333 

Scythians.  They  po fiefs  them- 
felves  of  upper  Alia,  If.  57.  they 
are  driven  out  of  it  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  ibid.  Darius  defigns 
to  punifh  them  for  that  irruption, 
III.  62.  the  Scythians  refufe  to 
fubmit,  68.  they  fend  an  herald 
to  Darius  with  prefents,  ibid,  they 
ravage  Thrace,  74.  they  fend 
ambaffadors  ,  to  Alexander,  who 
fpeak  to  him  with  extraordinary 
freedom,  VI.  313.  they  are  de- 
feated and  fubjecled  by  that 
prince,  317.  they  make  war 
with  Phraates  to  revenge  his  in- 
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juftice,  defeat  him  in  a  battle,  and 
ravage  his  kingdom,  IX.  253, 
254.  manners  of  the  Scythians 
according  to  Herodotus,  III.  54. 
manners  and  character  of  the  an- 
tient  Scythians  according  to  Juflin, 
5  5. in  what  time  luxury  gotground 
amongftthem,  61 

Scytbopolis,  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
naffeh,  H-57 

Sea.  Red  Sea.  The  paffage  of  the 
Red  fea  manifeftly  meant  by  a 
paffage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  I.  75 

Seels  of  idolaters  in  the  Eaft,  II. 
273.  different  fefts  of  philofo- 
phers.    See  Pbilofopbers. 

Segefia,  city  of  Sicily,  puts  itfelf 
under  the  protection  of  the  Car- 
thaginians,     '  I.  160 

Se  janus,  favourite  of  Tiberius,XlI. 
192.  double  portrait  of  Sejanus, 
ibid.  193 

Selajia.  city  of  Peloponnefus,  fa- 
mous for  the  battle  between  An- 
tigonus  and  Cleomenes,  VII.  406 

Selena,  daughter  of  Ptolomy  Phyf- 
con  and  Cleopatra,  is  compelled 
by  her  mother  to  marry  her  bro- 
ther Lathyrus,  IX.  264.  Cleopa- 
tra makes  her  quit  Lathyrus,  and 
gives  her  in  marriage  to  Antio- 
chus Grypus,  273,  278.  Selena, 
after  the  death  of  Grypus,  mar- 
ries Antiochus  Eufebes,  281.  Eu- 
febes  having  been  driven  out  of 
his  dominions,  fhe  keeps  poffef- 
fion  of  Ptolemais,  with  part  of 
Phoenicia  and  Ccelo-Syria,  and 
reigns  there  many  years,  284.  fhe 
conceives  hopes  of  afcending  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  286.  fhe  fends 
her  two  fons  to  Rome  with  that 
view,  ibid. 

Sekucia,  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Se« 
leucus  Nicator,  VII.  185 

Seleucia,  city  fituated  upon  the  Ti- 
gris, built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
VII.  ,95 

Seleucidte.   Famous  Mrs.  of  the  Se- 
leucidse,  VII.  122.    end  of  the 
empire 
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empire  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Afia, 
X.  179 

Seleucus  Nicator,  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
allies  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, VII.  27.  he  is  fettled  by 
Antipater  in  the  government  of 
Babylon,  62.  he  joins  Antigonus 
and  Ptolomy  againft  Eumenes, 
89.  he  efcapes  from  Babylon,  and 
retires  into  Egypt,  111.  he  forms 
a  league  with  Ptolomy,  Lyfima- 
chus,  and  Caflander,  againft  An- 
tigonus, 112.  he  makes  himfelf 
mafter  of  Babylon,  121.  he  af- 
fumes  the  title  of  king,  146.  he 
ftrengthens  himfelf  upon  the 
throne  of  Syria,  147.  he  makes 
an  expedition  into  India,  172. 
league  between  Seleucus,  Ptolomy, 
Caflander  and  Lyfimachus  againft 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  177. 
Seleucus  commands  the  army  of 
the  confederates,  and  gains  a  fa- 
mous viftory  near  Ipfus,  1 79.  the 
four  victorious  princes  divide  the 
empire  of  Alexander  the  great 
amongft  them,  181.  Seleucus 
builds  feveral  cities,  184.  he 
makes  an  alliance  with  Demetrius, 
I  86.  he  quarrels  with  him,  and 
takes  Cilicia  from  him,  1  88,  192. 
he  builds  Seleucia,  19:;.  he  forms 
a  league  with  Ptolomy  Lyfima- 
chus, and  Pyrrhus,  againft  De- 
metrius, 196.  he  gets  that  prince's 
perfon  into  his  hands,  204. 
he  gives  his  wife  and  part  of  his 
dominions  to  his  fon  Antiochus, 
232.  he  makes  war  againft  Ly- 
limachus,  defeats  him  in  battle, 
and  pofleftes  himfelf  of  all  his 
dominions,  235.  he  is  affaffinated 
by  Ceraunus,  whom  he  had  la- 
den with  favours,  235.  character 
of  Seleucus,  236 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  afcends 
the  throne  of.  Syria  after  his  fa- 
ther Antiochus  Theos,  poifoned 
by  Laodice,  VII.  321.  he  endea- 
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vours  to  retake  what  Ptolomy 
had  conquered  from  him,  and  is 
unfuccefsful  on  feveral  occafions, 
326.  he  unites  with  his  brother 
Hierax  againft  Ptolomy,  328. 
war  between  the  two  brothers, 
329.  Seleucus  marches  againft 
Arfaces,  332.  he  is  taken  prifo- 
ner,  333.  death  of  Seleucus,  336 
Seleucus  CeraUnus,  fucceeds  his 
father  Seleucus  Callinicus,  VIII. 
2.  he  is  poifoned  by  two  of  his 
principal  officers,  3 
Seleucus  PhiloPatof,  is  left  by 
his  father  Antiochus  the  Great  to 
govern  Syria  during  his  abfence, 
VIII.  317.  he  afcends  the  throne 
of  Syria,  324  he  fends  He* 
liodorus  to  Jerufalem  to  bring 
away  its  treafures,  399.  Heliodo- 
rus  caufes  him  to  be  poifoned, 
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Seleucus,  the  fon  of  Demetrius 
Nicator,  caufes  himfelf  to  be  de- 
clared king  of  Syria,  IX.  260. 
his  mother  Cleopatra  kills  him 
with  her  own  hands,  ibid. 
Seleucus,  eldeft  fon  of  Antiochus 
Grypus  king  of  Syria,  fucceeds 
him,  IX.  279.  he  fupports  him- 
felf againft  Antiochus  the  Cyzi- 
cenian,  279.  he  is  driven  out  of 
his  dominions  by  Eufebes,  and 
burnt  in  Mopfueilia,  280 
Seleucus  Cybiosactes,  fon  of 
Antiochus  Eufebes  and  Selena, 
goes  to  Rome  to  follicite  th©  fe- 
nate  for  his  mother,  IX.  286. 
he  accepts  the  Crown  of  Egypt 
and  Berenice,  X.  200.  he  renders 
himfelf  odious  by  his  bafe  incli- 
nations, 201.  Berenice  caufes 
him  to  be  put  to  death-,  ibid. 
Seleucus,  governor  of  Pelufium 
for  Cleopatra  delivers  up  that  city 
to  Caefar  by  order  of  that  queen, 
X.  248 

Selinonhitn,  city  of  Sicily,  III. 
428.  deftrudtion  of  that  city  by 
Hannibal,  I.  161 

A  a  Semi  ra  * 
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Semiramis,  queen  of  Aflym:  her 
birth,  II.  9.  (he  marries  Ninus, 
ibid,  manner  in  which  ftie  af- 
cends  the  throne,  ibid,  me  vifits 
all  the  parts  of  her  empire,  18. 
her  authority  over  her  people, 
ibid,  her  conquefts,  ibid,  me  puts 
the  government  into  her  Ton's 
hands,  and  retires  from  the  fight 
of  mankind,  21.  difference  be- 
tween Semiramis  and  Sardana- 
palus,  2  7 

Sempronia,  Roman  lady :  defcrip- 
tion  of  her  by  Salluft,_  XII.  1 78 

Sempronius,  conful,  is  defeated 
by  Hannibal  near  Trebia,  I.  260 

Senate.  Carthaginian  fenate,  I.  1 24. 
fenate  of  Sparta,  II.  319.  fenate 
of  Athens,  IV.  306.  fenate  of 
Rome,  defcribed  by  Cineas,  VII. 

263 

Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  XI.  p.  2. 
241.  difference  between  Seneca 
the  philofopher,  and  Cicero,  XII. 

256 

Seneca,  Latin  poet,        XII.  92 

Sennaar,  plain  where  Babylon  was 
built,  It  c,  262 

Sennacherib,  king  of  Nineve, 
declares  war  againft  Hezekiah, 
and  reduces  Jerufalem  to  extre- 
mities, II.  31.  he  writes  to  He- 
zekiah a  letter  full  of  blafphemies 
againft  the  God  of  Ifrael,  and 
marches  againft  the  king  of  E- 
gypt,  whofe  dominions  he  ra- 
vages, ibid,  he  returns  againft  Je- 
rufalem, 33.  his  army  isdeftroyed 
by  an  angel,  ibid,  he  is  murde- 
red by  his  own  children,  34 

Sen/a  :  for  what  ufe  the  fenfes  are 
given  us,  XII.  41 7 

Septimius,  Roman  officer  in  the 
fetvice  of  Ptolomy  king  of  E- 
gypt,  afiaffinates  Pompcy,  X. 

207 

Serapis,  divinity  adored  in  Egypt, 

208 

S*ron,  general  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  is  defeated  by  Judas  Mac- 
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cabaeus,  and  kill«d  in  the  baffle, 
VIII.  437 

Sertorius,  Roman  general, make* 
a  treaty  with  Mithridates,  X. 

123 

Servilius,  ferves  in  the  Roman 
army  in  quality  of  proconful,  I. 
275.  he  is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  278 

Servius  (  Maurus  Honor atus) 
philologer,  XL  p.  2.  210 

Sesac  orSESONCHis,  king  of  E- 
gypt,  I.  87.  he  marches  againft 
Jerufalem,  and  carries  away  all 
its  treafures,  ibid.  Sec. 

Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  his  e- 
ducation,  L  76.  his  conquefts, 
77.  his  works  beneficial  to  Egypt, 
80.  his  blind  fondnefs  for  his 
own  grandeur,  ibid,    his  death, 

81 

Sethon,  king  of  Egypt,  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  confecrated  high- 
prieft  of  Vulcan,  and  abandons 
himfelf  entirely  to  fuperftition, 
I.  89.  miraculous  manner  in 
which  Herodotus  relates,  that  he 
was  delivered  from  Sennacherib's 
irruption  into  his  dominions,  ibid. 
&c.  death  of  Sethon,  92 

Sethosis.    See  Sesostris. 

Seuthes,  prince  of  Thrace,  is  re- 
eftablifhed  in  his  father's  domi- 
nions by  Xenophon,  IV.  128. 
perfidy  of  that  prince  to  Xeno- 
phon and  his  troops.  ibid. 

Seventy.  Verfion  of  the  Seventy, 
VII.  249 

Sextus,  Plutarch's  nephew,  a  phi- 
lofopher of  great  reputation,  XII, 

161 

Shaft  of  a  column,  term  of  ar- 
chitecture, XI.  p.  1.  17 

Shellfifh,  fiora  which  the  purple 
dye  is  taken,  X.  363 

Shepherds.  They  were  in  great 
consideration  in  Egypt,  I.  55. 
and  in  India,  VI.  342. 

Shews,  immenfe  fums  expended  ipc 
the  celebration  of  them  by  the 
aatientv 
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antients,  XI.  p.  i.  187.  paffion 
for  ftews  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  decline,  degeneracy, 
and  corruption  of  Athens,  V.  100. 
difference  of  tafte  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romansin  refpect  to 
fhews,  6z 

Ship,  galley,  veflel.  Ship  building 
of  the  antients,  IV.  341.  XL 
p.  2.  133.  fitting  out  of  the  fleets 
of  Athens,  V.  360.  Ihip  of  enor- 
mous magnitude  built  by  Ptolo- 
my  Philopator,  VII.  196.  XI. 
p.  2.  136.  another  built  by  Ar- 
chimedes, 137.  X.  23 

Sibotis,  ill  and  over  again  ft  Corey  ra, 
famous  for  the  battle  between  the 
people  of  Corcyra  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, III.  296 

Sicanians,  people  of  Spain ;  they 
come  to  fettle  in  Sicily,  III.  427 

Sicily,  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean  : 
Defcription  of  it,  I.  156.  diffe- 
rent people  that  inhabited  it,  III. 
427.  Sicily  was  the  magazine  and 
nurfing  mother  of  the  Roman 
,people,  X.  287 

Sicyon,  city  of  Peloponnefus :  its 
kings,  II.  305.  it  is  delivered 
from  tyranny,  and  united  to  the 
Achxan  league  by  Aratus,  VII. 
340,  Sec.  Sicyon  was  long  in 
great  reputation  for  arts  and  fci- 
ences,     344.  XL  p.  1.  57,  1  33 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bifhep 
of  Clermont,  Latin  poet,  Xll- 

118 

Sidon,  city  of  Phoenicia,  II.  8. 
defpair  of  the  Sidonians  when 
they  fee  Ochus  mailer  of  their 
city,  V.  323.  they  fubmit  to 
Alexander,  VI.  1S4 

Sitges.  Method  of  forming  fieges 
by  the  antients,  XL  p.  2  46,  &c. 
famous  fieges  of  antiquity  ;  of 
Carthage  by  the  Romans,  1.  345. 
ot  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  II.  149.  of 
the  fame  #'ty  by' Darius,  III.  48. 
©f  Platsea  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
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364,  378.  of  Syracufe  by  the 
Athenians,  453.  of  the  fame 
city  by  Marcellus,  X.  46.  of 
Tyre  by  Alexander,  VI.  187.  of 
Rhodes  by  Demetrius,  VII.  150. 
of  Athens  by  Sylla,  X.  95.  of 
Jerufalem,  XL  p.  2.  127 

Signals  by  fire.  Manner  of  making 
fignals  by  fire,  VIII.  105 

Sil anion,   famous  ftatuary,  XI. 

p.  1.  81 

Silence.  Severe  noviciate  of  filence 
impofed  by  Pythagoras  upon  ilia 
fcholars,  XII.  377 

Silius  Italictjs,  Latin  poet,  XII. 

99 

Silk..   Stuffs  made  of  it,     X.  371 
Silver.  Mines  of  filver,       X.  349 
Simon,  firnamed  the  Jufi,  fucceeds 
his  father  Onias  in   the  high- 
priefthoodof  the  Jews,  VII.  184. 
his  death,  195 
Simon,  fon  of  Mattathias,  VI1L 
429.   he  is  chofen  general  in  the 
room  of  his  brother  Jonathan, 
and  marches   againft  Tryphon, 
IX.  228.  he  is  made  high-prieft 
and  prince  of  Judaea,  230.  he 
renews  the  antient  treaties  with 
the  Romans,  229,  235.  death  of 
Simon,  248 
Simon,  Jew,  has  the  guard  of  the 
temple  given  him  :  his  treachery, 
VIII.  399 

Simonides,  Greek  poet,  XII.  25, 
29.  his  anfwer  to  Hiero,  who 
afked  him  what  God  was,  III. 
320.  Simonides  preferved  by  the 
gods,  V.  6 1 

Sinatroces,  king  of  the  Parchians, 

Sinope,  city  of  Pontus.  Lucullus 
gives  it  liberty,  %%t 

Sisyphus,  fon  of  Mohs,  makes 
himfelf  mailer  of  Corinth,  II. 

310 

Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odryfians 
in  Thrace,   makes   an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,      III.  351 
Aa  2  Slavery, 
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Slavery.  Slaves.  Slavery  incompa- 
tible with  the  iludy  of  philofo- 
phy,  III-  328.  the  higheit  price 
that  can  be  paid  for  it,  cannot 
reconcile  free  men  to  it,  VI.  294. 
what  happens  to  fuch  as  have  once 
fubmitted  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude, 
VIII.  402 

Sling,  inftrument  of  war  ufed  by 
the  antients,         XL  p.  1.  262. 

Smerdis,  or  Tanaoxares,  fon  of 
Cyrus,  is  made  governor  of  fe- 
veral  provinces  by  his  father  Cy- 
rus, 11.  180.  Cambyfes  cauies 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  198 

Smerdis  the  Magus  pafles  for  the 
fon  of  Cyrus,  and  afcends  the 
throne  of  Perfia,  Hi  203,  205. 
his  impofture  is  difcovered,  206. 
he  is  killed  by  the  confpirators, 
209 

Smerdones,  one  of  the  fix  gene- 
rals of  Xerxes's  army  in  that 
prince's  expedition  againlt  Greece, 
F  III.  138 

Smyrna,  city  of  jEolis,      It  313 

Sobriety.  Excellent  leflbn  upon  fo- 
briety,  II-  &3>  &c- 

Society.  Juftice  and  faith  to  engage- 
ments, public  and  private,  the 
foundations  of  it,        XII.  446 

Socrates,  prince  of  the  philofo- 
phers  ;  his  birth,  IV.  202.  he 
applies  at  firit  to  fculpture,  ibid. 
XI.  p-  1.  62.  then  to  the  ltudy 
of  the  fciences,  IV.  203.  his 
wonderful  progrefs  in  them,  ibid. 
his  tafte  for  moral  philofophy, 
ibid,  his  character,  204.  his  em- 
ployments, ibid,  his  fufferings 
from  the  ill  temper  of  his  wife, 
206.  Dxmon  or  familiar  fpirit  of 
Socrates,  208.  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle declares  him  the  wifeft  of 
mankind,  212.  Socrates  diftin* 
guifhes  himfelf  at  the  battle  of 
Potidsea,  and  at  that  of  Delium, 

in.  297,  4°5-  his  »ntima<y 

-  with  Alcibiades,  413.  he  devotes 
himfelf  entirely  m  the  inftruc- 


tion  of  the  Athenian  youth,  IV. 
214.   attachment  of  his  difciples 
to  him,  216.  admirable  principles 
which  he  gives  them  upon  go- 
vernment   and  religion,  217, 
220.  he  induftrioufly  applies  him- 
felf to  difcredit  the  fophifts  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Athenian 
youth,  224.  XI.  p  2.  296,  297. 
what  we  are  to  underftand  by  the 
ironical  manner  afcribed  to  him, 
IV.  225.  Socrates  is  accufed  of 
holding  bad  opinions  concerning 
the  gods,  and  of  corrupting  the 
youth  of  Athens,  227,  230.  he 
defends  himfelf  without  art  or 
meannefs,  234.  he  is  condemned- 
to  die,  241.  he  rcfufes  to  efcape 
out  of  prifon,  244.  he  pafles  the 
laft  day  of  his  life  in  difcourfing 
with  his  friends  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  239.  he  drinks 
the  hemlock,  254.  punifhment 
of  his  accufers,  256.  honours 
rendered  to  his  memory  by  the 
Athenians,  257.  reflections  upon 
the  fentence  palled  on  Socrates 
by  the  Athenians,  and  on  Socra- 
tes himfelf,  ibid,  relation  between 
the  death  of  Socrates,  and  that 
of  the  governor  of  Tigranes,  II. 

99 

Socrates,  of  Achaia,  commands 
a  body  of  Greek  troops  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger 
againlt  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
IV.  83.  he  is  feized  by  treachery, 
and  put  to  death,  107 

Socrates,  fon  of  Nicomedes,  de- 
thrones his  brother  Nicomedes 
king  of  Bithynia,  X.  87 

Sogdiana,  province  of  upper  Afia, 
II.  5.  Alexander  makes  himfelf 
mailer  of  it,  VI.  309.  it  revolts 
againlt  that  prince,  31c.  great 
courage  of  thirty  young  Sogdian 
prisoners  condemned  to  die  by 
Alexander,  3  18,  &cc. 

Socdianxjs,  natural  fon  of  Arta- 
xerxes LongimanuSjkills  Xerxes  II, 
ami 
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and  afcends  the  throne  of  Perfia 
in  his  ftead,  III.  395.  he  puts 
Bagorazus,  one  of  his  father's 
eunuchs,  to  death,  ibid,  he  is 
dethroned  by  Ochus,  who  caufes 
him  to  be  ftifled  in  afh.es,  396,  &c. 

Solar  year.  At  what  time  it  began 
to  be  ufed,  I.  54 

Solinus  (  Caius  Julius)  philoio- 
ger,  XI-  p.  2.  207 

Solomon,  king  of  Ifrael.  Riches 
which  he  acquired  by  commerce, 

X  354 

Solon,  one  of  the  feven  fages  of 
Greece,  is  defied  archon  and 
legiflator  by  the  Athenians,  II. 
250.  government  which  he  in- 
ftitutes  at  Athens,  ibid.  &c.  Jaws 
which  he  gives  the  Athenians, 
355.  travels  of  Solon  into  Egypt 
and  Lydia,  350,  67.  his  conduit 
at  the  court  of  Crcefus,  ibid,  con- 
vention of  Solon  with  Thales 
upon  marriage,  348.  at  his  re- 
turn to  Athens  he  finds  every 
thing  changed,  359.  he  endea- 
vours to  make  Pi (iftratus  abdicate 
the  tyranny  in  vain,  362.  death 
of  Solon,  363 

Soothfayers.  Reflection  upon  the 
events  of  fome  of  their  predic- 
tions, VI.  420 

Sophists,  Definition  of  the  fo- 
phifts,  IV.  224.  XI.  p.  2.  287. 
extraordinary  honours  paid  them 
by  all  Greece,  292.  they  do  not 
fupport  their  reputation  long, 
297.  what  finally  difcredits  them, 
ibid,  and  299 

Sophocles,  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals,  is  baniflied  for  not  ha- 
ving attempted  the  conqueft  of 
Sicily,  III.  42 

Sophocles,  tragic  poet,  XII.  18. 
he  difputes  the  prize  with  JEC- 
chylus,  and  carries  it  againft.  him, 
III.  24.1.  V.  76.  his  death,  77. 
tragedies  of  his  come  down  to 
us,  ibid,  in  what  manner  he  de- 
fended himfelf  in  a  very  ad- 
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vanced  age  againft  the  ingratitude 
of  his  children,  77.  character  of 
Sophocles,  80 
Sophonisba,  Afdrubal's  daughter, 
is  married  to  Syphax,  I.  328. 
Mafinifl'a  having  conquered  Sy- 
phax, marries  Sophonifba,  and  to 
fave  her  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  is  reduced 
to  fend  her  poifon,  ibid. 
Sophrosyne,  daughter  of  Diony- 
fius  the  elder  is  married  to  her 
brother,  Dionyfius  the  younger, 

V.  ,54 

Sornatius,  one  of  Lucullus's  of- 
ficers,  commands  in  Pontus  du- 
ring the  abfence  of  that  general, 
X.  141 

Sosibes,  Ptolomy  Philopator's  mi- 
nifter,  prevents  that  prince  from 
aiding  Cleomencs,  and  advifes 
him  to  feize  his  psrfon,  VIII. 
39.  he  caufes  Arfinoe  the  king's 
fifter  and  wife  to  be  murthered, 
30.  he  is  obliged  to  quit  his  em- 
ployment, ibid. 
Sosibes,  fon  of  the  former,  has 
the  care  of  the  perfon  of  the 
young  king  Ptolomy  Ep'phanes, 
VIII.  I4o 

Sosiles,  Lacedaemonian,  accom- 
panies Hannibal  in  his  expediti- 
ons, and  compofes  the  hiftory  of 
that  great  captain,  I.  324 

Sosis,  one  of  the  chief  confpirators 
againft  Hieronymus,  feizes  part 
of  the  quarter  Achradina,  and 
exhorts  the  Syracufans  to  recover 
their  liberty,  X.  35.  he  is  chofen 
one  of  the  principal  magiltrat.es, 
37.  he  commands  the  t'oops  fent 
to  the  aid  of  Marcellus,  45 
Sosius,  (Caius)  conful,  declares 
for  Antony,  and  goes  to  him,  X. 

239 

Sosthenes,    Macedonian,  drives 
the  Gauls  out  of  Macedonia,  and 
reigns  there  during  fome  time, 
VII.  240.  he  is  overpowered  by 
A  a  3  jh  «  . 
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the  great  number  of  Brennus's 
troops,  241 
Sostratus,  architect,  builds  the 
tower  of  Pharos,  VII.  208.  XI. 
p.  1.  33.  deceit  which  he  ufes 
for  engrofling  the  whole  honour 
of  that  work  to  himfelf,  I.  28. 

XL  p.  1.33 

Sostratus,  or  Sosistratus,  go- 
vernor of  Syracufe,  delivers  up 
that  city  to  Pyrrhus,  VII.  276. 
Pyrrhus,  to  make  him  amends, 
is  for  putting  him  to  death,  278 

Sotades,  fatyric  poet,  VII.  300. 
juft  punilhment  which  he  re- 
ceives for  his  calumnies,  ibid. 

Soul.  It*  nature,  XIII.  31.  its  im- 
mortality, 33.  difcourfe  of  So- 
crates before  his  death  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  IV.  238, 

&c. 

Souldier.  Levy  of  foldiers,  XI.  p  1. 
22i.  their  pay,  247.  with  what 
burden  they  marched,  275.  em- 
ployment and  exercifes  of  the 
ioldiers  in  their  camp,  292.  IX. 
75..  punifhments  of  foldiers  who 
failed  in  their  duty,  20.  rewards 
granted  to  thofe  who  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  battle,  3ij&c.  the 
foldiery  chofe  their  generals  at 
Rome  in  the  'Comitia,  or  aflem- 
blies,  208 

Soiis,  king  of  Sparta,  with  his 
collegia  Agis,  takes  the  city  of 
Elos,  III.  18 

Spain.  Defcription  of  Spain,  I.  152- 
mines  of  gold  and  filver,  132. 
the  Carthaginians  make  them- 
felves matters  of  part  of  Spain, 
1 54.  it  is  entirely  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  295 

Sparta.    See  Lacedeemon. 

Speech:  one  of  the  greateft  advan- 
tages of  human  nature,  XL  p.  2. 

156 

Spendius,  of  Capua,  in  concert 
with  Mathos,  caufes  the  merce- 
naries to  revolt  againft  the  Car- 
thaginians, t.  223.  he  is  placed 
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at  their  head,  ibid,  he  puts  Gifgo 
to  death,  227.  he  treats  with 
the  Carthaginians,  229.  he  is 
feized  and  hanged,  ibid. 

Speusippus,  philofopher,  Plato's 
nephew,  X.U.  330.  particular 
circumftance  of  his  life,  ibid,  his 
intimacy  with  Dion,  337.  V.  173. 
he  fucceeds  his  uncle  in  the  fchool 
after  his  death,  XII.  337 

Spbacleria,  fmall  ifland  over  againft 
Pylos,  III.  384 

Sphere  :  invention  of  it,    XIII.  92 

Spherus,  philofopher,  affifls  Cleo- 
menes  in  reinftating  the  antient 
difcipline  in  Sparta,       VII.  387 

Sthoprias,  Lacedaemoaian,  who 
commanded  in  Thefpire,  forms  a 
fruitlefs  enterprise  againft  the 
Piraeus,  V.  225,  &c.  he  is  ac- 
quitted for  that  attempt  by  the 
credit  of  Agefilaus,  ,  227 

Spirit.    Familiar  fpirit  of  Socrates, 
IV.  208 

Spitamenes,.  confident  of  BefTus, 
forms  a  confpiracy  againft  him, 
and  delivers  him  up  to  Alexander, 
VI.  306,  &c.  he  raifes  Bactriana 
againft  that  prince,  3  10.  his  wife 
not  being  able  to  perfuade  him  to 
furrender  himfelf  to  Alexander, 
kills  him  in  the  night,  332 

Sfithridates,  one  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon's  principal  officers,  goes 
over  to  Agefilaus,  and  does  him 
great  fervices,  IV.  154.  offended 
at  the  exceffive  feverity  of  He- 
rippidas,  he  retires  to  Sardis,  1 5  5 

Spitkrobates,  fa  trap  of  Ionia  and 
fon-in-law  of  Darius,  diflinguilh- 
es  hirnfelf  by  his  valour  at  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  VI.  140. 
Alexander  lays  him  dead  with  his 
lance,  ibid. 

Stadium,  Greek  and  Roman  mea- 
fure  or  furlong,  V.  50 

Stagira,  city  of  Macedonia,  Arifto- 
tle's  country,  deftroyed  by  Philip, 
and  rebuilt  by  Alexander,  VI. 

in.  XII.  354 
Stasicrates, 
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Stasicrates,  architect  and  great 
mechanic,  is  appointed  by  Alex- 
ander to  execute  the  Catafalco,  or 
magnificent  funeral  pile  of  Has- 
pheflion,  VI.  409.  he  propofes 
to  Alexander  to  cut  mount  Athos 
into  the  form  of  a  man,  ibid.  XI. 
p.  1.  31.    See  Dinocrates. 

Stater,  antient  coin  :  its  value,  III. 

3-54 

States.    See  Kingdoms. 
Statics  i  definition  of  that  fcience, 
XIII.  88 

Statira,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  revenge  which  fhe  takes  for 
the  death  of  her  brother  Teri- 
teuchmes,  IV.  60.  Hie  is  poifoned 
by  Parifatis,  129 

Statira,  wife  of  Darius,  falls  in- 
to Alexander's  hands,  VI.  175. 
death  of  that  princefs,  236 

Statira,  eldeft  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, marries  Alexander  the  Great, 
VI.  395.  me  is  murdered  by  the 
intrigues  of  Roxane,     VII.  29. 

Statira,  fitter  of  Mithridates,  re- 
ceives orders  from  that  prince  to 
die,  X.  133.  mediescouragioufly, 

135 

Statius,  Latin  Poet,       XII.  100 
Statuaries.    See  Sculptors. 
Steel.   Defcription  of  that  metal, 
X.  334 

Stesagoras,  eldeftfon  of  Cimon, 
is  eftablifhed    fovereign  of  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus  by  his  un- 
cle Miltiades,  III.  90 
Stesichorus,    Greek  poet,  II. 

377.  XII.  23 
Sthenelus,  king  of  Mycenae,  II. 

306 

Stilpon  of  Megara,  philofopher, 
VIII.  136 

Stirrops.  The  ufe  of  them  unknown 
to  the  antients,  IV.  338 

Stobjeus  [Johannes)  philologer, 
XI.  p.  2.  211 

Stoics  ( fec7  of)  XII.  363.  ufual  de- 
fect in  their  writings,  366.  opi- 
nion of  the.  Stoics  concerning  the 
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fupreme  good,  43  o.  their  fyftem 
concerning  the  formation  of  the 
world,  XIII.  22 

Stratius,  phyfician,  goes  to  Rome 
with  Attalus,  IX.  115.  his  wife 
remonftrances  prevent  that  prince 
from  alking  to  mare  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus  with  his  bro- 
ther Eumenes,  ibid.  Sec. 

Strato,  philofopher,  XII.  357. 
his  thoughts  of  the  Divinity, 

XIII.  1*2 

Stratonice,  daughter  of  Deme- 
trius, marries Seleucus,  VII.  186. 
that  prince  gives  her  to  his  fon 
Antiochus,  232 

Stratonice,  one  of  the  wives  of 
Mithridates,  fubmits  to  Pompey, 
X.  180.  revenge  Mithridates 
takes  of  her,  ibid. 

Stuffs  oS{\\k,  X.  371 

Sua,  king  of  Ethiopia.  See  Sa- 
ba cus.. 

SubmiJJion:  means  for  infpiring  it, 
II.  88.  manner  of  exacting  the 
fubmiffion  of  nations  by  the  Per- 
fians,  IH-  74,  96,  130 

Suetonius,  Latin  hiitorian,  XII. 

207 

Suffetes,  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Carthaginians,  I.  123, 

Suidas,  Greek  grammarian,  XI. 

p.  2.  1 76 

Sulpitia,  Roman  lady,  placed  in 
the  number  of  the  Latin  poets, 
XII.  107 

Sulpitius  (P.)  Roman  prjetor, 
is  fent  againft  Philip,  VIII.  85. 
different  aftions  ot  Sulpitius  in 
Macedonia,  88,  89.  he  is  elected 
conful,  and  goes  into  Macedonia, 
151.  he  gains  a  confiderable  vic- 
tory over  Philip,  160 

Sulpitius  Gallus,  tribune  of 
the  Roman  army  againft  Perfeu?, 
fore.tells  an  eclipfe  to  the  trobpr, 
IX.  84.  the  fenate  commiffions 
him  to  infpe£t  fecretly  into  the 
conduit  of  Eumenes  and  Antio- 
chus, 136.  his  imprudent  con- 
A  a  4  du& 
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duct  in  executing  that  commif- 
fion,  ibid. 

Sulpitius,  Latin  orator,  XII.  247 

Sun,  XIII.  iz2.  profound  reverence 
with  which  the  Perfians  adored 
that  ftar,  II.  269 

Superiors.  They  ought  to  be  af- 
fured  that  they  are  defigned  for 
their  inferiors,  and  not  their  in- 
feriors for  them,  XII.  443 

Superjiition.  Its  great  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  populace,  VI. 

241 

Supreme  Good.    See  Good. 

Surena,  general  of  the  army  of 
the  Parthians,  gains  a  great  vic- 
tory over  Cralfus,  IX.  348.  Oro- 
des,  jealous  of  his  glory,  puts 
him  to  death,  368.  praife  of  Su- 
rena, 369 

Surveying  invented  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, I.  54 

Sufa,  city  of  Perfia,  fubmits  to  A- 
lexander,  VI.  260 

Swans,  what  is  faid  of  their  ting- 
ing,       ^  I.  25 

Swords,  offenfive  and  defeniive, 
XI.  p.  1.  260 

Sybaris,  city  of  great  Greece,  III. 
331.  luxury  and  effeminacy  of 
its  inhabitants,  ibid,  total  ruin  of 


that  city, 
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Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  aban- 
dons the  pafs  of  that  country  on 
the  approach  of  Cyrus  the  young- 
er, y.  84 

Sylla,  ferves  under  Marius  in  qua- 
lity of  qua?(1or,  I.  381.  that  ge^- 
neral  fends  him  to  Bacchus  to  re- 
ceive Jugurtha  from  him,  ibid. 
he  caufes  a  ring  to  be  made  with 
that  aftion  reprefented  upon  it, 
which  he  ufed  ever  after  as  his 
feal,  ibid,  he  re-eflabliflies  Ario- 
barzanes  upon  the  throne  of  Cnp- 
padocia,  X.  86.  he  is  charged 
wit*h  the  war  againft  Mithridates, 
9c.  he  befieges  Athens,  ibid,  and 
rakes 'it,  101.  he  is  victorious  in 
ihree  great  battles  againft  the  ge- 


neral of  Mithridates,  103,  &c, 
he  has  an  interview  with  that 
prince,  and  grants  him  peace, 
1 1 4.  he  marches  againft  Fimbria, 
116.  he  goes  to  Athens,  feizes 
its  library,  and  fends  it  to  Rome, 
118 

Syloson,  brother  of  Polycrates, 
tyrant  of  Samos  j  his  generofity 
to  Darius,  III,  47.  reward 
which  he  receives  for  it,  48 

Symphonies  in  muftcj  the  feveral 
kinds  of  them,       XI.  p.  1.  167 

Synesius,  bifhop  of  Ptolemais, 
ranked  amongft  the  Greek  poets, 
XII.  17 

Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  joins 
with  the  Romans,  I.  327.  he  is 
defeated  by  Mafiniffa,  328.  he 
marries  Sophonifba,  and  goes 
over  to  the  Carthaginians,  ibid. 
he  is  defeated  by  Scipio,  and  ta- 
ken prifoner,  296,  328 

Syraco,  name  of  a  marfh  from 
whence  Syracufe  took  its  name, 
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Syracufe,  city  of  Sicily :  its  founda- 
tion, III.  428.  defcription  of 
that  city,  449.  hiftory  of  Sy- 
racufe to  the  reign  of  Gelon,  X. 
70.  reigns  of  Gelon,  III.  311. 
of  Micro  I,  318.  of  Thrafybu- 
lus,  324.  fiege  of  Syracufe  by 
the  Athenians,  453.  the  city  is 
reduced  to  extremities,  464.  the 
arrival  -of  Gylippns  changes  the 
face  of  affairs,  ibid,  the  Syracu- 
fans  make  themfelves  matters  of 
the  Athenian  army,  and  put  the 
two  generals  to  death,  493,  &c. 
.Dionyfius  makes  himfelf  tyrant 
of  Syracufe,  V.  108.  ineffectual 
attempts  of  the  Syracufans againft 
him,  118,  120,  137.  Dionyfius 
the  younger  fucceeds  his  father, 
159.  Dion  expels  him,  178.  hor- 
rible ingratitude  of  the  Syracufans 
to  Dion,  188.  Dionyfius  the 
younger  reafcends  the  throne, 
-331.  Syracufe  implores  the  aid  of 
z  the 
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the  Corinthians,  who  fend  them 
Timoleon,  333-  that  general  re- 
inftates  the  liberty  of  the  city, 
343.  Agathocles  ufurps  fupreme 
authority  at  Syracufe,  I.  178.  af- 
ter the  death  of  that  tyrant  Sy- 
racufe recovers  its  liberty,  X.  74. 
it  calls  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  a- 
gainft  the  Carthaginians,  I.  191. 
VII.  275.  it  chufes  Hiero  II 
king,  X.  5.  mildnefs  of  his  reign, 
io.  Hieronymus  fucceeds  Hjero, 
.28.  troubles  at  Syracufe  after  the 
death  of  Hieronymus,  3?.  Syra- 
cufe befieged  and  taken  by  Mar- 
cellus,  47,  64.  reflexions  upon 
the  government  and  character  of 
the  Syracufans,  <  75 

Syria,  province  of  Alia,  II.  8.  it  is 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province, 
IX.  293 

Syrus  (P.)  Latin  poet,    XII.  60 

Sysigambis,  mother  of  Darius,  is 
taken  piifoner  by  Alexander  after 
the  battle  of  Iffus,  VI.  175.  Ihe 
cannot  furvive  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, 420 

Sysimethres,  governor  of  the 
rock  Coriaenae,  fubmits  to  Alex- 
ander, VI.  332 

Syjiems  of  the  world,  >  XIII.  38 


TACHOS  afcends  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  V.  288.  he  raifes 
troops  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
the  king  of  Perfia,  ibid,  he  ob- 
tains troops  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  are  commanded  by 
Agefilaus,  ibid,  feeing  himfelf  a- 
bandoned  by  Agefilaus,  he  quits 
Egypt,  and  retires  to  the  court  of 
Perfia,  290.  Artaxerxes  pardons 
him,  and  gives  him  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  againft  the  re- 
bels, ^id. 
Tacitus,  Latin  hiftorian,  XII. 
198.  his  works,  199.  character 
of  his  ftyle,  204 
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tactics:  wherein  that  art  confifts, 
II.  245.  VIII.  94 
talent.  Value  of  the  Babylonian  ta- 
lent, It,  17.   value  of  the  Attic 
talent,  Hid. 
Talthybius,   Agamemnon's  he- 
rald, honoured  as  a  God  at  Spar- 
ta, III.  98 
Tamos,  Egyptian,  commands  the 
fleet  of  Cyrus  the  younger  in  that 
prince's  expedition   againft  his 
brother,  IV.  83 
tanagra,    city   of  Bceotia,  near 
which  the  Athenians  defeated  the 
Spartans,                     III.  272 
Tanaoxares,  fon  of  Cyrus.  See 

Smerdis. 
Tarentum,  city  of  Italy,  III.  24. 
the  Tarentines  call  in  Pyrrhus  to 
their  aid  againft  the  Romans,  VII. 
252.  that  prince  leaves  a  garrifon 
in  their  city,  275 
tarraconenfis,  part  of  the  antient 
Spain,  I.  153 

Tar/us,  city  of  Cilicia,  fubje&ed  by 
Alexander,  VI.  152 

tajie  of  defign,  term  of  painting, 
XI.  p.  r.  90 
Taurion,  one  of  the  confidents 
of  Philip,  poifons  Aratus  by  that 
prince's  order,  "V'  III.  79 

Taxilus,  Indian  king,  puts  him- 
felf under  the  protection  of  A- 
lexander,  VI.  351.  he  accompa- 
nies that  prince  in  his  expedition 
againft  Porus,  352.  Alexander 
fends  him  to  Porus  to  perfuade 
him  to  fubmit,  361.  Porus  is  re- 
conciled to  Taxilus,  375 
Taxilus,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Mithridates,  joins  Archelaus,  and 
is  defeated  by  Sylla,  X.  101, 106 
Tegaa,  city  of  Arcadia,  II.  297* 
war  between  its  inhabitants  and 
thofe  of  Mantimea,  V.  266 
Tegyra,  city  of  Bceotia,  battle  be- 
tween the  Thebans  and  Lacedae- 
monians near  it,  V.  229 

telearch, 
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Telearch,  office  amongft  the  The- 
bans :  what  it  was,  V.  247 

Teleci.es,  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
aflaffinated  by  the  Meffenians, 
III.  22 

Tele/cope,  glafs  for  feeing  remote  ob- 
jects :  invention  of  it,    XIII.  42 

Teleutias  is  declared  admiral  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  by  the 
credit  of  Agefilaus  his  brother 
by  the  mother's  fide,  IV.  171. 
he  befieges  Corinth  by  fea,  ibid. 
he  is  fent  againfl  Olynthus  in  the 
room  of  Phcebidas,  V.  212.  he 
is  killed  in  battle,  ibid. 

Tellus,  citizen  of  Athens,  efteem- 
ed  moft  happy,  and  why,  II.  68 

Telys,  Sybarite,  occafions  the  ru- 
in of  his  country,        III.  332 

Temenes,  one  of  the  principal 
Heraclidas,  re-enters  Peloponne- 
fus,  II.  313.  Argos  falls  to  him 
by  lot,  ibid. 

Temples,  famous  ones  of  Greece, 
VI.  107.  XI.  p.  1.  35,  &c. 

Ten.  Council  of  Ten  eftablifbed  at 
Athens,.  IV.  71 

Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  delivers 
op  that  city  to  Ochus,  V.  322. 
Ochus,  to  reward  his  treafon, 
puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Tenth.  Cuftom  amongft  the  Greeks 
of  giving  the  tenth  to  the  gods, 
III.  189 

Terence,  Latin  poet :  abridg- 
ment of  his  life,  I.  1  39.  XII.  44. 
character  of  his  works,  48.  Mo- 
liere  and  Terence  compared,   9 1 

Teribasus,  general  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  determines  that  prince 
not  to  fly  before  his  brother  Cy- 
rus, IV.  87.  he  commands  the 
fleet  of  Artaxerxes  againft  Eva- 
goras,  and  befieges  that  prince  in 
Salamin,  181.  he  is  falfely  ac- 
cufed  by  Orontes,  and  carried  to 
the  court  in  chains,  183.  the 
king  difcovers  his  innocence,  and 
reftores  him  to  his  favour,  188. 
Teribafus  accompanies  Artaxerxes 
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in  that  princes  expedition  againft 
i  the  Cad  deans,  191.  his  ftratagem 
for  making  that  people  return  to 
their  obedience  to  the  Perfians, 
ibid. 

Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  de- 
prived of  his  power  by  Theron, 
engages  the  Carthaginians  to  in- 
vade Sicily,  111.312 

Teriteuchmes,  brother  of  Statira 
wife  of  Artaxerxes,  marries  Ha- 
meftris  daughter  of  Darius,  IV. 
60.  tragical  hiftory  of  Teri- 
teuchmes, ibid. 

Terpander,  poet  mufician,  XL 
p.  1.  156.  XII,  11 

Teuta,  after  the  death  of  Agron 
her  huftand  prince  of  Illyrium, 
reigns  in  his  ftead,  VII.  354. 
hergrofs  infult  on  the  Romans  in 
the  perfons  of  their  ambafladors, 
355.  fhe  is  obliged  to  demand 
peace  oi  them,  and  obtains  if, 
ibid. 

Thais,  famous  curtezan  bom  in 
Attica,  occafions  the  burning  of 
the  palace  of  Perfepolis,  in  a 
party  of  .debauch  with  Alexander, 
VI.  270, 

Tha  les  of  Miletus,  philofopher, 
founder  of  the  Ionic  feet,  $L> 
80.  XII.  316.  his  travels,  ibid. 
is  great  progress  in  the  fciences 
caufes  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
number  of  feven  fages,  317.  rea- 
fons  that  prevented  him  from 
marrying,  318.  II.  348.  difco- 
very  of  Thales  in  Aftronomy, 
XII.  318.  XIII.  92.   his  death, 
XII.  319.  his  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  Divinity,  XIII.  9 
Thales,  Lyric  poet,       XII.  22 
Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons, comes  from  a  remote  coun- 
try to  vifit  Alexander,    VL  289 
Thamyris,  famous  mufician,  who 
was  given  up  to  the  revenge  of 
the  mufes,            XI.  p.  1.  154 
Tharaca,  king  of  Ethiopia,  after 
the  death  of  Sethan,        L  92 
Thar- 
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Tharcelia,  of  Miletus,  curte- 
zan,  placed  in  the  number  of  the 
fophiib,  XI.  p.  2.  290 

Th arsis,  fecondfon  of  Javan,  fet- 
tles in  Greece,  II-  J02 
Thafos,  ifland  in  Thrace,  revolts  a- 
gainft  the  Athenians,  III.  246. 
Cimon  obliges  it  to  fubmit,  ibid. 
Theano,  prieftefs  at  Athens,  re- 
fufes  to  curfe  Alcibiades,  III.  446 
Thearides,  brother  of  Dionyfius 
the  elder,  is  fent  to  Olympia  by 
that  tyrant  to  difpute  the  prizes 
of  poetry  and  the  chariot- race, 
'  V  147 
theatre.  Defcription  of  the  theatre 
of  the  antients,  V.  95.  declama- 
tion or  ipeaking  of  the  theatre 
compofed  and  fet  to  notes,  182 
fbebaisy  part  of  Egypt,  I.  2 
Thebes,  city  of  Bceotia  in  Greece  : 
Its  foundation,  II.  308.  kings  of 
Thebes,  ibid,  the  Thebans  be- 
fiege  Plataea,  III.  340.  they  gain 
a  victory  over  the  Athenians  near 
Delium,  405.   they  give  refuge 
tp  the  Athenians,  who  fled  after 
the  taking  of  their  city  by  Ly- 
fander,  IV.  70.  they  enter  into  a 
league  with  Tithrauftes  againft 
the  Lacedaemonians,  159.  valour 
of  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of 
Coronaea,  1 68-  they  are  compel- 
led by  the  treaty  of  Antalcides  to 
give  the  cities  of  Bceotia  their  li- 
berty, V.  207.  Thebe*  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
210.   Pelopidas  reinftates  its  li- 
berty, 216.   the  Thebans  gain  a 
considerable. advantage  over  the 
Lacedaemonians    near  Tegyra, 
229.    they  deftroy  Plataea  and 
Thefpix,  231.  they  defeat  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  put  them 
to  flight  at  the  battle  of  Leuftra, 
235.  they  ravage  Laconia,  and 
advance  to  the  gates  of  Sparta, 
241,  243.  they  fend  Pelopidas  to 
the  court  of  Perfia,  and  obtain 
the  title  of  friends  and  allies  of 
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the  king,  249,  251.  they  make 
Alexander  tyrant  of  Pherae  fub- 
mit, 254 
The  Thebans  make  a  fecond 
attempt  againft  Sparta,  267.  they 
gain  a  great  victory  over  the  La- 
cedaemonians   near  Mantinasa, 
268.  they  aid  Artabazus  againft 
the  king  of  Perfia,  302.  they  call 
in  Philip  to  their  aid  againft  the 
Phocaeans,  VI.  41.   The  The- 
bans, Meflenians,  and  Argives, 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  Phi- 
lip to  attack  Peloponnefus,  56. 
the  Thebans  join  the  Athenians 
againft  Philip,  8 1 .  they  are  de- 
feated near  Cheronaea,  83.  Philip 
puts  a  garrifon  into  their  city, 
85.  the  Thebans,  after  the  death 
of  that  prince,,  put  part  of  the 
garrifon  to  the  fword,  121.  A- 
lexander  marches  againft  them, 
and  deftroy s  their  city,  122,  &c 
re-eftablilhment  of  Thebes  by 
Caffander,  VII.  95.  the  Thebans 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  war  againft  Perfeus, 
IX.  21.  they  furrender  themfclves 
to  the  Romans,  42.   Sylla  de- 
prives them  of  half  their  territo- 
ry, X.  107 
The  be,  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant 
of  Pherae,  obtains  permiffion  of 
her  hufband  to  fee  and  converfe 
with  Pelopidas,  V.  2<;8.  her  con- 
ventions   with    that  Theban 
make  her  conceive  an  averfion  for 
her  hufband,  ibid,  fhe  makes  her 
three  brothers  ailaffinate  the  ty- 
rant, 26^ 
Theft  of  a  certain  kind  permitted 
and  even   commanded   to  the 
young  Lacedaemonians,  II.  326. 
it  was  the  moft  feverely  punilhed 
of  all  crimes  by  the  Scythians, 
III.  56.    with  what  feverity  it 
was  forbidden  to  the  Roman  fol- 
diers,                    XI.  p  i  29?. 
Themison,   famous  phyfician  of 
antiquity,                 XIII.  53 
2  The- 
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Themistus,  magiftrate  of  Syra- 
cufe, confpires  with  Andranodo- 
rus  to  feize  the  fovereignty,  X. 
38.  he  is  killed  by  order  of  the 

.  other  magiftrates,  ibid. 

TiiEMisnus,  famous  fophift,  XI. 

p.  2.  303 

Themistocles,  Athenian,  diltin- 
guifhes  himfelf  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  III.  103.  he  removes 
Epicydesfrom  the  command,  and. 
caufes  himfelf  to  be  elefted  gene- 
ral in  his  ftead,  143.  he  fupports 
the  decree  to  recal  Ariftides,  145. 
he  refigns  the  honour  of  com- 
manding the  fleet  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, 147.  he  determines 
the  Athenians  to  abandon  their 
city,  159.  he  determines  the 
Greeks  to  fight  in  the  ftrait  of 
Salamin,  163.  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans decree  the  prize  of  wifdom 
to  him,  after  the  viftory  at  Sala- 
min, 172.  acclamations  with 
which  he  is  received  at  the 
Olympic  games,  ibid,  he  rein- 
ftates  the  works  of  Athens,  and 
fortifies  the  Piraeus,  201,  203. 
black  defign  which  he  conceives 
for  fupplanting  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, 204.  he  is  banifhed  Athens, 
214.  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians uniting  againft  him  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  confpiracy 
ofPaufanias,  he  takes  refuge  with 
Admetus,  216,  &c.  he  retires  to 
Artaxerxes,  234..  his  great  credit 
with  that  prince,  237.  he  kills 
himfelf,  248.  character  of  The- 
miftocles,  92,  173,  214,  249.  his 
great  moderation  on  many  occa- 
fions,  147,  164 

Thenon,  commander  of  the  cita- 
del of  Syracufe,  furrenders  him- 
felf to  Pyrrhus,  VII.  176  that 
prince  puts  him  to  death,  278 

Theocritus,  poet  at  the  court  of 
Hiero,  X.  19 

Theodorus,  chief  of  the  Eumol- 
pidie  at  Athens :  what  he  ventu- 


red to  fay  in  refpecl  to  the  male- 
dictions or  curfes,  IV.  23 
Theodorus,  citizen  of  Syracufe, 
ventures  to  declare  himfelf  openly 
againft  Dionyfius  in  favour  of  li~ 
^berty,                         V.  137 
Theodorus,  philofopher  of  the 
Cyrenaic  feci,  XII.  327.  impious 
doctrine  that  he   taught,  ibid. 

XIII.  8 

Theodorus,.  Athenian,  father  of 
Ifocrates,  XII.  224 

Theodotus,  uncle  of  Heraclides, 
is  deputed  by  him  to  Dion  to 
conjure  him  to  return  to  the  aid 
of  Syracufe,  V.  194.  he  puts 
himfelf  into  Dion's  hands,  196. 
Dion  pardons  him,  ibid. 

Theodotus,  governor  of  Bacrriana, 
revolts  againft  Antiochus,  and 
caufes  himfelf  to  be  declared  king 
of  that  province,  VII.  309.  he 
dies,  331 

Theodotus,  fon  of  the  former* 
fucceeds  his  father,  VII.  331. 
he  forms  a  league  offenfive  and 
defenfive  with  Arfaces,  ibid. 

Theodotus  is  charged  by  Antio- 
chus with  the  v/ar  againft  Molo, 
vfll.  5.  he  is  defeated,  and  ob- 
liged to  abandon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, 6 

Theodotus,  ^toliani  governor  of 
Ccelo-Syria  for  Ptolomy,  defends 
the  entrance  into  that  province  a» 
gainrt  Antiochus,  and  obliges  that 
prince  to  retire,  VIII.  7.  he  is 
accufed,  and  obliged  to  ga  to  the 
court  of  Egypt  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  conducT:,  16.  in  re- 
fentment  for  that  affront  he  de- 
clares for  Antiochus,  and  puts  the 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemats  into 
his  hands,  1  8.  he  enters  the  camp 
of  Ptolomy  in  the  night  with 
defign  to  kill  him,  22.  he  fails  in 
that  attempt,  and  efcapes  to  his 
camp,  ibid. 

Theodotus,  one  of  the  principal 
confpirators  againft  the  life  1  of 
Hierony- 
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Hieronymus,  is  put  to  the  rack, 
and  dies  without  difcovering  any 
of  his  accomplices,  X.  3 1 

Theodotus,  preceptor  to  the  laft 
Ptolomy,  advifes  that  prince  to 
put  Pompey  to  death,  X.  206. 
he  goes  to  prefent  the  head  of 
that  Roman  to  Caefar,  208 
Theociton,  of  Megara,  gives  the 
Greeks  wife  advice  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Plataea,  lit.  187 
Theology  of  the  antients,     XIII-  1 5 
Theon,  of  Smyrna,  famous  for 
-  his  treatifes  upon  arithmetic  and 
algebra,               XIII.  84,  85 
Theofhrastus,  Antigonus's  ge- 
neral,  refufes  to  quit  Corinth, 
VII.  352.  Aratus  caufes  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  ibid. 
Theophrastus,  philofopher,  A- 
riftotle's  fucceflbr,  XII.  356.  his 
difpute  with  an  old  woman  of 
Athens  in  buying  fomething  of 
her,  ibid.  IV.  349.   wherein  he 
made  true  happinefs  confift,  XII. 
356.  what  he  thought  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Divinity,  357.  XIII. 
12.  his  death,  XII.  357 
Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta,  efta- 
blifhes  the  Ephori,  II.  320.  he 
commands  in  the  war  againft  the 
Argives,  III.  20  then  againft  the 
Meflenians,  22.  he  is  defeated, 
taken  prilbner,  and  put  to  death 
by  Ariftomenes,  27 
Theopompus,  difciple  of  Ifocrates, 
gains  the  prize  of  eloquence  over 
his  mafter,  and  has  the  weaknefs 
and  vanity  to  brag  of  it.  V.  316 
Tiieoxena,  Theflalian  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  Herodicus,  marries  Poris, 
VIII.  365.    tragical  and  coura- 
gious  end  ofTheoxena,  366,  &c. 
Theramenes,  one  of  the  Atheni- 
an generals  is  charged  with  the 
care  of  burying   the  dead  after 
-the  battle  of  the  Arginufe,  IV. 
38.  not  being  able  to  execute 
that  order,   he  makes  the  other 
generals  refponfible  for  it,  and 
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accufes  them  at  Athens,  39.  he 
is  deputed  to  Lyfander  during 
the  fiege  of  Athens,  52.  he  op- 
pofes  the  violence,  of  his  col- 
legues,  and  draws  their  hatred 
upon  himfelf,  67.  he  is  accufed 
by  Critias,  and  put  to  death,  ibid. 
Theramenes,  famous  rhetorician, 
XII.  224 

Therma,  capital  city  of  ^Etolia,  ta- 
ken by  furprize,  and  ravaged  by 
Philip,  VIII.  56 

Tbermopyltf,  pafs  of  mount  Oeta  in 
Theflaly,  III.  148.  battle  of 
Thermopylae  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Xerxes,  151.  vic- 
tory of  the  Romans  over  Antio- 
chus  near  Thermopylae,  VIII. 

256 

Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
makes  an  alliance  with  Gelon  ; 
and  gains  in  conjunction  with 
him  a  great  battle  over  the  Car- 
thaginians, III.  312 

Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  II.  308. 
he  dies  in  the  ifland  of  Scyros, 
whither  he  had  been  obliged  to 
fly,  III.  240.  Cimon  brings  his 
bones  to  Athens,  ibid. 

Tbefmotbeta: ,  Athenian  magiftrates, 
IV.  312 

Tbefpise,  city  of  Achaia,  ruined  by 
the  Thebans,  V.  231 

Thespis,  Greek  poet,  confidered 
as  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  II. 

361.  V.  71.   XII.  17 

Tbejaly,  province  of  an tient  Greece, 
II.  297.  the  Theftalians  fubmit 
to  Xerxes,  III.  148.  they  im- 
plore aid  of  the  Thebans  againft 
Alexander  of  Phene,  V.  254. 
Pelopidas  delivers  them  from  his 
power,  ibid,  they  have  recourfe 
to  Philip  againft  their  tyrants, 
VI.  27.  that  prince  delivers  them, 
ibid. 

Thessalonice,  wife  of  CafTander, 
is  killed  by  Antipater  his  cldeft 
fori,  VII.  193 

Thes- 
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Thessalus,  third  fon  of  Pififtra- 
tus,  H.  364 

Thessalus,  phyfician,  one  of  the 
fons  of  Hippocrates,      XIII.  53 

Thesta,  fitter  of  Dionyfius  the 
elder,  and  wife  of  Polyxenes  : 
couragious  anfwer  which  fhe  gives 
her  brother  upon  the  occafion  of 
her  hufband's  efcape,        V.  139 

Thetiy  name  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
people  at  Athens,         IV.  300 

Thethmosis,  or  Amosis,  having 
driven  the  king-fhepherds  out  of 
Egypt,  reigns  there,  I.  73 

Thimbron,  Lacedaemonian  gene- 
ral, marches  againft  Tiffaphernes 
and  Pharnabafus,  IV.  123.  upon 
fome  difcontent  he  is  recalled, 

130 

thirty.  Council  of  thirty  eftabli/h- 
cd  at  Lacedaemon,  II.  320,  334. 
thirty  tyrants  eftabliihed  at  Athens 
by  Lyfander,  IV.  54.  cruelties 
which  they  commit  in  that  city, 
66.  Thrafybulus  drives  them  out 
of  Athens,  70.  they  endeavour  to 
reinftate  themfelves,  and  are  all 
put  to  the  fword,  7 1 

Thoas,  .^Etolian,  charged  with  the 
execution  of  a  defign  to  feize 
Chalcis,  fails  in  the  attempt, 
VIII.  242.  he  goes  to  Antio- 
chus,  and  determines  him  to 
enter  Greece,  24c 

Thrace,  province  of  Europe;  very 
fingular  cuftoms  ofits  inhabitants, 
III.  72.  Thrace  fnbjedted  by  Phi- 
lip, VI.  52.  kingdom  of  Thrace 
after  Alexander's  death,   VII.  1  1 

Th r  aso,  confident  of  Hieronymns, 
is  accufed  by  Theodotns  of  ha- 
ving confpired  againft  that  prince, 
X.  31.  he  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
is  befieged  by  Alyattes,  II.  65. 
ftratagem  which  he  ufes  to  deliver 
himlelf  from  that  fiege,  ibid. 

Thrasybulus,  brother  of  Gelon, 
reigns  at  Syracufe  after  Hiero's 
death,  III.  324.  he  caufes  him- 


felf  to  be  dethroned  by  his  cru- 

Tarasybulus,  is  made  general  of 
the  Athenians,  IV.  14.    he  ac* 

,  cufes  Alcibiades  at  Athens,  and 
caufes  him  to  be  depofed,  30.  he 
quits  Athens  to  avoid  the  cruelty 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  69.  he  ex- 
pels the  tyrants  from  that  city, 
and  reinftates  its  liberty,    70,  &c. 

Thrasylus,  is  made  general  of 
the  Athenians,  IV.  14 

Thrafymenus.  Lake  of  Tufcany,  fa- 
mous for  Hannibal's  victory  over 
the  Romans,  I.  266 

Thucydides,  Greek  hiftorian,  his 
birth,  XII.  1  24.  his  tafte  for  po- 
lite learning,  1 22,  1  23.  he  un- 
dertakes the  hiftory  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  125.  he  is  com- 
manded to  go  to  the  aid  of  Am- 
phipolis,  ibid.  III.  403.  the  A~ 
thenians  make  it  a  crime  in  him 
to  have  fuffered  that  city  to  be 
taken,  and  banilh  him,  404.  XII. 
125.  after  twenty  years  banifh- 
mcnt  he  returns  to  Athens,  1  26. 
he  works  upon  his  hiflory,  ibid. 
his  death,  127.  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus  compared,  ibid. 

Thucydides,  brother-in-law  to 
Cimon,  is  fet  up  againft  Pericles 
by  the  nobility  of  Athens,  III. 
277.  Pericles  prevails  to  have  him 
banifhed,  281 

Thule  ( ifle  of)  where  there  is  little 
or  no  night,  XIII.  107 

Thurium  city  of  Sicily  :  its  founda- 
tion, III.  333 

Tbyrnbrtfa,  city  of  Lydia,  famous 
for  the  battle  between  Cyrus  and 
Croefus,  II.  119 

Thyrea,  fmall  territory  of  Greece, 
which  occafioned  the  war  be- 
tween the  Argives  and  Lacedae- 
monians, III  20 

Thyus,  governor  of  Paphlagonia, 
revolts  againft  Artaxerxes,  IV. 
1 94.  he  is  conquered  by  Data- 
raes,  ibid. 

Tiara, 
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Tiara,  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  V. 

294 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  is  fen t  by 
the  fenate  into  Afia  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  Eumenes  and 
that  of  Antiochus,  IX.  136.  See 
Gracchus. 

Tibullus,  Latin  poet,     XII.  87 

Ticlath-Pilezer,  king  of  Ni- 
neve,  II.  29.  he  aids  Ahaz  king 
of  Judah  againft  the  kings  of  Sy- 
ria and  Ifrael,  30 

Ticinus,  river  of  Italy,  near  which 
P.  Scipio  was  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal, I.  256 

Tigranes,  fon  of  a  king  of  Ar- 
menia, obtains  pardon  for  his  fa- 
ther of  Cyrus,  II.  94,  95.  he 
commands  the  Armenian  troops, 

98 

Tigranes,  fon  of  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia,  is  fet  at  liberty  by 
the  Parthians  on  his  father's  death, 
and  placed  upon  the  throne,  IX. 
280.  he  accepts  the  crown  of 
Syria,  and  wears  it  eighteen 
years,  383.  he  marries  Cleopatra 
daughter  of  Mithridates,  X.  87. 
he  invades  the  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocia,  IX.  385.  X.  121.  he 
gives  Mithridates  refuge,  135. 
the  Romans  declare  war  againft 
him,  139.  Tigranes  is  defeated 
by  Lucullus,  1 47.  he  raifes  new 
troops  in  concert  with  Mithrida- 
tes, 151.  he  is  defeated  a  fecond 
time,  157.  Pompey  marches  a- 
gainft  him,  and  finds  him  at  war 
with  his  fon,  172.  Tigranes  fub- 
mits  his  perfon  and  crown  to  the 
difcretion  of  Pompey  and  the 
Romans,  173.  Pompey  leaves 
him  part  of  his  dominions,  1 74 

Tigranes,  the  former's  fon,  makes 
war  with  his  father,  X.  172.  he 
puts  himfelf  under  the  protection 
of  Pompey,  173.  not  being  fa- 
tisfied  with  Pompey's  decree,  he 
endeavours  to  fly,  175.  Pompey 
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referves  him   for  his  triumph. 

ibid* 

Tigranocerta,  city  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Tigranes,  X.  121.  Lucullus 
takes  it  and  abandons  it  to  be 
plundered  by  the  foldicrs,  150 
Tigris,  river  of  Afia,  VI.  239 
Timagoras,  deputed  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  court  of  Perfia,  re- 
ceives great  prefents,  and  is  con- 
demned to  die  at  his  return,  V. 

251 

Timandra,  concubine,  renders 
Alcibiades  the  laft  duties,  VI. 

64 

Timanthes,  famous  painter  of  an- 
tiquity, XI.  p.  1.  1 14.  his  paint- 
ing of  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
ibid,  paintings  by  which  he  car- 
ried the  prize  againft  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhafius,  1 09,  1 1 3 

Tim archus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is 
conquered  and  killed  by  Antio- 
chus Theos,  304 

Tim  archus  governor  of  Babylon, 
revolts  againft  Demetrius  Soter, 
and  is  put  to  death,      IX.  209 

Tim  as  ion,  is  chofen  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  Greeks  after  the 
death  of  Clearchus,       IV.  no 

Timasitheus,  chief  of  the  pirates 
of  Lipara:  his  noble  and  religious 
behaviour  in  refpedl  to  the  Ro- 
mans, IV.  332 

Timjea,  wife  of  Agis :  excefs  of 
her  paflion  for  Alcibiades,  III. 

r  44? 

Timochares,  aftronomer  of  anti- 
quity, XIII.  96 

Timoclea,  Theban  lady,  VI.  122. 
her  couragious  attion  at  the  ftorm- 
ing  of  Thebes,  123 

Timocrates,  friend  of  Dionyfius 
the  younger,  marries  Dion's  wife 
whilft  he  is  banifhed,  V.  177. 
he  flies  on  the  approach  of  Dion, 

183 

Timolaus,  of  Corinth,  advifes  the 
cities  in  alliance  againft  the  Spar- 
tans 
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tans  to  attack  them  in  their  own 
territory,  IV.  163 

Timolaus  ,  Lacedasmonian,  at 
whole  houfe  PhilopcEmen  lay,  is 
fent  by  his  country  to  offer  him 
the  riches  of  Nabis,  VIII.  244. 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  acquit 
himfelf  of  that  commiflion,  ibid. 

Timoleon,  Corinthian,  facrifices 
his  brother  Timophanes  to  his 
country,  V.  334.  the  Corinthi- 
ans fend  him  to  the  aid  of  Sy- 
racufe,  333.  I.  173.  he  eludes 
the  vigilance  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans by  a  wife  ftratagem,  V.  336. 
he  gains  an  advantage  over  the 
Carthaginians  and  Icetas  near  the 
city  of  Adranon,  338.  he  enters 
Syracufe,  339.  Dionyfius  fur- 
renders  himfelf  to  him,  ibid. 
Timoleon  fends  him  to  Co- 
rinth, ibid,  he  gains  feveral  vic- 
tories over  the  Carthaginians, 
341,  &c.  I.  174.  he  re-efta- 
biifhes  the  liberty  of  Syracufe, 
and  inftitutes  wife  laws  there, 
V.  343.  he  frees  the  other  cities 
of  Sicily  from  tyranny,  346,  &c. 
he  gains  a  great  viftory  over 
the  Carthaginians,  347.  he  is 
accufed  and  cited  to  anfwer,  348. 
he  quits  his  authority,  and  paf- 
fes  the  relt  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, ibid.  &c.  he  dies  in  it, 
349.  great  honours  rendered  his 
memory,  ibid,    his  praife,  350 

Timophanes,  Corinthian,  having 
made  himfelf  tyrant  of  his  coun- 
try, his  brother  Timoleon  caufes 
him  to  be  aflaflinated,     V.  334 

Timotheus,  fon  of  Conon,  is 
fent  by  the  Athenians  with  a 
fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans, 
V.  227.  he  ravages  the  coafts 
of  Laconia,  and  makes  himfelf 
matter  of  the  ifland  of  Corcyra, 
227.  he  is  employed  by  the  A- 
thenians  in  the  war  againft  the 
allies,  303,  307.  he  is  accufed 
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by  Chares,  and  fentenced  to  pay 
a  great  fine,  308.  he  retires  to 
Chalcis,  and  dies  there,  ibid. 
fine  faying  of  Timotheus,  263. 
his  praife.  3°> 

Timotheus,  lieutenant  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  is  defeated  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  VIII.  144* 
he  is  defeated  a  fecond  time  by 
the  fame  captain  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Eupator,       IX.  198 

Timotheus,  famous  fculptor  of 
antiquity,  XI.  p.  1.  8o> 

Timotheus,  pOet-muiician ,  XI. 
p.  1 .  1  59,  his  alteration  of  the 
Cithara,  ibid. 

Timoxenes,  is  chofen  general  of 
the  Achaeans  in  the  room  of  Ara- 
tus,  VII.  390 

Timoxena,  Plutarch's  wife,  XII. 

161 

Ti rib asus,  fatrap  of  weftern  Ar- 
menia, incommodes  the  ten  thou- 
fand  Greeks  in  their  retreat,  IV. 

113 

Tirintatechmes,  fon  of  Artaba- 
nes,  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  army    of  Xerxes  in  that 
prince's  expedition  againft  Greece, 
III.  138 

Tisamenes,  fon  of  Oreftes,  reigns- 
at  Mycenae  with  his  brother  Pen- 
thilus,  II.  307 

Tisias,  Greek  rhetorician  and  fo- 
phift,  XI.  p.  2.  213,  294 

Tisippus,  ./Etolian,  is  accufed  of 
having  exercifed  great  cruelties 
againft  thofe  who  had  not  taken 
party  with  the  Romans  againft 
Perfeus,  IX.  1  24.  Paulus  ^mi- 
lius  acquits  him,  125 

Tissaph ernes,  Perfian  of  quality, 
is  appointed  by  Darius  to  re- 
duce Pifuthnes  governor  of  Ly-* 
dia,  III.  398  he  effecls  it,  and 
has  the  government  of  Lydia 
for  his  reward,  ibid,  he  fuffers 
himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  the 
flattery  of  Alcibiades,  and  gives 
him- 


himfelf  up  entirely  to  him,  IV. 
6.  he  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  Peloponnefians,  1 2.  he  caufes 
Alcibiades  to  be  feized,  and 
lent  prifoner  to  Sardis,  17.  he 
commands  in  the  army  of  Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon  at  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  and  diftinguilhes  him- 
felf in  it,  87,  91,  92.  he  takes 
upon  him  to  reconduct  the  Greeks 
into  their  own  country,  103. 
he  feizcs  Clearchus  and  the  other 
generals  by  treachery,  and  fends 
them  to  Artaxerxes,  106.  he 
joins  Pharnabafus  to  oppofe  the 
enterprizes  of  Dercyllidas,  135. 
he  fends  to  command  Agefilaus 
to  quit  Afia,  and  to  declare  war 
againft  him  in  cafe  of  rcfufal, 
149.  be  is  defeated  near  Sardis, 

151.  he  is  treacheroufly  accufed, 

152.  Artaxerxes  puts  him  to 
death,  ibid,  character  of  Tifla- 
phernes,        III.  398.  IV.  152 

Tithraustes  feizes  Tiffaphernes 
by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  and  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
in  his  ftead,  152.  he  arms  feveral 
ftates  of  Greece  againft  the  La- 
cedaemonians, 1  59 

Titus  Livy,  Latin  hiftorian,  XII. 
180.  character  of  his  work,  181, 
&c. 

Titus  (  Vefpafian  }  Roman  em- 
,  peror,  befieges  and  takes  Jerufa- 
lem,  XI.  p.  2.  127 

Tobit  is  carried  captive  into  Af- 
fyria,  II.  30.  he  hides  himfelf 
fome  time  to  avoid  the  cruelty 
of  Sennacherib,  33.  he  foretels 
the  ruin  of  Nineve  to  his  chil- 
dren, 35 

Tomes,  city  of  Europe,  upon  the 
coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea  ;  place  to 
which  Ovid  was  banifhed,XII  84 

Tomyris,  queen  of  the  Scythians, 
II.  190.  manner  in  which  He- 
rodotus relates  that  {he  caufed 
Cyrus  to  be  put  to  death,  ibid, 
Vol.  XIII. 
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Tor  rice  LLr,  mathematician,XIir. 
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Tortoi/e,  machine  of  war  ufed  by 
the  antients,  XI.  p.  2.  52 

Tufcan,  order  of  architecture,  XI, 
p.  r.  13 

Towers  moveable,  ufed  by  the  an- 
tients in  fieges,       XI.  p.  2.  90 
Tournefort  ,   famous  botanift, 
XIII.  69 

Tragedy:  its  origin,  V.  71.  its  pro- 
greis,  72.  II.  361.  poets  that 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  trage- 
dy, V.  72,  &c.  XII.  17 

Trajan.  Decree  of  that  empe- 
ror in  refpect  to  pleaders,  XII. 
259.  his  anfwer  to  a  letter  of 
Pliny's  concerning  the  Chriftians, 
273.  Trajan's  panegyric  by  Pliny 
the  younger,  296,  &c.  Trajan's 
column,  XI.  p.  1.  14 

Treaties.  Odd  cuftom  of  making 
treaties  amongit  the  Iberians  and 
Scythians,  III.  54 

Trebia,  river  of  Lombardy,  famous 
for  Hannibal's  victory  over  the 
Romans,  I.  260 

Trembellius,  firnamed  Scrofa, 
defeats  and  kills  a  third  uiurper 
of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
IX.  155 

Tr&zena,  city  of  Argolis,  gives  re- 
fuge to  the  Athenians  who  had 
lately  abandoned  their  city,  III. 

160 

Triarius,  one  of  Lucullus's  lieu- 
tenants, is  defeated  by  Mithrida- 
tes,  X.  160 

Triballi,  people  of  Mcefia,  VI.  72. 
they  pretend  to  fhare  with  Phi- 
lip in  the  booty  taken  from  the 
Scythians,  ibid,  they  are  defeated 
by  that  prince,  72 

Tribonian,  famous  civilian,  XII. 

459 

Tributes.  Reafons  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  them,  II.  234 

Tn  1 EUARCH5,  Athenian  officers: 
their  functions,  V.  360,  363 
B  b  Triumph. 
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Triumph.  Defcription  .of  a  Roman 
triumph,  XI.  p.  z.  38 

Trogilus ,    part  of  Syracuse,  III. 

.  453 

Trogus  Pompeius,  Latin  .hill ori- 
an,  Xll.  209 

Troy,  city  of  Afia,  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  Greeks,  II.  309 

Trophies,  erected  by  the  antients  af- 
ter a  victory,      V.  64.    XI.  37 

Trophonius,  Hero,  V.  21.  fa- 
mous oracles  of  Trophonius  in 
Boeotia,  ibid. 

Trough :  kind  of  punimment  uled 
by  the  Periians,  III.  232 

True,  in  painting,  wherein  it  con- 
Ms,  XI.  p.  1.  97 

Truth :  it  is  the  foundation  of  the 
commerce  between  men,  VI. 

105 

Tryphf.na,  daughter  of  Phyfcon, 
is  married  to  Antiochus  Grypus, 
IX.  262.  fhe  facrifices  her  filler 
Cleopatra  to  her  jealoufy,  266. 
Antiochus  of  Cyzicum  puts  her 
to  death  in  torments,  267 

Tunis,  city  of  Africa,  is  taken  by 
Regulus,  I.  202.  the  Mercena- 
ries revolted   againft  Carthage, 

.  make  it  their  place  of  arms,  225 

Tukenne  (Marfhai)  his  equity 
and  piety,  XII.  164 

Tychc,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Sy<- 
racufe,  III.  3  5 1 

Tycho  Brake,  famous  modem 
aftroncmer,  XIII.  too 

Tydeus,  one  of  the  Athenian  ge- 
nerals, rejects  the  advice  of  Al- 
cibiades,  and  occafions  the  lofsof 
the  battle  of  ^gofpotamos,  IV. 

43 

Tykdarus,  king  of  Lacedsmon, 
II.  309 

Tyre,  city  of  Phoenicia  :  its  foun- 
dation, VI.  205.  its  commerce 
and  power,  X.  322.  Tyre  be- 
iieged  and  taken  by  Nabucodo- 
nolor,  JL  41,  tee.  Darius  rein- 
ftarcs  it  in  its  ant:ent  privileges, 
111,  79.  Tyre  bpficged  and  taken 
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by  Alexander,  VI.  187,  &c.  then 
by  Antigohus,  VII.  114,  8cc; 
accomplilhment  of  the  different 
prophecies  concerning  Tyre,  VI, 
206,  &c. 

Tyrant.  Origin  of  that  name  and 
its  fignification,  II.  316.  diffe- 
rence between  a  king  and  a  ty» 
rant,  V.  107.  X.  33 

Tyrannion,  Greek  grammarian, 
XI.  p.  2.  169.  his  care  in  col- 
lecting books,  ibid.  Cicero's  efleem 
for  him,  171 

Tyrannion,  Greek  grammarian, 
difciple  of  the  former,  Xl.  p.  2. 

172 

Tyrtjeus,  Greek  poet,  XII.  1 1, 
the  Athenians  give  him  to  th§ 
Lacedaemonians  to  command 
them,  ibid.  III.  30.  he  revives 
the  courage  of  the  latter,  and 
occalions  their  gaining  a  great 
victory  over  the  Meflenians,  31, 
he  is  made  citizen  of  Sparta,  3  2. 
character  of  his  poetry,  31.  XII. 

1 1 

Tzetzes,  Greek  grammarian,  XI, 
p.  2.  176 

V. 

VARGUNTEIUS,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Craffus,  being 
feparated  from  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  is  attacked  by  the 
Partliians,  and  dies  fighting  glo- 
rioufly,  IX.  358 

Varro  (C.  Tercntius)  conful,  is  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  battie 
of  Canna?,  I.  275,  &c. 

Vaero  (  M.  Terentius)  philologer, 
XI  p.  1.  187 
Vaethi,  wife  of  Darius.    See  A- 

TOSS  A. 

Uchoreur,  king  of  Egypt,  builds 
Memphis,  1.  73 

Udiastfs,  friend  of  Teriteuch- 
mes,  afliiflinates  him  by  order  of 
Darius,  IV.  60.  Statira  caufes 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  tor- 
ment?, 61 

Vi.N  i  ipius,  Roman  foldier,  rifes 

to 
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tp  the  highefl:  dignities  of  the 
commonwealth,  by  his  merit,  IX. 
372.  he  revenges  the  difgrace  of 
the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Car- 
rx,  and  defeats  the  Parthians 
upon  feveral  occafions,    373,  &c. 

Verr.es,  praetor  in  Sicily  for  the 
Romans,  takes  a  fconce  of  gold 
intended  for  the  capitol  from  An- 
tiochus  Afiaticus,  IX.  290 

Vesal,  Flemiih  phyfician,  is  the 
firft  that  fet  anatomy  in  a  clear 
light,  XIII.  72 

Vesputius    {Anericus)  continues 
the  difcoveries  of  Columbus,  and 
gives  his  name  to  the  new  world, 
XIII.  116 

Villius,  is  elefted  conful,  and 
makes  war  with  Philip  in  the 
room  of  Sulpitius,  VIII.  163. 
nothing  coniiderable  pafles  du- 
ring his  year,  165.  he  is  fent 
ambaffador  to  Antiochus,  and  fuc- 
ceeds  in  making  that  prince  fuf- 
pett  Hannibal,  231,  &c.  I.  315 

Vine-  Cultivation  of  the  vine,  X. 
391.  profit  made  of  it  in  Colu- 
mella's time,  299 

Virgil,  Latin  poet:  his  birth, 
XII.  63.  bis  works,  ibid,  he  in- 
troduces Horace  to  Maecenas,  74. 
his  death,  68.  Qaintilian's  diftinc- 
tion  between  Virgil  and  Homer, 

10 

Virginius   Rufus  ,    Pliny  the 
younger's  guardian,       XIT.  257 
Virtue,  fine  maxims  of  virtue,  XII. 

447 

Vitruvius,  architect,  XI.  p  1.  9 
Ulpian,  civilian,  XIII.  457 

Univcrfe  ;  what  the  antients  under- 
ftood  by  that  word,      XIII.  25 
U/iiverJity  of  Paris.  France  obliged 
to  it  for  the  eftablifhment  of  polls 
and  poll-ofiices,  II.  233 

Voyages  to  Peru,  and  into  the  north, 
undertaken  by  order  of  Lewis 
XV,  XIII.  1. 7 

Urania,  divinity  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans.  See  Moan. 
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Ufury  ;  to  what  excefs  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  latter  times  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  X.  137 

Utica,  city  of  Africa,  abandons  the 
fide  of  Carthage,  and  joins  the 
revolted  Mercenaries,  1.  227.  it 
is  reduced  to  furrender  at  difcre- 
tion,  231.  it  puts  itfelf  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  337.  the 
latter  reward  it  with  the  lands 
between  Carthage  and  Hipponia, 
259 

XJxii,  people  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Perfia,  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  VI.  265 

Uzziah,  king  of  Judah:  his  at- 
tention to  agriculture,      X.  304 

W. 

WAR.  Undertaking  and  de- 
claration of  war  by  the  an- 
tients, XI.  p.  i.  198.  prepara- 
tions of  war,  237,  &c. 
Wafps,    comedy  of  Ariltophanes 
called  the  Wafps,  V.  87 
Water.    Sweet  water  how  prefer- 
ved  at  Alexandria,         X.  2  1 5 
Water-Colours :  how  nfed  in  paint- 
ing,                 XI.  p.  1.  101 
Wells  of  Jofeph  in  the  caftle  of 
Cairo  in  Egypt:  defcription  of 
them,  I.  4 
Wicked  man.    Contrail  between  a 
wicked  man  in  the  moll  fplendid. 
condition,  and  a  good  man  under 
the  greateft  misfortunes,  XII.  449 
Will.    Cuftom  of  the  Roman  fbl- 
diers  to  make  their  wills  before 
a  battle,                XI.  p.  2.  19 
Wines.    Famous  wines  of  Greece 
and  Italy,                      X.  29 1 
Women.  Whether  they  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  the  adminiltration  of 
public  affairs,  the  command  of 
armies,   and  the  fovereignty  of 
States,  II.  21.    See  Ladies. 
World.    Formation  of  the  world, 
XIII.  22-  fyftemof  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  concerning  the  forma- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  world,  ibid.  &c.  Pla- 
to's fine  thought  upon  the  fame 
fubjeft,  29.  difcovery  of  the 
new  world,  115 

Wrejlling.  Exercife  of  wreftling  a- 
mong  the  antients,  V.  42 

Writing.  Its  beginnings,  I.  61.  its 
utility,  XI.  p.  2.  160 

X. 

XANTHIPPUS ,  Lacedemo- 
nian, comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
Carthaginians,  1.  203.  he  defeats 
the  army  of  Regulus,  205.  he 
retires  and  difappears  foon  after, 
207 

Xanthippus,  citizen  of  Athens, 
accufes  Miltiades  of  treafon,  III. 

108 

Xanthippus,  father  of  Pericles, 
abandoning  Athens  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Xerxes,  his  dog  fol- 
lows his  fhip  to  Salamin,  and 
expires  on  the  more,     III.  161 

Xanthippus,  Athenian,  com- 
mands the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  in 
conjunction  with  Leotychides 
king  of  Sparta,  and  gains  a  great 
viclory  over  the  Pcrfians  near 
Mycale,  HI.  194 

Xanthippus,  eldeft  fon  of  Peri- 
cles, dies   of  the  plague,  III. 

35« 

Xanthippe,  wife  of  Socrates  :  his 
fufferings  from  her  ill-humour, 
IV.  206 

Xanthus,  philofopher,  whofe  flave 
Mfop  was,  I.  388 

Xenetas,  Achaean,  is  fent  againft 
Molo  and  Alexander  by  Antio- 
chus,  VIII.  7.  he  falls  into  an 
ambufcade,  and  is  cut  to  pieces 
with  his  whole  army,  ibid. 

Xenocp.ates,  philofopher,  XII. 
337.  his  chara£ter,  338-  h's  dif- 
intereftednefs,  338,  339  his  po- 
verty, 340  his  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Divinity, 
Xiil.  ;i2.  his  death,  XII.  343. 


*  E  X. 

in  what  manner  he  was  received 
by  Antipater,  to  whom  he  had 
been  fent  ambaffador  by  the  A- 
thenians,  VII.  41 

Xenon,  is  charged  by  Antiochus 
with  the  war  againft  Molo,  VIII, 
5.  he  is  defeated,  6 

Xenon,  Achaean,  exclaims  againft 
the  demand  of  the  Roman 
commiflaries  in  an  affembly,  IX. 

1  28 

Xenophanes  Philip's  ambaffador 
to  Hannibal,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  VIII.  74.  he 
efcapes  and  concludes  the  treaty 
with  Hannibal,  75.  he  is  taken  on 
his  return  by  the  Romans,  ibid. 

Xenophanes,  philofopher:  his 
thoughts  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Divinity,  XIII.  10 

Xenophon,  hiftorian  and  philofo- 
pher, XII.  134,  324.  his  birth, 
ibid,  he  engages  in  the  fervice  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  IV.  83.  he 
commands  the  Ten  thoufanct 
Greeks,  after  the  death  of  Clear- 
chus,  and  brings  them  back  into 
their  own  country,  1 10,  &c.  he 
joins  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
war  againft  Tiffaphernes  and 
Pharnabafus,  123.  he  acts  under 
Agefilaus,  at  the  battle  of  Coro- 
naea,  167.  he  retires  to  Corinth, 
XII.  325.  he  dies  there,  ibid, 
works  of  Xenophon,  135.  cha- 
racter of  his  ftyle,  ibid.  II.  98. 
difference  between  Xenophon  and 
Herodotus  in  their  accounts  of 
Cyrus,  1 89 

Xerxes  I,  fon  of  Darius,  is  elected 
king  of  Perfia  in  preference  to 
his  brother  Artabazanes,  III.  112. 
he  confirms  the  Jews  in  their 
privileges,  115.  he  reduces  E- 
gypt,  116.  he  prepares  to  in- 
vade Greece,  ibid,  he  deliberates 
with  his  council  concerning  that 
expedition,  ibid.  Sec.  wife  fpeech 
of  Artabanes  to  him,  1 1 9.  rage 

of 
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©T  Xerxes  upon  that  occafion, 
121.  he  difcovers  his  error,  and 
confeffes  it  in  full  council,  i  22. 
the  war  is  refolved,  1  24.  Xerxes 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians,  126.  I.  158.  he 
begins  his  march,  and  gives  or- 
ders for  cutting  a  way  through 
mount  Athos,  HI.  127.  his  let- 
ter to  that  mountain  upon  that 
lubjedl,  ibid,  he  advances  to  Sar- 
dis,  128.  his  cruelty  to  Pythius, 
130.  he  marches  towards  the 
Hellefpont,  ibid,  he  caufes  the 
fea  to  be  chaftifed  for  having 
broken  the  bridge  of  barks  which 
he  had  laid  over  it,  132.  he  or- 
ders a  fecond  to  be  built,  and 
palfes  the  Hellefpont  with  his  ar- 
my, 133.  number  of  his  forces, 
135.  Demaratus  tells  him  freely 
his  thoughts  of  this  enterprise, 
139.  three  hundred  Spartans  dis- 
pute the  pafs  of  Thermopylae 
with  Xerxes,  150.  that  prince  in 
his  rage  caufes  the  dead  body  of 
Leonidas  to  be  affixed  to  a  gibbet, 
152.  he  takes  and  burns  Athens, 

162.  he  is  defeated  at  Salamin,' 

163,  &c.  he  leaves  Mardonius  in 
Greece,  and  returns  precipitately 
into  Afia,  169.  violent  paffion  of 
Xerxes  for  the  wife  of  his  bro- 
ther Mafiftus,  and  afterwards  for 
Artainta  that  princefs's  daughter, 
1 97.  he  caufes  Mafiftus  to  be  put 
to  death,  199.  he  gives  himfelf 
up  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs, 
226.  he  is  killed  by  Artabanes, 
captain  of  his  guards,  ibid,  cha- 
racter of  Xerxes,  227 

Xerx  es  II,  fon  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  afcends  the  throne  of  Per- 
fia,  III.  395.  he  is  alfaffinatedby 
his  brother  Sogdianus,  ibid. 

Xiphares,  fon  of  Mithridates,  is 
killed  by  his  father,         X.  180 

Xi  phi  linus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  epitomizer  of  Dion 
Cailius,  XII.  i7o 

Vol.  XIII. 
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XUT  hus,  fon  of  Helenus,  fettles  in 
Attica,  II.  3I2 

Xychus,  who  had  been  at  Rome 
with  Apelles  and  Philocles  in 
quality  of  fecretary  to  their  em- 
balfy,  is  feized  and  carried  be- 
fore Philip,  VIII.  396.  he  dif- 
covers the  whole  plot  of  Perfeus 
againlt  Demetrius,  396 

Y. 

YEAR,  folar,  when  M  ufed, 
I.  54 

Youth.  The  irregularities  of  that 
time  ol  life  are  not  always  fuffi- 
cient  grounds  for  delpairing  of  a 
young  man,  HI.  238 

Z. 

ZABDIEL,  Arabian  prince,  be- 
trays Alexander  Bala,  IX.  220. 
he  delivers  up  Antiochus  fon  of 
Bila  to  Tryphon,  225 
Zaleucus,  lcgiflator  of  the  Locri- 
ans,  III.  335.  wifdom  of  his 
laws,  ibid. 
Z ancle,  city  of  Sicily,  III.  428. 

See  Mejfene. 
Zara,   king  of  Ethiopia  and  E- 
gypt,  makes  war  with  Afa  king 
of  Judah,   and   is  defeated,  I. 

88 

Zee-ina.  See  Alexander  Ze- 
is I  N  A . 

Zen  is,  Dardanian,  governor  of 
iEolia  under  Pharnabazus,  IV. 

132 

Zenodotus,  librarian  of  Ptoloniy 
Soter  at  Alexandria,      Vli.  332 

Zeno,  philofopher,  founder  of  the 
Stoic  feci,  XII.  363.  his  opinions 
concerning  logic,  410.  his  theo- 
logy, XIII.  12.   his  death,  XII. 

364 

Zeugit^e,  third  clafs  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens.  IV.  300 

Zeuxis,  iamous  palmer  of  anti- 
quity, XI.  p.  1.  107 

Zo  ippufi, 
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Zo  i ppus,  Hiero's  fon-in-law:  his  Zopyrus,  flave  of  Pericles,  and 

great  credit  with  Hieronymus,  governor  of  Alcibiades,  III.  415 

X.  31.  he  goes  ambaflador  to  E-  Zoroaster,  founder  of  the  feci  of 

gypt,  and  Itays  there  in  voluntary  the  Magi  amongft  the  Perfians, 

banifhment,                         40  II.  272 

Zopyrus,  Perfian  lord,  mutilates  Zoroaster,  another  chief  and  re- 

himfelf  for  the  fervice  of  Da-  former  of  the  fame  feet,  II.  272 

xius,  III.   50.     he   makes  that  Zorobabel,   chief  of  the  Jews 

prince  mafler  of  Babylon,  51.  re-  that  return  to  Jerufelem  after  the 


ward  given  by  Darius  for  fo  great 
a  fervice,  ibid. 


decree  of  Cyrus,  II.  1 72 

Zoz  imus,  Greek  hiftorian,  XII.  172 
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